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UNDER THE SYRIAN STARS. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





























DEAR Bethlehem, the proud repose 
Of conscious worthiness is thine. 
Rest on. The Arab comes and goes, 
But farthest Saxon holds thy shrine 
More sacred in his stouter Christian hold 
Than England’s heaped-up iron house of 
gold. 


Thy stony hill is heaven’s stair: 
Thine every stone some storied gem. 
Oh, thou art fair, and very fair, 
Thou holy, holy Bethlehem! 
Thy@ery dust more dear than dust of gold 
Against my glorious sunset-waters rolled. 


And here did glean the lowly Ruth! 
Here strode her grandson, fierce and 
fair— 
Strode forth in all his kingly youth 
And tore the ravening she-bear! 
Here Rachel sleeps. Here David, thirsting, 
cried 
For just one drop from yonder trickling 
tide. 
OAELAND, CAL. 





* —_ 
A PAIR OF TURTLE-DOVES. 
THE PURIFICATION. 

BY JOHN B. TABB. 


WHERE, woman, is thine offering— 
The debt of law and love? 
“ My Babe a tender nestling is, 
And I, the mother-dove.”’ 
St, CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT C1rry, Mb. 
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LISTENING. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 











I LISTEN and [ listen 
For one I iong to greet, 

And I hear the ceaseless passing 
Of footsteps in the street. 


I hear them coming, coming, 
So straight, so sure, so fast; 
And I hush my heart to hearken; 
But all the feet go past. 


Will it be so forever, 
As on my bed I lie, 

Counting the pleasures coming— 
Will every one go by? 


Or will it one day happen, 
That when I hark no more, 
Some late, lone joy, unnoticed, 
Will linger at my door? 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE HIDDEN SPARE. 
BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 











CHANCE-SoWN. upon the wandering air 
Borne by a lawless, plumy sail, 
The vagrant thistle down the vale 
Lays tribute on each laborer’s care. 


Deep-hid beneath the slumberous pines, 
Long in its acorn lies the oak, 
Yet rises at the woodman’s stroke 
Where now the sun, life-giving, shines. 


Through rough, brown clods of earliest 
spring 
The plowman thrusts his eager share; 
He knows the grain he buries there 
Its ripened, glad increase shall bring. 


Germ-hidden in the poet’s heart, 
A secret power, mysterious, sleeps; 
It wakens and a nation weeps, 
Swayed by the passion of his art. 








For every seed that bides, a time, 
For every germ, a sudden day, 
A flame, a life, a soul in clay, 

A burst into its glorious prime! 


O mystery beyond our reach, 
Safe hid in every germ of life, 
What secret spring of spirit strife 
Thus measures out a span to each? 


NORTHAMPTON, MASs. 
ee ie 


THE WISE AND WINSOME WALE. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 





THE early Christian Church was born in 
a prayer-meeting, and baptized by the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost; it then 
set about its Heaven-appointed mission of 
converting men to Christ. Peter’s pun- 
gent sermon to the Jerusalem sinners 
pierced their hearts with conviction, and 
three thousand were converted in a sin- 
gle day. The Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles is largely a record of personal 
labors for winning souls; the Epistles are 
not addressed to the heathen or to im- 
penitent sinners, but to the newly-born 
churches, teaching them howto live. In- 
struction in the Christian life is the main 
topic of Paul and Peter, John and James. 
And one idea runs through them all, and 
that is that Christ’s people are to live in 
such a way as not only to honor their 
Master, but in such a way as to attract 
the outside world to him. 

‘‘Walk in wisdom towards them that 
are without,” was one of Paul’s pithy and 
pungent injunctions. Christ came into 
this world to seek and to save those who 
were lost. His commission to his disciples 
was to go after the “outsiders ” and to 
bring them in. That commission is as 
binding on Christians to-day as it was 

‘eighteen hundred years ago. Every one 
now who enters the Church of Jesus 
Christ, enters not only into peculiar rela- 
tions with Christ, but into peculiar duties 
toward the unconverted. ‘‘ Ye are my 
witnesses”; ‘“‘ye are the light of the 
world, so let your lights shine that ye may 
be seen of men.” The outside world 
watches us sharply, and our Master in- 
tended that we should be watched. Itisa 
stereotyped truth that professed Christian 
is the world’s Bible. He is the only Bible 
that the majority of outsiders ever look 
at. They form their impressions of Chris- 
tianity, not as it is revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures, but as it is revealed in us. 
They do not study God’s Bible, but they 
do study church-members. Now, if we 
are the world’s Bible, we ought to live in 
such a way as not to require any com- 
mentary to explain us. If we are door- 
keepers to the way of life and the fold of 
Christ, we are put there to attract the 
outsiders and draw them in—not to block 
the door and drive them off. Every in- 
consistent church-member is guilty of a 
triple sin—first toward Christ, secondly 
toward his own soul, and then toward 
the impenitent whom he repels when he 
ought to be winning them. 

(1.) What is a “‘wise walk towards 
them that are without?’ In the first 
place it is such a walk as does not give the 
lie to our professions. We tell the un- 
converted that the religion of Jesus Christ 
will make them cheerful under trials, and 
then, perhaps, fall to fretting at Provi- 
dence, and put on a distressing gloom as 
soon as trials smite us in the face. We 
talk about patience, and lose temper un- 
der the first provocation. In the prayer- 





meeting we pray as if religion was the 
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‘one thing needful,” but elsewhere live 
as if money-grabbing or social ambition 
were the chief end of our lives. What is 
all this but belying our Christianity, and 
disgusting other people with it. If in 
walking through an orchard we pick up 
a fair-looking apple, but on puttiag our 
teeth in it find it setting our teeth on 
edge, we fling it down and try no more 
from that tree. So the world tastes 
of Christians, and if they find them 
sour or bitter in temper, or worm- 
eaten, they turn away in disgust and 
disappointment. ‘‘ By your fruits shall 
men know you,” says our Master. 
We must make our religion taste sweet- 
ly if we want to recommend it to out- 
siders. Very few people are made infi- 
dels by pernicious books; it is the un- 
worthy walk of too wany church- 
members which makes them skeptics. 
When a man of the world says scoffingly, 
‘fone of your church-members cheated 
me in trade,” I feel that the wickedest 
part of the fraud was that he robbed the 
man of his respect for the religion of 
Jesus Christ. On the other hand, a 
noble, honest godly life is the most 
convincing and converting sermon that 
can be delievered. Christ’s people have got 
to live the world to him, or the world is 
lost. 

(2.) We never can win outsiders by com- 
promising with them. ‘‘ Woe unto you 
when all men shall speak well of you”— 
i. e., when the lovers of sin shall applaud 
you. A minister of Christ may purchase 
his popularity at the dear price of losing 
all his influence over men’s consciences. 
Human favor gained by connivance with 
wrong—in business, in politics, in social 
fashions—is treason to our Master. The 
people of the world do not expect Chris- 
tians to do as they do; when we surrender 
our principles, they are secretly shocked 
and disgusted. If we would draw men out 
ofa pit we must have a firm, strong foot- 
hold or they will draw us in. He who 
walks closest to Christ will have the 
most power to convert sinners to him. 
When Jesus lives in us, it is not we who 
move others; it is the Christ incarnated 
in our conduct. ‘I tried to be a skeptic 
when I was a young man,” said Cecil; 
‘*but my mother’s life was too much for 
me.” It was Jesus Christ in his good 
mother that was ‘‘ too much” for him and 
converted him. 

(3.) This subject has a vital bearing 
on all direct efforts for the conversion 
of the impenitent. “He that is 
wise winneth souls”; that is the cor- 
rect reading of the often perverted text, 
It is astonishing to observe how little 
common sense some good people exhibit 
in their well-meant efforts to bring their 
children or their scholars or their friends 
to the Saviour. A father will'ask for 
prayers for an unconverted son, and 
then treat the boy so harshly or talk to 
him so tauntingly as only to harden him. 
Some good people badger their children 
with ill-timed and ill-tempered talk about 
their sovls. Nothing requires more tact 
and gentleness and loving kindness than 
to converse with persons on the most 
vital of all questions. If we want to wa- 
tera flower we don’t dash a whole pail- 
ful on it and wash it out of the ground; 
we sprinkle it. God does not send his 
Spirit as a water-spout, but as a rain. 
Let us pray for wisdom when we are 





trying to win souls, Paul was consumed 
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with zeal, and yet showed wonderful 
sagacity in adaptation to every case he 
took hold of. 

We must watch for opportunities. 
‘*Walk in wisdom toward them that are 
without” says the Apostle, ‘‘ redeeming 
the time.” The literal meaning of the 
phrase is ‘“‘buying the opportunity.” 
Chances must be sought for to put in the 
right word; and when God gives us the 
chance, we must make the most of it. 
Here was the secret of Harlan Page’s 
wonderful success in winning souls. He 
watched for opportunities and then spoke 
a very plain, close-fitting truth in a very 
loving way. There was no cant about 
him. TheSpirit of God helped him, as he 
will always help us if we undertake 
the conversion of souls to please our Mas- 
ter. 

We must go on the principle now or 
never. This will make us eager to em- 
brace opportunities; and in turn we must 
urge the impenitent to accept Christ at 
once. Every act of kindness we can do 
to the unconverted may help to give usa 
key to their hearts. Then let us use it to 
introduce our Master there. They that 
are wise in their walk, and wise in their 
work may turn many to righteousness. 
They that are wise to win souls 
shall shine asthe brightness of the firma- 


ment, and as the stars for ever and ever. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SOME MISTAKES OF THE SOCIAL- 
ISTS. 


BY PROF. ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 








Mr. LAURENCE GRONLUND, a Socialist 
writer of some prominence, has recently 
published an account of the work of Dan- 
ton in the French Revolution. Its chief 
value lies, notin what it tells us about 
Danton, but in what it tells us about the 
views of Mr. Gronlund, and those whom 
he represents. Fer the author may fairly 
be taken as the representative of a certain 
school of thought. His book on * The 
Co-operative Commonwealth ” is widely 
read and quoted; it isperhaps the best 
expression of the ideas of American So- 
cialists with regard to the future. His 
life of Danton is in some sense the com- 
plement of that ; it shows how the samc 
men picture and judge the past. 

He has given it the somewhat blind 
title ‘‘Ca Ira,” a phrase originally used 
by Franklin in describing the probable 
outcome of our Revolutionary War, and 
afterward adopted by the French as the 
refrain of their song on the destruction of 
the Bastille. The two meanings are to- 
tally distinct, and Mr. Gronlund declines 
to tell us in which sense he uses it. But 
if he implies, as heapparently does, that 
the Socialist movement is making real 
progress, his book goes to prove the coni- 
trary. His judgment of Danton shows 
thatthe Socialists have learned nothing 
by Danton’s experience. Those who ac- 
cept the conclusions of this book, even if 
they were as great as Danton, would 
make the same mistakes over again, and 
fail in the same way thathe did. (a 
nira pas. It is precisely because the 
Socialists look at things in this way that 
they have made no more real progress. 

The main outlines of Danton’sstory can 
be told in a few words. Inthe early years 
of the French Revolution, he was un- 
questionably the central figure. Himself 
aman of some property and education, he 





became at an early period the advocate 
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and representative of those who had 
neither. As such he led the radical party 
and saved France from foreign invasion 
at the most critical period of the Revolu- 
tion. He organized a strong central 
government and took such measures as 
seemed to him necessary for national 
preservation, without much regard to the 
hardships involved. It was he who 
caused the houses of Paris to be searched 
for suspected persons, and thus filled the 
prisons with innocent and guilty alike— 
to be indiscriminately massacred a few 
days later. It was he who subjected 
all prices to the most stringent regulation, 
and who, when people were unwilling to 
sell goods at these prices, took them by 
force. It was he who introduced the 
system by which worse men carried out 
the reign of terror under which he him- 
self finally perished. It is by these 
measures of immediate practical effect 
that Danton has been judged. There was 
much else which he undertook; these 
were the things which he really put into 
execution with their strange mixture of 
good and bad results. 

That he wasa great man, no one will 
deny; but his greatness makes his failure 
all the more conspicuous. We will not 
stop to argue with Mr. Gronlund whether 
that failure was permanent and definite. 
For the time being it was complete. 
Neither the man, the party, nor the meas- 
ures with which he was most prominent- 
ly identified survived the struggle which 
gave them prominence. But any such 
failure furnishes most instructive lessons 
if those who follow will but take them to 
heart. The successful man or the suc- 
cessful party is not the one which never 
makes mistakes, but the one which learns 
wisdom by itsmistakes. Ourauthor had 
agreat opportunity. Had he set out to 
discover and throw into the clearest pos- 
sible light the causes which interfered 
with Danton’s success he could have done 
a most useful work. Though it might 
have made his book less popular, it cer- 
tainly would have made itmuch more 
serviceable to those for whom it was in- 
tended 

But he pursues precisely the opposite 

He shows a fatal desire to palli- 
ate responsibiu.? | a desire that a man 
should be judged for his motives and in- 
tentions, and not for the results. Take 
the case of the search for suspected per- 
sons, and the subsequent massacre. The 
search was the work of Danton, the mas- 
sacre was not. There is distinct reason 
to believe that he disapproved of it. Nev- 
ertheless, he was responsible. If he did 
not foresee it he was not fit for the posi- 
tion that he held; if he did foresee it he 
must bear the blame whether he wished 
it or not. Had Gronlund said boldly, 
“The only way to save France was by 
some such violation of the ordinary prin- 
ciples of justice; Danton knew it and 
took the responsibility ” the case would 
have been open for argument. But he 
takes no such ground. He attempts to 

Niate the result by the absence of bad 

vation on the part of Danton. In so 

ve, he u\hows that he and those who 
a his conclusions neither understood 
the nuiure of political responsibility, nor 
can be trusted to occupy positions where 
such responsibility is demanded. 

Closely connected with the habit of 
mind which looks at intentions rather 
than results, is that which values talk 
rather than execution. It does not seem 
to occur to Mr. Gronlund that his hero 
must be judged by what he did, rather 
than by what he said. In comparing the 
constitutions proposed by the rival par- 
ties in the convention, he does not inquire 
about their probable working. He com- 
pares simply their wording. Condorcet’s 
draft, he says, was absolutely silent on the 
interdependence of men. Asif this was 
an essential feature in a constitution 
whether for good or for bad! He criti- 
cises Condorcet, because he favored a 
direct election of representatives by the 
people. Danton’s party favored indirect 
choice by means of something like our 
Presidential electoral system, but more 
complicated. That this last provision has 
universally tended to defeat its own ob- 
ject does not seem to have occured to our 
author. It looks better in theory. If the 





facts contradict it, so much the worse for 
the facts, in his view, at any rate. 

He thinks that Danton deserves all the 
credit for the Code Napoléon; because the 
fundamental principles of the Code of 
1798 have been taken literally over into 
that of 1803, and “‘ that which constitutes 
a code, in French jurisprudence especi- 
ally, are its fundamental principles.” 
Translated into plain English, this means 
that the important thing about a code is 
that the intentions of its author should 
be good. To any one who believes that 
the laws will execute themselves, this 
statement will seem true; to every one 
else it indicates as clearly as possible the 
weakness of the Socialist’s whole position. 

Looking at the matter in this light, it is 
inevitable that the Socialists should under- 
value organizing power. A single in- 
stance will suffice to illustrate this mis- 
judgment. Among the men of talent 
which the French Revolution brought to 
the front there were numbers of excellent 
soldiers and not a few gvod generals. 
But until the advent of Napoleon to power 
there was but one man of first-rate ability 
in organizing armies. This was Carnot. 
He it was who succeeded in getting the 
French recruits to the front and in getting 
them into fighting shape; sometimes well, 
sometimes ill, but always doing his work 
somehow. With politics he meddled just 
as little as possible. In the struggles for 
existence against outward enemies he was 
indispensable to every party. He was 
the one man who could say what he 
thought without getting his head cut off, 
because there was no other man to take his 
place. What does Gronlund say of him? 
He admits that he is entitled to great 
credit ; but he disposes of his services ina 
few lines, and in those few shows a com- 
plete misconception of the real work 
which he did. Carnot, he says, laid the 
plan of campaign; but he claims that it 
was Bouchotte who organized the army, 
and who is entitled to a large part of the 
credit which has been withheld from him. 
When he comes to details we are told that 
Bouchotte appointed the generals, toiled 
sixteen hours a day, and made wonder- 
fully patriotic addresses to the soldiers. 
The statement with regard to the appoint- 
ment of the generals we do not believe. 
In a period like this the name of the man 
who has possessed the original appointing 
power does not usually rest in obscurity. 
Of the other two things quoted we can 
only say that they do not indicate organ- 
izing power. They indicate the Socialists’ 
misconception of what constitutes organiz- 
ing power. There are hundreds of men 
who can make patriotic speeches, and 
dozens of men who can work sixteen 
hours a day for one who knows how to 
direct, intelligently, the work of others 
on a large scale. Carnot laid the plan of 
campaign; but this was not all, he 
laid it with such regard to the facts 
that it was capable of execution. 
He got everybody else to do all the 
work that they could, and he did what 
they could not do. That is organizing 
power, It does not consist in laying plans 
or in making speeches, but in making the 
connection between the plan and the ex- 
ecution. Napoleon possessed these 
powers in the highest degree; and there- 
fore he succeeded where other men, su- 
perior to him in some respects, failed to- 
tally. Danton was partially success- 
ful because he had this power to some 
extent—not because he made good 
speeches. His failure was due to the fact 
that neither he nor any one else could 
execute. His metives, good or bad, had 
comparatively little to do with the case. 
The great want of the times was admin- 
istrative power, to conceive practical 
measures, and carry them into successful 
execution. What the Socialists do not 
see is that this power is the hardest to 
find of any which exists and the most 
valuable when obtained. Nor is it pos- 
sible that they should value it as long as 
they judge people by their inten- 
tions and not by their results. A man 
who intends to do what he can is in their 
eyes a much less attractive figure than 
one who intends to do everything. 

This unwillingness, to judge by results, 
characterizes the Socialists in their treat- 
ment of the practical questions of the day. 





This book deals with the past in precise- 
ly the same way that its readers deal 
with the present, and furnishes an inter- 
esting commentary on their mistakes. 
It shows us why they hope to do away 
with thecapitalist employer, whom they 
charge with stealing half the product of 
industry, although they have themselves 
never been able to get hold of that enor- 
mous profit by co-operative enterprises. 
It shows why they are impatient of those 
who point out practical obstacles to their 
plans from the impossibility of getting 
competent men to execute them. Itshows 
why they persist in regarding the treat- 
ment of the Anarchists as an outrage. 
They cannot understand the attitude of a 
people which laughs at words as long as 
they remain mere words, but which 
holds the speakers responsible for them 
when they result in deeds. When inten- 
tions cannot count for more than results; 
when people will not be held responsible 
for the consequences of their own ill- 
judged actions; when the organizers 
come tobe as numerous as the speech- 
makers; and when words accomplish as 
much as deeds—then the party which Mr. 
Gronlund represents is likely to come 
into power and stay. But until then, the 
men who act and take the responsibility 
for it are likely to prevail over the men 
who talk of ideal theories and palliate 
practical failures. . 

That radical Socialism can maintain it- 
self in power under anything like present 
conditions, we do not believe. That it 
may temporarily come into power in cer- 
tain places is always a possibility. In 
this respect the French Revolution fur- 
nishes us a lesson, and Mr. Gronlund’s 
warnings may be read with profit. He 
is probably right in saying that the great 
cause of revolutionary excesses were due 
tothe obstinate efforts at a counter-revo- 
lution. It was these attempts which 
drove men of really vigorous power of 
leadership on to the radical side and 
which exasperated the people so that they 
ran beyond the control of these leaders, 
This is a lesson which cannot be too thor- 
oughly learned, and every word of warn- 
ing on the subject should be welcome. 
But this is to be regarded as a danger 
which we may bring upon ourselves by 
our own folly rather than as a means 
which is likely to lead to any permanent 
readjustment, or to the fifth act of a 
drama such as Mr. Gronlund has in mind. 

The career of Danton was forced upon 
him by the errors of his opponents; but it 
was terminated by errors of himself and 
of his followers. Mr. Gronlund’s book 
gives the strongest confirmation of the 
fact that these errors are hardly recog- 
nized by the Socialists of to-day; the 
strongest reason for believing that the 
same mistakes would be repeated under 
the same conditions. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE, 











THe SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. An Arabian En- 
tertainment. By GEORGE MEREDITH. Chap- 
man and Hall. 1856. 





IT is seventeen or eighteen years since 
I first heard of ‘*The Shaving of Shag- 
pat.” I was newly come, in all my cal- 
low ardor, into the covenant of Art and 
Letters, and I was moving about still be- 
wildered, in a new world. In this new 
world, one afternoon, Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti in front of his easel remarked to all 
present whom it should concern, that 
‘The Shaving of Shagpat” was a book 
which Shakespeare might have been glad 
to write. I now understand that in the 
warm Rossetti-language this did not mean 
that there was anything specially remi- 
niscent of the Bard of Avon in this book, 
but simply that it was a monstrous fine 
production, and worthy of all attention. 
But at the time I expected, from such a 
title, something in the way of a belated 
‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream ” or ‘‘ Love’s 
Labor Lost.” I was fully persuaded that 
it must be a comedy, and as the book even 
then was rare, and as I was long pursuing 
the loan of it, I got this dramatic notion 
stayed upon my mind, and to this day do 
stili clumsily connect it with the idea of 











Shakespeare. But in truth “The Shaving 
of Shagpat” has no other analogy with 
these plays, which Bacon would have 
written if he had not been so plaguily oc- 
cupied, than that it is excellent in quality 
and of the finest literary flavor. 

The ordinary small library of vari- 
eties has no room for three-volume yol- 
umes, those sign-manuals of our British 
dullness and crafty disdain for literature, 
One ortwo of these simulacra, these 
sham-semblances of books, I have, be- 
cause honored friends have given them to 
me: even so, I would value the gift more 
in the decency of a single volume. The dear 
little dumpy twelves of the last century, 
of course, are welcome in a library. That 
was a happy day when by the discovery 
of a ‘‘ Ferdinand Count Fathom,” I com- 
pleted my set of Smolletts in the origina} 
fifteen volumes. But after the first gen- 
eration of novelists, the sham system be- 
gan tocreep in, With Fanny Burney, 
novels grow too bulky, and it is a question 
whether even Scott or Jane Austen should 
be possessed in the originalform. Of the 
moderns, only Thackeray is bibliographi- 
cally desirable. Hence even of George 
Meredith’s fiction I make no effort to pos- 
sess first editions; yet ‘‘ The Shaving of 
Shagpat” is an exception. I toiled long 
to secure it, and, now that IJ hold it, may 
its modest vermilion cover shine always 
like a lamp upon my shelves! It is not 
fiction toa bibliophile; it is worthy of all 
the honor done to verse. 

Within the last five or six years we 
have had the great pleasure of seeing 
tardy justice done at last to the genius of 
George Meredith. I like to think that, 
after along and noble struggle against 
the inattention of the public, after the 
pouring of high music for two genera- 
tions into ears whose owners seemed to 
have willfully sealed them with wax, so 
that only the most staccato and least 
happy notes ever reached their dullness, 
Mr. Meredith has, before the age of sixty, 
reaped a little of his reward. I am told 
that the movement in favor of bim began 
in America; ifso, more praise to Amer- 
ican readers, who had to teach us to ap- 
preciate De Quincey and Praed before we 
knew the value of those men. Yet is 
there much todo. I am not aware that, 
either in America or in this country, any 
critic of authority has summed wp in a 
competent essay the main characteristics 
of this man’s work—a great man, if any 
deserve to be styled so in this period of 
decline.* Had George Meredith been a 
Frenchman what monographs had ere 
this been called forth by his work; in 
Germany, or Italy, or Denmark even, 
such gifts as his would long ago have 
found their censor. But England is a 
Gallio, and cares nothing for the things of 
literature. 

If such a criticism on George Meredith 
existed, where in it would ‘‘ The Shaving 
of Shagpat ” find its place? There is fear 
that in competition with the series of 
analytical studies of modern life that 
stretches from ‘‘ The Ordeal of Richard 
Farrel” to ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,” it 
might chance to be pushed away with a 
few lines of praise. Now, I would not 
seem so paradoxical as to say that when 
an extravaganza is held up to me in one 
hand, and a masterpiece of morality like 
‘The Egoist” in the other, I can doubt 
which is the greater book; but there are 
moods in which Iam jealous of the novels, 
and wish to be left alone with my ‘ Ara- 
bian Entertainment.” Delicious in this 
harsh world of reality to fold a mist 
around us, and out of it to evolve the yel- 
low domes and black cypresses, the silver 
fountains and marble pillars, of the fabu- 
lous city of Shagpat. I do not know any 
later book than ‘‘ The Shaving ” in which 
an Englishman has allowed his fancy, un- 
trameled by any sort of moral or intellec- 
tual subterfuge, to go a-roaming by the 
light of the moon. We do this sort of 
thing no longer. We are all given up 
torealism; we are harshly pressed upon on 
all sides by the importunities of excess of 
knowledge. If we talk of, gryphons, the 
zoologists are upon us; of Oolb or Aklis, 








*Mr. Gosse was of course not aware that simultan- 
eously with the publication of his own words an 
essay on George Meredith, would appear in The At- 
lantic Monthly (¥ebru ary, 1888), by Mr. G. P. Luthrop- 
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the geographers flourish their maps at us 
jn defiance. But the author of ‘‘ The 
Shaving of Shagpat,” in the bloom of 
his happy youthful genius, defied all this 
pedantry. In alittle address which has 
peen suppressed in later editions, he said: 

“Jt has seemed to me that the only way 
to tellan Arabian Story was by imitating 
the style and manner of the Oriental Story- 
tellers. But such an attempt, whether suc- 
cessful or not, may read like a translation: 
I therefore think it better to prelude this 
Entertainment by an avowal that it springs 
from no Eastern source, and is in every re- 
spect an original Work.” 

If one reader of “The Shaving of 
Shagpat” were to confess the truth he 
would say that to him at least the other, 
the genuine Oriental tales, appear the 
jmitation, ard not a very good imitation. 
The very genius of the East breathes in 
Mr. Meredith's pages, and the Arabian 
Nights, at all events in the crude literarity 
of Sir Richard Burton, pales before them 
like a mirage. The variety of scenes and 
images, the untiring evolution of plot, the 
kaleidoscopic shifting of harmonious 
colors, all these seem of the very essence 
of Arabia, and to coil directly from some 
bottle of a genie. Ah! what abottle! As 
we whirl along in the vast and glowing 
bacchanal, we cry, like Sganarelle in 
Moliére: 

“ Qu’tls sont douxr— 

Bouteille jolte— 

Qu’ils sont doux 

Vos petits gl~u-ylous; 

Ah! bouteille,ma mie; 

Pourquoi vous videz-vous?” 
Ah! why indeed? For the ‘‘Shaving of 
Shagpat” is one of those very rare modern 
books of which it is certain that they are 
too short, and even our excitement at the 
Mastery of the Event is tamed by a sense 
that the show is closing, and that Shibli 
Bagarag has been too promptly successful 
in smiting through the Identical. But 
perhaps of all gifts there is none more 
rare than this of clearing the board and 
leaving the reader still hungry. 

Who shall say, in dealing with such ‘a 
book, what passage in it is best or worst? 
Either the fancy, carried away utterly 
captive, follows the poet whither he will, 
or the whole conception is a failure. Per- 
haps, after the elemental splendor and 
storm of the final scene, what clings most 
tothe memory is how Shibli Bagarag. 
hard beset in tlre Cave of Chrysolites, 
touched the great lion with the broken 
sapphire hair of Sarraveen; or again, how 
on the black coast ofthe enchanted sea, 
wandering by moonlight, he found the 
sacred Lily, and toreit up, and lo! its 
bulb was a palpitating heartof human 
flesh; or how Bhanavar called the un- 
willing serpents too often, and failed to 
win her beauty back, till, at what awful 
price she once more, and fcr the last 
time, heard her body-guard of snakes 
hissing and screaming around her. There 
is surely no modern book sounsullied as 
this is by the modern spirit, none in which 
the desire to teacha lesson, to refer know- 
ingly to topics of the day, or, worst of all, 
to be incontinently funny, interferes less 
with the tender magic of Oriental fancy, 
or with the childlike, earnest faith in 
what is utterly outside the limits of be- 
lief. It belongs to that infancy of the 
world, when the happy guileless human 
being still holds that somewhere there is 
a flower to be plucked,a lamp to be rubbed, 
or a form of words to be spoken which will 
reverse all the humdrum laws of Nature, 
call up unwilling spirits bound to incred- 
ible services, and change all this brown 
life of ours to scarlet and azure and 
mother-of-pearl. Little by little, even 
our children are losing this happy gift of 
believing the incredible, and that class 
of writing which seems to require less 
effort than any other, and to be a mere 
spinning of gold thread out of the poet's 
inner consciousness, is less and less at 
command, and when executed gives less 
and less satisfaction. The gnomes of Pope, 
the fays and “trilbys” of Victor Hugo, 
even the fairy-world of Doyle, are 
breathed upon by a race that has grown 
up habituated to science. But even for 
such a race it must be long before the 
sumptuous glow and rich triumphant hu- 
mor of ‘The Shaving of Shagpat” have 
lost all their attraction. 


OaseRipes Untvencity, ENGLAND. 


A NEW FIELD FOR RELIGION. 


BY THE REV. ABRAM S. ISAACS, PH.D., 
EDITOR OF “THE JEWISH MESSENGER.” 

IF ours may not be called the interna- 
tionai era, there is littledoubt that such 
an era is fast approaching. Just as bits 
of spar and wandering birds betoken land 
to the tourist at sea, there are signs as un- 
mistakable which are full of hopeful 
prophecy. Steam and the telegraph are 
giving the nations one language. The 
great world-capitals now throb in unison. 
Toward the portals of the same Universi- 
ty—that of travel—flock millions from 
every civilized race; and the course tends 
to bring the graduates of every land and 
creed into a fellowshipas mysterious as 
it is profound. It teaches humanity, if 
not the humanities. 

Asa result of the unparalleled increase 
in the facilities of intercommunication, 
all classes and conditions of men are stir- 
ring fromtheir enforced isolation and 
by a sympathetic impulse are im- 
pelled toward union. In the days 
of the migration of nations—a _ proc- 
ess still continuing, if in a modified 
form—prehistoric tribes and races of well- 
ascertained origin could spread like an 
avalanche; and bursting their narrow con- 
fines overwhelm citiesand countries, thus 
giving new form and charactor to the 
world’s history. To-day nations emigrate 
slowly if surely ; but ideas migrate, so to 
speak, with greater rapidity, and with 
the impetuosity of an Alpine torrent over- 
come every obstacle, and broaden hu- 
manity’s ever-widening stream. 

The most significant sign of the inter- 
national age at hand is the denationaliza- 
tion of the silent forces that condition all 
progress. Science, art, literature, medi- 
cine, law, are no longer local and national; 
they are international. They represent 
world - guilds — unsectarian, universal. 
Within late years, the international med- 
ical, hygienic, literary, electric, law, Ori- 
entaland stenographic congresses, held in 
Europe and America, and participated 
in by the foremost men in their respective 
fields, are harbingers that ‘‘ the individ- 
ual withers and the world is more and 
more,” 

It is possible—and the last International 
Oriental Congress at Vienna proved the 
fact—for Christian, Moslem and Hebrew 
to co-operate in scientific advancement. 
Why must philology, for instance, be the 
only field where such co-operation is 
practicable? Why must hygiene, law, 
medicine, science, literature and kindred 
subjects be raised to the dignity of inter- 
national problems? Surely the increas- 
ing catholicity of mankind is not to be 
limited to these departments. There is 
pressing reed of developing the inter- 
national idea to that most vital of all 
subjects—religion. There is a call, then, 
for an International Religious Congress, 
to be composed of representatives of all 
religions that make for righteousness and 
recognize in some form or manner God, 
Virtue, and Immortality. 

Local lines are fast dropping out of the 
creeds with which we are most familiar. 
The Evangelical Alliance has had a happy 
influence in welding together the great 
majority of Protestant Christians through- 
out the world. Church Congresses at 
home and abroad are marshaling their 
adherents on broader grounds. But at- 
tempts to range the religions beyond their 
national lines have never yet been made. 
The inner wall is falling slowly; but the 
outer rampart frowns just as defiantly as 
in the days of warring creeds and relig- 
ious persecutions. The rampart must be 
leveled, that co-operation, not enmity, be 
the program of the coming age. 

It may be called too rose-colored a view 
to claim that the border-land of the creeds 
is widening day by day. You may point 
to ugly disabilities against Jews and 
Protestants in Russia. You may refer to 
anti-Semitism in German-speaking lands. 
The persistency of ancient prejudices is 
not to be denied, but their force is over- 
estimated, and they are are gradually dy- 
ing. London, for example, not satisfied 
with electing a Jewish Lord Mayor some 
years ago, has now a Catholic in that of- 
fice. In our own country on a recent 








ticipated in the services. In most cases, 
race-prejudice is social, political and per- 
sonal, and not at all religious. The im- 
mense progress made in toleration since 
the French Revolution has been organic, 
not mechanical. The civilized world is 
not likely to go backward, but the indica- 
tions point the other way, as commerce 
irresistibly advances and all languages 
fuse into one. 

I am‘well aware of the fallacies of 
ethical sentimentalism. The lion and the 
lamb retain all the peculiarities of their 
species and show no disposition to lie 
down together in childlike peace. It is 
not so many decades ago since Fichte and 
his school of idealists spun their fantastic 
dreams which the rude shock of war 
swiftly dissipated. Lessing’s ideal of the 
gradual progress of mankind toward 
perfection will take a few years to be ac- 
complished—we have scarcely reached 
the New Atlantis yet. There are ugly 
forces in our civilization which have first 
to be eliminated—new powers have to 
come into play. What ages, what epochs, 
have to pass before the final era of 
Transformation begins ‘‘ when the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of God as 
the waters cover the seas.” But without 
going to the lengths of moralists of the 
Della Cruscan school, certainly a reason- 
able optimism is to be maintained. 

“A second voice was at mine ear, 

A little whisper silver clear, 

A murmur, ‘ Be of better cheer.’” 
In one of Berthold Auerbach’s tales, he 
refers to the effect produced by the tones 
of a bell, heard as one enters a forest, be- 
coming fainter and fainter, like fading 
hope, as the traveler proceeds. There is 
beauty in the simile; but, like many of its 
class, it can serve a double purpose. 
What of the joyous effect of bird-song or 
bell-note, growing louder and louder as 
one nears the forest’s end, until daylight 
bursts upon the traveler? Such bird-songs 
and bell-notes can no longer be disdained. 

Woen Schiller wrote in his ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Tell”: 

“That was a shot! 

It will be talked of to the latest ages” — 
an idea which lies at the basis of Emer- 
son’s famous line— 

“ Fired the shot heard round the world”— 
the poet symbolized the unity of the 
human race and its common, inalienable 
aspirations and sympathies. The idea of 
human brotherhood is more and more 
recognized in this century, marked not 
alone by material progress but by spirit- 
ual and moral activity as well. When 
we for a moment emerge from our bundle 
of hereditary prejudices, and prove supe- 
rior to the narrow and exclusive views for 
which our education alone is responsible, 
we begin to see that the sky is broader 
and larger than the little patch above us. 
That acknowledgment is a great step 
forward. The next is the determination 
to have an open window in our creed— 
we crave more light, more air, and the 
sweet symphonies from our neighbor’s 
house no longer offend us. We discern 
therein familiar harmonies—spirit-calls 
to kindly deeds. 

I love to dwell upon the common utter- 
ances on the Scriptures to which people 
of different races attach such veneration. 
The mental flora and fauna of the nations 
disclose strange similarities—and yet not 
strange, for are they not written by the 
finger of God? When I read a sentence 
from a rabbi on the Talmud, breathing of 
love and toleration; when I turn to just 
as fragrant a thought on the Christian 
Testament; when some universal law of 
humanity is wafted from the Koran or 
inspired hy the Buddhist sage—such co- 
incidences prove the inherent unity of all 
Scripture, and strung together, »: they 
will be in the age to come, will form the 
Bible of humanity: 

Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone; 

Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it, 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. . .. 

Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit.” 

People are nearer each other than many 
think, In my summer vacation.I am 
often amazed to find that a good Episco- 
palian, a cheery Methodist, a bland Uni- 
versulist, and a ruddy Catholic are men 


but on how many does perfect concord 
reign! And how invigorating the inter- 
course! There is no hypocrisy in such 
agreement of minds supposed to be con- 
stitutionally unsympathetic. We recog- 
nize a common brotherhood and our syna- 
gogue or our church is given an added 
sanctity. We lose not an iota of our loy- 
alty to our creed, but we hear the joy- 
bells of the creed to be. When the brief 
spell of vacation is past, and we have all 
resumed our respective robes of office— 
cassock, gown, rabbi’s cap, and the rest— 
who can deny that each of us is better for 
the kindly interchange of views? The 
Psalms of David have grown in meaning 
to me since I heard them in a lovely ivy- 
clad church in Berkshire. Ican appre- 
ciate the beauties of Keble without weak- 
ening the charm which Judah Hallevi, 
the sweet singer of the synagogue, has al- 
ways exercised. And if the warm hand- 
clasp, the beaming eye, the hearty phrase 
mean anything, my Catholic or Protest- 
ant brother has been similarly affected. 
He feels now that a mancanbea Jew 
and a brother. 

But it is not only this friendly inter- 
course—it is co-operation of the creeds 
for human betterment which is the hope- 
ful sign of the times. The gentlemen 
who personally organized a lodging-house 
in the most unsavory section of a large 
city never asked, What church do you be- 
long to? Nor did they inquire as to the 
religious principles of the recipients of 
their bounty. They did not insist upon 
hymns or psalm singing or daily devotions. 
It wasa common humanity that impelled 
them to kindly deeds. The scales may 
have fallen from some of our eyes ; they 
are not likely to be resumed. ‘‘With- 
out distinction of creed” is the motto of 
the true philanthropist. 

The border-land of the creeds is widen- 
ing day by day. People are gradually 
awakening to the points of agreement 
between the different sects and find them- 
selves not so very far apart that they can- 
not stretch a helping hand across the gap. 
One crucial test is demanded—not the 
repetition of prayer or formula, not 
antiquity, or vestments, or wealtby en- 
dowments, or venerab]+.3pssciations; but 
the translation into life of what is best 
and purest in the traditional faith and 
symbol. The weaknesses no less than the 
virtues of a common humanity array us 
shoulder to shoulder. It is beginning to 
be understood that the universals of hon- 
esty, virtue, purity, cement men more 
firmly than the particulars of doctrine 
and litany, which have a knack of driving 
men apart and convert religion into ran- 
cor. Themanly preacher, the thoughtful 
worker in every creed finds the basis 
broadening for common action. 

The nations are by no means out of the 
forest, but bird-note and bell-sound are 
growing louder and clearer. It will not 
be always forest and enmity and bitter 
recrimination among those who should 
hasten the era of peace and good-will on 
earth. To emphasize that sentiment in 
the broadest possible way, action is 
needed. And an International Religious 
Congress, composed of representatives of 
every sect that works for righteousness— 
for God, for Virtue, for Immortality— 
would be one powerful and practicable 
method of welding together the world- 
religions. 

But it may be said in objection to the 
plan—it is ahead of the age. Let this 
thought from Robert Browning be an- 
swer: 


“Tis in the advance of individual minds 

TLat the slow crowd should ground their ex- 
pectations 

Eventually to follow—as the sea 
Waits ages in its bed, till some one wave 
But of the multitude aspires, extends 
The empire of the whole, some feet, perhaps, 
Over the strip of sand which could confine 
Its fellows so long time; thenceforth the rest, 
Even to the meanest. hurry in at once, 
And so much is clear gain.” 


New YoRK CITY. 





THE largest and most widely organized 
college society is said to be the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Itex- 
ists in nearly three hundred institutions in 
the United States, Canada, Japan, China 
India, Ceylon, Syria and Turkey. Over 
eleven thousand Christian students are con 














Thanksgiving Day in more than one town 


and brethren. Itis possible that we all 
may agree to be silent on some topics, 
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VISITS TO INVALIDS. 


BY KATE SANBORN, 








I READ many practical articles about 
Christmas gifts, household decorations, 
the care of plants in winter, how to be an 
agreeable guest or hostess, how to prepare 
for ocean travel, how to live on ten dollars 
a week, or five hundred a year, and have 
everything that is needed, how to preserve 
one’s health; but how seldom is anything 
said about the way in which a person real- 
ly ill should be treated by outside friends. 

In cook books, we have general hints on 
caring and cooking for invalids ; we have 
tempting dishes for convalescents and are 
advised to keep the air fresh and pure, but 
guard against draughts, avoiding noise, 
keeping medicines out of sight, getting as 
much sunshine into the room as possible. 
All this is essential, but, after all, the 
friends who enter the sick-room have q 1ite 
as much influence upon the patient as all 
these combined for either good or injury. 
Yet how little 1s said on this important 
matter. The horribly brutal speeches 
that are made by visitors apparently 
friendly and apparently sane, are inexcus- 
able. Some of them are so horrible that 
one must laugh at the very remembrance 
of them. 

To a dear old gentleman who had been 
confined to the house for some time, came 
the cheerful inquiry: *‘Does the grave look 
pleasant to you, Mr. —— ?” 

A lady sorely and dangerously afflicted 
with drupsy, unable to breathe except in a 
sitting position, worn out by sleeplessness 
and suffering, was thus comforted by a 
sympathetic neighbor after viewing her 
with eager curiosity : ‘‘ Well, Mrs. ——, 
you do look awfully. Ido hope you will 
die before you burst!” 

To a nervous old man, depressed by a 
long struggle with disease, and feeble, yet 
very anxious to recover, came this cheer- 
ing observation: *‘ Dear me, how you have 
failed lately! Why, you're as white asa 
sheet! Your blood is all turning to water! 
You can’t last long !” 

By the bedside of a sensitive woman at- 
tacked with pneumonia, I heard a most 
benevolent and truly Coristian woman say 
in clear tones: ‘‘ There is no hope. I see 
the death-mark on her face.” 

Now all this is true, and not in the least 
exaggerated, and all my readers could 
doubtless give equally startling instances 
of lack of ordinary consideration which 
seems to me positively criminal. 

You will find, if ill for several weeks, 
that some of your best friends will study 
your appearance and report with startling 
frankness: ‘‘Why, my dear, how you have 
changed. I really don’t believe I should 
have known you. You are paler or more 
unnaturally flushed (as the case may be) 
since I was here last, and yes, you have per- 
ceptibly lost flesh. But you must get well. 
Weall luve you too much ; we can’t get on 
without you.” This is said with the kindest 
meaning, but to the *‘ puir sick body” 
it means faintness or increased fever or a 
cry after the visitor has departed. What- 
ever may be your disease, the conversa- 
tion, instead of turning upon the cheerful 
and engrossing topics of the time, is too apt 
to be fastened to your own condition, and 
instances are given of Mr. So and So who 
died of the same, or Miss This or That who 
at last recovered, but has never been her 
old self since. We all know how the im- 
agination acts upon the body, even pro- 
ducing death in a perfectly healthy per- 
son. Then how careful we should be in a 
sick-room. 

Mrs. Lincoln, in her Cook Book, gives 
this excellent and much-needed advice: 
‘Cultivate the power of talking to rather 
than with a sick person.” That of itself is 
an art. 

Talk about your own interests, but not 
in tedious detail; describe some recent 
reception or lecture or concert; tell an 
amusing story; above all, do not stay too 
long. : 

One lady recently condensed a novel 
for an invalid friend who was not allowed 
to read. She did it admirably in about 
ten minutes and then wisely left. Such 

a visitor is rare. It is not pleasant to be 


told that you look ‘‘ haggard” or,.as one 
lady phrased it, *‘ wizzled, fairly wiz- 
zled!” 





Some gracious spirits carry with them 
into the sick-room a blessed atmosphere 
of hope and courage and affection, which 
is better than flowers or fruit, or even 
sunshine. 

You will find when ill that some 
friends exhaust you, others excite you 
unduly, some are depressing. A few 
leave you in a state of rest and happiness 
and peace as if angels had accompanied 
them and guided their thoughts in the 
right direction. 

I speak with the assurance of a varied 
experience. 

New YORK CIty. 
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A VIEW OF PEKIN. 





BY THE REV, EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, 





THE great alluvial plain, near the head 
of which Pekin stands, and which is six 
hundred miles by a hnndred and fifty, 
compares with our broadest prairies in 
extent and surpasses them in its harvests. 
But its best friend—the Peiho—becomes 
its worst enemy, when, as this summer, 
it rises in a flood. sweeps over the em- 
bankments and turns the whole country 
into a lake. Our house-boat, forsaking 
the regular channels, pushed deliberately 
through dense fields of maize and millet, 
floating us over many a farmer's ruined 
fortune. 

Pekin is different in many respects 
from what I had supposed. I had thought 
of its streets as narrow; I found many 
of them broad, even to desolateness. I 
had thought of a crowded and gilded 
magnificence; I found much roomy, dusty 
insignificance. There was more comfort 
than I had supposed and less splendor. 

The estimates of the population of 
Pekin vary from 500,000 to 2,000,000. It 
is divided into tbree cities. At the heart 
is the Inner or Forbidden City. The mag- 
nificence of which I had dreamed must 
be here, for it certainly is not elsewhere. 
None can disprove the assertion, for who 
of Europeans has entered its walls? It 
remains to be seen whether foreign min- 
isters will force their way inside after 
the approaching coronation of the Em- 
peror. Here live the royal family, the 
ladies of the court and the attendant 
eunuchs. shut in from profane mortals by 
a red brick wall. 

Outside of this sacred city, and sur- 
rounding it, is the Imperial City, occupied 
mainly by officials and containing tem- 
ples and palaces, pleasure grounds and 
artificial lakes. Although it is now open 
to the public, but few shops are found, 
and but little business is transacted. 
Just here itis that the Roman Catholic 
cathedral lifts its towers, even over- 
looking the imperial palaces, greatly to 
the dismay and disgust of Chinese officials. 
High walls, however, have bren raised to 
keep out the wystic evil influences that 
exhale from it. It was built shortly after 
the entrance of the foreign army and in a 
time of dread, or it would never have 
been here. The Empress will ina few 
months retire from her regency and re- 
side in a new palace now being erected 
forher. It is claimed that for this the 
palace grounds and the city itself must 
be enlarged, and the room of the cathe- 
dral is preferred to its presence. Ar- 
rangements for an exchange of property 
have been made. The Catholics, accord- 
ing to report, having been promised from 
$250,000 to $300,000, with grounds 
for the cathedral in another part 
of the city. I found the Sisters 
of Charity, who are doing a _ noble 
work in their Foundling’s Home with 
four hundred children grieving much at 
the prospect of so soon leaving their fine 
location. 

Around the wall of this Sacred or Im- 
perial City, runs the third or Tartar City, 
in which is inclosed, probably, the greater 
part of the population of Pekin. The 
original design was to have this occu- 
pied by Manchus only, the servants or 
soldiers of the reigning dynasty. To this 
end both inns and theaters, which would 
gather a miscellaneous population, are 
forbidden in the Tartar City, But. the 


-busy, pushing Chinese have flocked with- 


in the walls, and the two races are close- 





ly intermingled, Chinese wives being of- 


ten sought in marriage by Manchus, but 
not Chinese husbands. 

A few marks enable one readily to dis- 
tinguish between Manchus and Chinese 
women. The former have never adopted 
the practice of binding their feet, which 
are usefully large, and their hair is ar- 
ranged in cross pieces like butterfly 
wings instead of in a back extension 
magpie’s beak. 

The relation of these conquering and 
conquered races is most interesting. As 
every Manchu man is supposed to be in 
the service of the Emperor, they are all 
foibidden to practice any trade or enter 
into any business. They can only be 
servants, soldiers or teachers. The repre- 
sentative of every family receives from 
the Emperor a monthly pension, as rice- 
money, to help support him, or her, if it 
is a widow, in idleness, the amount vary- 
ing among the common people from 
about two to eight dollarsa month. This 
is not in compensation for past services 
or losses, but in acknowledgment of the 
relation between the Manchu and his lord. 

Here is a suggestion for our pension ad- 
vocates at home. Let them extend their 
liberal use of the nation’s funds, making 
an allowance to every available citizen 
and voter who may at some time be called 
upon for service. Pension the whole 
Grand Army of the Republic, and per- 
suade every man to join it! 

As once in England, so here, it is really 
the conquered race which has conquered 
In language, religion, general customs, 
there is little, if any difference. The Chi- 
nese have impressed almost everything 
except their women’s crushed feet on the 
Manchus. They are said to be rather less 
opposed to Christianity than the latter, 
because less idle and less bound up with 
the reigning order of things. How long 
their many millions will submit to be 
ruled by a foreign dynasty is a question 
constantly asked, but without any satis- 
factory answer. 

The White Lily sect, which is reported 
as very strong in the South, is said to aim 
at ending the usurpation; yet little is 
known about it. The failure of the 
Taiping Rebellion seems to have left small 
desire even, for anychange. The whole 
future of China is full of uncertainty. 
The impending introduction of Western 
civilization is sure to bring a dissolution, 
ora rupture of many old bonds. Will 
China keep its own autonomy? Will it 
remain one, or be torn into two or per- 
haps many kingdoms? Will it become 
the spoil of Western nations, so that prov- 
ince after province will be swallowed 
up—by France, moving north from An- 
hamand Tonquin, by England moving 
east from Burmah, by Russia pressing in 
from the east and north. and finally, by 
any or all of these seeking to grasp and 
hold Pekin? Will the Chinese master, or 
be mastered by the civilization of the 
West? Whocansay? Some great revo- 
lution is sure toc»me; when or how no 
one knows, least of all the Chinese. 

This disquisition hassprung from alook 
at the Tartar City. The main wall at 
Pekin surrounding this inclosure, and 
which is said to be the greatest wail in 
the world, is two miles in circumference, 
fifty feet high, and fifty feet broad on the 
top. It has nine gates, and above each 
gate is a watch-tower nine stories high 
and with loop-holes for cannon. 

The Chinese City is only on the southern 
side, acity full of business, with crowded, 
narrow streets like other Chinese towns. 
It is called the South City, while the whole 
inclosure within the Tartar walls is called 
the North or Tartar City. 

There is much more to be seen in Pekin 
than in most other cities, but much less 
that can be seen. And every year the 
difficulty of seeing seems to increase. 

The Inner or Forbidden City is strict- 
ly inaccessible, The beautiful marble 
bridge over the Lotus pond, the delight of 
all visitors, is soon to be closed to the 
public, that it may be inclosed for the 
Empress. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to enter the Temple of Heaven, and we 
failed at the temples of Earth. ‘Not for 
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admitted to tle Lama Monastery where 
one thousand Mongol monks aré reported 





to dwell. There was great haggling to 
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get in, and more to get out o* the temple 
of Confucius, where a host of harpies were 
bent on “squeezing” us to the last de- 
gree. 

Yet with ali these drawbacks, a visit to 
Pekin amply rewards one who has the time 
to spend in reaching the most inaccessible 
of the great capitals of the world. I¢ is 
an impressive thing to stand in the center 
of this immense empire. But to me most 
impressive of all was the Hall of Exam- 
inations, where culminates the whole 
system of tests on which all public life jn 
China is based. The word Hall, however, 
is a misnomer; it is a place of stalls, 
Long rows of low sheds, built of stone, and 
about three feet apart, are divided into 
stalls, perhaps four feet broad by six 
deep and seven high. There are, it igs 
claimed, as many as thirteen thousand of 
these stalls in the inclosure. To these, 
for competitive examinations, flock, at 
certain periods of the year, crowds of 
anxious aspirants for proimotion in official 
life. For three days and three nights 
each one occupies his stall, eating, sleep. 
ing and working in the same cell. 

Then comes an interval of aday or two, 
after which another siege of three days, 
followed, perhaps, by athird. It is not 
strange that some go crazy under the 
strain. Butthisis China. Here is the 
key toits system. Hither from all the 
provinces gather those who have passed 
the local tests and are ready to encounter 
the imperial scrutiny. 

It is the Chinese classics, however, which 
form the never-failing subject. Here is 
the seat of the power of Confucius! here 
the stronghold of Chinese conservatism! 
But here, too, is an instrument ready at 
hand for the introduction of the Western 
sciences! Once let the Government re- 
quire from the candidates a knowledge of 
what is taught in our colleges—once 
make such knowledge the test of promo- 
tion and how quickly would the vast 
empire be stirred! Within a few years, 
more or less, some change like this must 
inevitably come. 

PEKIN, CHINA. 
—_——_—_—_—_-_o> 


LIFE AND IMMORTALITY. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAK, D.D. 











‘“‘If a man die, shall he live again?” 
said Job in the season of sore affliction, 
and in a gloomy and desponding frame 
of mind. Yes, he will live again, said 
Jesus Christ in his Gospel, as preached by 
himself and by his apostles. Paul sum- 
marizes the answer by telling us that 
Christ ‘‘hath brought life and immortality 
to light through bis Gospel.” 

The fact, resting upon the authority of 
such a teacher, that we shall survive 
death, and exist in a future life, and that, 
if we are the friends of Christ, this state 
will be one of endless blessedness, is cer- 
tainly good news to this world. It is 
news which one naturally desires to hear 
on the basis of some authority that he 
can safely trust, and that, too, whether 
thinking of his own death, which he 
knows must come at last, or of the death 
of the dear ones he has loved and 
lost, and in respect to whom he cherishes 
the comforting hope that they are at rest 
in Heaven. Better news never came 
to earth. 

Cicero, the great Roman orator, after 
discussing the question of a future life. 
and stating the sentiments of philos- 
ophers on the subject, said: ‘‘ Which of 
these opinions is true, some god must tell 
us. Which is most like to truth, is a great 
question.” Socrates, the wise man of 
Greece, when near the close of life, said: 
‘* T hope to go hence to good men, but of 
that Iam not very confident; nor doth it 
become any wise man to be positive that 
so it will be.. I must now die, and you 
shall live; but whick of us is in the better 
state, God only knows.” Bishop Butler, 
by a, process of analogical reasoning, en- 
deavored to show, and did show, so far as. 
such reasoning could be made to bear on 
the question, that death creates no adverse 
presumption against our mente] existence 
after that event, and hence that we may 
suppose such existence, notwithstanding 
the fact of death and the seeming de- 
struction cqnnected therewith and re- 
sulting therefrom. All the reasonings of 
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the world on this subject in all ages, in- 


dependently of the Bible, though some of 
them have been calculated to awaken 
pope, have always come short of certain- 
ty, and have never given the needed in- 
formation as to our state after death, if 
we survive that event. 

The question whether we shall survive 
the death of the body, and if so,in what 
condition we shall exist, really involves 
the question whether God so wills, and 
what disposition he will make of us. We 
have no inherent self-existence as to either 
pody or soul. We did not create our- 
selves, and we cannot by our own power 
perpetuate our own life either before or 
after death. What does God will on the 
subject? That isthe question to be an- 
swered. If he wills our immortality, 
then it is certain; but if he wills the re- 
verse, then our existence closes with 
death. 

Who then is Jesus Christ? Heis nota 
philosopher, like Plato, or Socrates, or 
Cicero, reasoning about death and a 
future life, and endeavoring to see what 
the facts render most probable. He does 
not reason at all upon the matter. As- 
suming to be a messenger from God and 
proving this assumption by his miracles, 
he in various ways simply states the fact 
of a future life upon his own authority, 
and makes it a part of the revelation con- 
tained in his Gospel and also states upon 
what conditions that life will be one of 
supreme blessedness. The whole question 
turns not upon any direct proof of sucha 
lifein the way of argument, but upon 
what Christ said, and upon what he em- 
powered and authorized the apostles to 
say in hisname. If one wants mere ar- 
gument on the point, upon which he him- 
self will pass judgment, he need not look 
to Christ for it, for he will get none; and 
he need not look to the apostles for it, 
since they do not reason on the subject. 
Christ being what he declared and proved 
himself to be, and the apostles being his 
inspired messengers, then his simple 
statement, or their statement of a future 
life, is the end of the question to any one 
who accepts him and them in this charac- 
ter, and is not only conclusive, but vastly 
better than all the arguments that were 
ever urged since the world began. We 
then have a rock of certainty on which 
to build our faith and hope. We then 
know what God wills, and what he will 
make true. Then we have a revelation 
from God in respect to a matter that is of 
the highest importance to us, yet which, 
without revelation, is so embarrassing to 
mere reason. It is thus that Jesus Christ 
“hath brought life and immortality to 
light through his Gospel.” 

That the soul is not destroyed by the 
catastrophe which is so fatal to the body; 
that it lives and acts after death as really 
as it did before; that if Christian virtue 
has adorned it here, it will, when leaving 
this earthly scene, ascend to Heaven, and 
there dwell forever; that its life in Heaven 
willbe one of indescribable blessedness 
and surpassing glory, far exceeding any- 
thing that is possible in time; that Christ 
himself will come again and raise the 
dead, and clothe his people with ‘‘ spirit- 
ual” bodies, like unto his own ‘glorious 
body”; and that in this way death will be 
“swallowed upin victory ’”’—such are the 
truths appearing in his Gospel, through 
which life and immortality are brought 
to light. This is what he said, either with 
his own lips, or by those of his apostles, or 
by both. Since he hasthus spoken, and 
they have spoken, the problem of death is 
greatly simplified to human thought. 
Men, having the light thus given, need 
not speculate on the subject, or reason 
from uncertain data, or frame theories 
which they cannot verify. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, through him, 
these glorious realities have poured their 
beams into time, and photographed them- 
selves upon the faith of men. Blessed be 
God that men may now know somethings 
that they either did not before know at 
all, or did not so well know. Oh, if 
Socrates could have heard Christ, or spent 
an hour with Paul, he would have seen 
what, simply as Socrates, he did not see. 
Yes, if a man die, he shall live again, and 
ifallied with Christ here, he shall live the 





life of Heaven hereafter, where Christ 
himself is, and where it is his will that all 
his people should be. That man’s death, 
though a loss and a grief to others, is not 
a calamity to himself, but the triumph 
and coronation of his being. 

What a blessed thought is this to carry 
through life, and with which to leave the 
scenes of earth! How it clarifies our vis- 
ion of death, while it illumines the future! 
(so, sound it through all lands, and tell 
this anxious race to stop reasoning from 
mere probabilities, and simply read and 
believe what Christ says in his Gospel. 
What he there says is worth more, alike 
to the head and the heart, than all that 
was ever said by the wisest uninspired 
man who ever lived. He has all fullness 
of knowledge, and cannot be mistaken 
himself, and will not misguide others. 
Certainty dwelt on his lips. What we all 
need, no matter how learned in the sci- 
ence of earth, is to sit at the feet of Jesus, 
and learn of him. He, and he only, is 
‘*the way, and the twuth,and the life.” 
What he declares to be real is no fiction. 
Peter was right when he said: ‘‘ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ECHOES OF SPRINGFIELD. 
BY THE REV. G. F. MAGOUN, D.D. 








By the word ‘‘ echoes” is not here meant 
the comments of the press on the meeting 
at Springfield, it means instead the pro- 
longation of certain points made against 
the Board, the reverberations kept up by 
repetition of certain blows then struck. 

There has been a hope, hardly an expec- 
tation, that all this would cease when the 
issue thrust upon the Board by the minor- 
ity had been a second time decided. But 
the course of the one journal and the one 
Review which comprise their organs cuts 
off the hopes. The misstatements and 
sophistry and denunciations go on. 

At Des Moines the chief speaker of the 
opposition spurned the idea that the cor- 
porate members could be kept from leav- 
ing the main track for the Andover switch 
by any apprehension of reduced gifts from 
orthodox supporters. ‘‘The American 
Board is not for sale,” he exclaimed, with 
applause from acertain quarter. Now the 
boot is on the other leg. A Boston pas- 
tor gave out at Springfield that contribu- 
tions from a few churches would run down 
if the Board did not switch off. Theanswer 
to that is: ‘*‘The American Board is not 
for sale.” 

We are still told over and over again 
that the defense in this debate began the 
attack, and those who resist the introduc- 
tion of Future Probation have made all the 
trouble caused by the attempt to introduce 
it. One is reminded of Mr. Lincoln’s re- 
ply, at Cooper Institute, 1860, to a similar 
accusation that the North began the seces- 
sion struggle, and was the sole offender. 

‘* You say you will destroy the Union, 
and then you say the great crime of having 
destroyed it will be upon us! That is cool. 
A highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, 
and mutters through his teeth: ‘Stand 
and deliver, or I shall kill you, and then 
you will be your own murderer.’” 

The same people tell us that all would 
be peace, if we would only yield to the 
Andover inroad, and also that we have 
made all the inroads ourselves. 

This is quite equaled—as to logical con- 
sistency—by the position of a few esteemed 
brethren, who protest that they do not 
agree at all with Andover, do not for a 
moment accept Future Probation, and yet 
talk and vote on that side right along. 
By ceasing to look one way and row an- 
other they could bring the movement that 
leans on them to the ground, and the dis- 
turbance to an end. Their self-extenuation 
is curious. Of course they are in a false 
position, and the more so as they are now 
quoted by those who would injure the 
Board more than the original assailants. 
It is of no use for them to protest that they 
are conservatives. Whom dothey help? No 
use tosay they cannot come back to the 
support of the faith of the founders of the 
Board and the methods they inaugurated, 
because of this or that immaterial mutter. 

When one German thinker was charged 





plied: ‘‘I am in no way an unconditional 
adherent of community in land, but only 
an unconditional opponent of the preju- 
dices against it.” ; 

An opponent of Prohibition was once 
nominated for a small local office in Maine 
where the majority were Prohibitionists. 
They were anxious to call him out, that 
he might get no votes to which he was not 
entitled. On the stump he said : ‘‘ I want 
to state my position with perfect clearness, 
so nobody can misunderstand. I am in 
favor of the Maine Law, and agin’ its exe- 
cution.” 

Why are these brethren “agin’” our 
maintaining and defending their own be- 
lief and that of all our fathers in the admin- 
istration of the Board? Were we or they 
elected to do anything else? Why single 
out the immemorial faith as to probation 
to be abandoned? Would the founders of 
the Board have doneso? Why pretend that 
warnings against error insome ‘“ annual” 
sermons have been out of character and 
divisive, any more than others? Did the 
preacher at Bostoncreate the danger of 
teaching the heathen metaphysical and 
controversial points in place of the Gospel, 
as to which he cautioned us? Did the 
preachers at Des Moines or Portland antici- 
pate and suggest hypotheses and dogmas 
that had not been heard of in the Board? 
Why should Dr. Walker assail his fellow- 
preachers who had not assailed him, and 
do it in the interest of heresies he rejects ? 
Ten years ago, as the record of the Pruden- 
tial Committee shows, new departures 
were causing the Committee trouble. Did 
Dr. Goodwin’s sermon, or Dr. Withrow’s, 
cause that any more thaf Dr. Walker’s? 
No speech at Springfield did so much as 
the latter’s to prevent peace. 

The Progressives quote individual theo- 
logians who have held Future Probation, 
and their Conservative allies argue that the 


tions, sustained by no Congregational 
creeds, and by no historic symbols of faith, 
an equal place with the assured views of 
truth, from which they are departures. 
Would it not be well, before pressing this 
further, togive up quoting the saying of 
1871, against the Board’s not being @ theo- 
logical court to settle questions of belief, 
even for itself? Dr. Edward Beecher can 
show our friends that individuals in past 
ages have had Universalist ideas. Are the 
Committee any more competent to settle 
that question of belief, never tolerated in 
Evangelical creeds, in favor of Universal- 
ism in our missions? How long after ad- 
mitting partial Restorationism before it 
would be demanded that the Committee 
admit Universal Restorationism into our 
missions, on the ground that if it is ex- 
cluded, oppressed young candidates would 
be refused freedom of thought? Nothing 
prevents but a higher moral sense among 
Universalists themselves as to breaches of 
trust. ‘If Park St. Church,” said the 
Christian Leader, ‘‘ resolves that Univer- 
salism shail not be taught under its aus- 
pices and by its patronage, it does no more 
than keep faith with its pew-holuers. 
We make no complaint ; we fully approve 
the consistency and the fair dealing.” 

Is it not high time that hollow, unfair, 
and misleading echoes from Springfield 
should cease ? 

GRINNELL, IA. 
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THE PARADE OF THE GHASTLY. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 








Not the least fault of our modern 
American civilization is its wholly un- 
necessary and prodigiously harmful pa- 
rade of the ghastly. This unhealthful 
habit finds its expression chiefly in what 
we may call the apotheosis of crime and 
the dramatization of death—in other 
words, in the American treatment of 
criminals and the American conduct of 
funerals. 

Not long since there were confined in 
the Tombs prison of the city of New York 
four men sentenced to be hanged for the 
crime of murder. An eminentclergyman 
of New York City, after repeated visits to 
these condemned criminals. confessed to 
a friend that he found it utterly impossi- 
ble to impress upon their minds the terri- 
ble significance not only of crime unre- 





by another with being a Socialist, he re- 


Board should give these individual aberra- . 


which it was to be, humanly speaking, expi- 
ated. And why? Because the dramatic fea- 
tures of the approaching execution had been 
so magnified in the minds of these criminals 
by reporters and others who had been 
allowed to visit them, that they had come 
to look forward to it, much as the 
bride looks forward to the marriage cere- 
mony, as the grand and crowning event 
of their earthly existence—a magnificent 
dress occasion, gotten up for the sole pur- 
pose of ushering them with fitting éclat 
into the realm of the unseen. Further- 
more (to the infinite scandal of the clergy- 
man) it seems that there had been a rival- 
ry for the conversion of these men be- 
tween several Catholic priests, a Method- 
ist exhorter, some la} workers, and a del- 
egation of ladies from one of the fashion- 
able churches of the metropolis. The lat- 
ter, at the time of the clergyman’s visit, 
had succeeded in capturing one of the 
distinguished criminals by the bribe of a 
first-class funeral, with flowers, music, a 
broad-cloth suit, a white necktie and the 
services of the most artistic undertaker 
on Manhattan Island! The other gentle- 
men of the gallows were still holding out 
for extra inducements. One of them had 
his imagination so fired with the pyro- 
technic tragedy in which he was ahout to 
play a part, and the accounts of it which 
would appearin the great newspapers, 
that he actually requested the sheriff to 
allow him to rehearse his part before it 
came off in order that he might try with 
what firmness and what a lofty air he 
could walk to the gallows and ascend the 
steps when the fatal hour should come ! 

The attitude of the press and tbe public 
generally toward crime inthis country is 
such as to impress weuk and coarse- 
grained minds with an idea that there is 
something sublime and distinguishing in 
the extremer manifestations of total de- 
pravity. The result of this infatuation, 
in time, will certainly be the evolution of 
a class of men who had rather be hung 
than be President. There is but one 
remedy, and that is to draw the black 
cap of total extinction, moral as well as 
physical, over the criminal’s head from 
the moment when his sentence has been 
pronounced until his body is disposed of 
secretly and forever. Wemust adopt the 
English method of dealing with capital 
crime, where, when the doors of the 
court-room close upon him, the doomed 
man passes forever from human sight, as 
effectually as though he had been buried 
in a dungeon of London Tower. His exe- 
cutionis private, only the required legal 
number of witnesses being presént. The 
great outside world. knows nothing of 
when he died or how he died. The pry- 
ing reporter is for once nonplussed, and 
ailthat society knows, or asks to know, 
is that a man whose hands are red with 
his brother’s blood has vanished forever 
in the inexorable jaws of that good, great 
Iron Giant, the Law.* We must get rid 
of whatever is spectacular in the punish- 
ment of crime, whether a man be a mur- 
derer, athief, or a mere lay rascal, be- 
fore we can claim to have anything ap- 
proaching an effective punitive system 
in this country. The newspapers must 
stop weaving their arabesques around the 
purgatorial horrors of our institutions of 
justice. We must have a gallows with- 
out a Doré; we must have police records 
without a Julian Hawthorne. 

And further, if we continue making 
literary capital out of crime, breakfasting 
and supping on our social cancers, idol- 
izing the ugliness of the criminal as the 
Chinese idolize their misshapen gods, what 
shall we ourselves—the whole sixty mil- 
lions of us—become in theend, but a na- 
tion of moral lepers and professional and 
amateur blackguards? A tendency tow- 
ard this aspect of scciety is seen in the 








* Since these paragraphs were written IJ tind in the 
report of the Commissioners, appointed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, to investigate the 
most humane methods of executing capital punish- 
ment, the following recommendations: That the 
court, in passing sentence, shall designate a week dur- 
ing which the execution shall take place, leaving the 
day to the discretion of the officer who ts to inflict the 
penalty. Also, that the body of the criminal shall be 
buried in the prison cemetery without religious or 
other services: Further. and most important of all 
tomy mind, that “no account of the details of any 
such execution, beyond the statement of the fact that 
such convict was on the day in question duly exe- 
cuted, according to the law, at the prison, shall be 
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published in any newspaper.” 
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growing toleration of divorce in high life, 
anda growing worship of low brows, and 
brute necks, and bad blood, and the crim- 
inal type of humanity in professional 
pugilism. 
But turning now to another aspect of 
the parade of the ghastly in modern 
American life, what shall we say of the 
tinseled barbarism of the American nine- 
teenth-century funeral? Alas, that any- 
thing so sacred as death should become 
the subject of travesty among us! And 
yet by what other name shall we call the 
revolting display, the hollow splendor, 
the unbecoming elaborateness, the almost 
blasphemous festivity of a certain type of 
funeral which is coming to be fashtona- 
ble in America? What shall we say of a 
funeral banquet, of the frippery of fash- 
ionable mortuary attire, of living to match 
the ‘‘blackness of the grave,” of plumes 
and ebon horses, and a casket finer than 
another’s. and a fortune in flowers, and 
wines, and everything but tears? It has 
come to the point that to bury a person 
in high life ‘‘decently” costs more, in this 
country, than to support an individual 
comfortably for seventy years. The ex- 
pense of the modern funeral is something 
en. rmous; and the rapacity of the mod- 
ern undertaker is not to be gauged by any 
standard in the history of human greed. 
Here are thousands and millions of the 
poor suffering for bread and fire, and yet 
every day, and almost every hour, year 
in, year out, the well-to-do classes in our 
cities are throwing away their thousands 
of dollars upon the pitiful pageantry of a 
fashionablefuneral! Dust cannot go back 
to dust except the way is paved with gold. 
The world must Le advertised that one of 
its number is no more, but has gone down 
to the grave, carrying with him, contrary 
to all Scripture and all proverb, a goodly 
portion of perishable eartbly treasure. 
This parade of the ghastly seems to be 
peculiarto American society. Is it in- 
digenous ? Isthere anything in the Amer- 
ican soil or atmosphere which particular- 
ly nourishes it? I think not. It 1s merely 
a bad habit; a display of perverted taste. 
It can be corrected just as all bad habits 
and all false tastes are corrected. Public 
and private sentiment must be awakened 
againstit, and there must be an effort at 
reformation. The time to beginis always 
the present time, and the place to begin 
is always the place where one is. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE PRAYER-MEETING IN HIS- 
TORY. 


BY THE REV. J. L. JENKINS. 


Tue INDEPENDENTS most creditable 
efforts in behalf of the prayer-meeting, 
may, perhaps, be aided by recalling the 
history of its rise and establishment in 
the churches. 

Professor Phelps, in an address given 
in, Andover and afterward printed in 
The Congregationalist, made the follow- 
ing statements: 








‘*In the olden time, the two sermons on 
the Lord’s Day, with the accompanying 
exerciss, constituted the whole of the ser- 
vices of public worship. 

** Sabhath-schools were not. 

‘Weekly lectures were not frequent, ex- 
cept the single lecture preparatory to the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper. The 
only notable exception to this statement I 
am able to discover is the institution of the 
Thursday lecture in the old First Church of 
Boston. 

‘* We are within bounds in saying that, as 
a general rule, the services of public wor- 
ship were limited to the Lord’s Day and to 
the two preaching services of that day.”’ 

To the general rule announced by 
Professor Phelps there were exceptions. 

In the years 1734-36 occurred the re- 
vival under Edwards at Northampton. 
In connection with it there were organ- 
ized in different neighborhoods of many 
towns private praying circles called 
‘** societies” or ‘‘ family meetings,” witha 
“Covenant” or ‘*‘ Constitution” sub- 
scribed to by the members, obliging 
them to meet at each other’s houses 
weekly or monthly ‘‘ to seek the Lord.” 

There is extant a pamphlet in which 
are given seven reasons for such a meet- 
ing and twelve rules for conducting it. 
Such private praying circles were not nu- 


‘In 1821 Amherst College. 


In 1740 was the ‘‘ Great Awakening” 
under Whitefield. A feature of it was 
the revival and multiplication of meet- 
ings on secular days for prayer. A social 
prayer-mecting of ladies connected with 
the Old South Church, Boston, was or- 
ganized about 1745 or 1750 by Miss Abi- 
gail Waters, a lady of most eminent 
piety and usefulness, who was converted 
under the preaching of Mr. Whitefield 
and Mr. Tennant. 

Dr. West established in Stockbridge in 
1758 meetings on week-days in which the 
young men were invited to speak or write 
on subjects or passages previously given 
out, and in which meetings he met with 
them. 

Meetings other than those upon the 
Sabbath were never numerous and did 
not long continue. The ministers and 
conservative church-members opposed 
them. There is in existence a letter of 
Jonathan Edwards reproving a young 
man for taking part in a meeting held in 
his father’s house and appealing to him 
as a wise, intelligent young man who was 
able to see whereunto such a practice 
would grow, to desist from it. Ministers 
frequently refused to give notice of meet- 
ings unless they were themselves to be 
present and preside, or in their place some 
officer of the church. 

Taking in all possible exceptions, Pro- 
fessor Phelps’s statement is true that, in 
the olden time, services of public worship 
were limited to the Lord’s Day, and to the 
two preaching services of that day. The 
early years of the present century were 
eventful years in the religious history of 
Massachusetts and New England. Then 
occurred the Unitarian defection carrying 
with it Harvard College and eighty-one 
churches. Most earnestly did the reli- 
gious men of this period labor. In 1808 
the Theological Seminary at Andover was 
founded. In 1810 the American Board. 
In this period 
of earnest religious activity the prayer- 
meeting was born. 

In the very first years of this century a 
few brethren of the Old South desired to 
join in holding prayer-meetings, but were 
opposed by the members of the society 
and some of the church. Nine, however, 
formed themselves into an association for 
mutual religious improvement, holding 
weekly meetings and frequently enjoying 
the presence of the Rev. Dr. Eckley, the 
pastor of the Old South. 

From this praying circle came the Park 
Street Church, organized in 1808, February 
27th. 

In Brimfield, Mass. , the prayer-meeting 
was established in 1818. In Cromwell, 
Conn., about 1818-19. Aslate as 1818, it was 
said that only two laymen in New Britain, 
Conn., were ever heard to pray in public. * 
Dr: Charles Walker, the father of Dr. 
Walker, of Hartford, was settled in Rut- 
land, Vt., in 1823. There was then no 
prayer-meeting. He established one. I 
make the following extract from a 
pamphlet containing addresses on the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of the 
First Church of Christ in Pomfret, Conn.: 
** We cannot say how much visiting from 
house to house and cate hetical instruction 
there was during the first two pastorates, a 
period of ninety years; but preaching and 
public assemblies were limited to two ser- 
vices on the Sabbath (and in cold weather 
frequently to one); the preparatory lecture 
and an occasional lecture in the house of 
some aged person orinvalid. None but the 
pastor took part in acts of social worship. 
Laymen never praye: or spoke on religious 
themes in public. No place or time was 
given them. It was looked upon by the 
age as disorderly. Any brother inclined to 
such service was looked upon as a ‘new 
light’ and a ‘separatist.’ But at the open- 
ing of the third pastorate, 1802, prayer and 
conference meet*ngs were introduced, 
though many of the elderly people trembled 
for the result.” 

The introduction of the prayer-meeting 
was on this wise everywhere. Whence 
the idea of itcame is not easily deter- 
mined. To us it seems an idea that 
might naturally occur to any one. We 
must remember, however, that the fa- 
thers had given up to the clergy the entire 
conduct of religious meetings, and would 
not have thought of interfering with what 
long and universal usage had established. 





merous. 





‘“‘The modern style of prayer-meeting 
(partly borrowed from the Quakers) wherein 
everybody is expected to speak or pray or 
sing at the prompting of the Spirit, is, I 
think, entirely novel in our churches.”’ 

Whencesoever the idea of the prayer- 
meeting came, it appeared in the early 
years of this century; soon became an 
established and wide-spread institution, 
and has endured with no material changes 
for nearly eighty years. 

Whatamong all our religious appoint- 
ments has changed so little ? The time of 
Sabbath services has changed; the order 
-of services in public worship has changed; 
ways of collecting money have changed; 
instruction has changed. The prayer- 
meeting is essentially what it was when 
it appeared. If adapted in the form it 
had then, to the needs and conditions 
prevailing eighty years ago, is it certain 
its form meets present needs and condi- 
tions? If the fathers were wise enough to 
originate a service helpful to themselves, 
may not their sons be credited with wis- 
dom enough to adjust the fathers’ insti- 
tution to themselves ? 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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WASHINGTON is apparently becoming a 
city of Conventions. To meet under the 
shadow of the national dome appears to 
afford satisfaction to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. The men of wool have 
just gone, the Shipping League hung out 
its flag for a day or two at Willard’s Hall, 
with the motto, ‘‘ Americans must and 
shall be restored,” the National Board of 
Trade came a little later, and on the same 
day there were tobacco growers enough 
to keep the moths out of the Ebbitt House 
parlors, where they met, for a month ; the 
Pure Food Convention, and the Potters’ 
Association also met on the same day, and 
the Women’s Rights people, the Chemists, 
Agriculturists and Doctors are coming: 
like the back counties, they are yet to be 
heard from. 

The most distinguished arrivals during 
the week have been the Corean Embassy. 
They were presented at the White House 
on one of che rawest and coldest days we 
have been afflicted with since this sort of 
weather has set in. They drove over 
from the Arlington Hotel in carriages and 
were received by the President in the 
Blue room, with Dr. Allen, their Ameri- 
can interpreter. They are well-mannered 
men, because they have that ‘‘ Semitic 
serenity” which is common to those races, 
the Chinese and the Japanese and the 
East Indians, who are not Aryan by 
descent. They dress like Coreans and not 
like Chinese. One would never mistake 
them; the Coreans wear long tunics 
from shoulders to feet, wnere the 
Chinese have a short outer one over a 
long one underneah, generally of two 
colors. The Corean wears a hat more 
marvelous than the civilized chimney- 
pot. It is equally stiff, and equally black, 
but is a three-story sugar-loaf with 
straight, round brim. The belt at the 
waist is a hoop, standing away from the 
figure and apparently inlaid with shells 
or something glittering, as one could not 
peep too closely, although American cu- 
riosity stares a good deal. Two of them 
wear the esthetic stork among water 
lilies, embroidered upon satin panels and 
hung down their backs, so that, as an 
amused by-stander said, ‘‘ They must take 
care, or the young ladies will get hold of 
them and stand them in the corners of 
their drawing-rooms.” I am told, how- 
ever, that it is not intended as an object 
of vertu, but is a decoration like the 
Golden Fleece, or the orders worn by the 
diplomats. Two of the Legation speak 
English learned at an American Govern- 
ment school in their own country. They 
are settled in a house in the west end, and 
it is said will entertain, as well as the 
Chinese, at whom they look black wher- 
ever they meet. The Chinese are really 
doing thingsso modern and civilized that 
there is danger of their being demoralized. 
The Minister gives little dances at his 
house every few weeks, at which he gets 





Dr. Bacon wrote me, some years since: 


an American matron or two to preside, 
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dance in the great music room and then 
have a supper. Mrs. Starring received 
| for the Minister un one of these occasions, 
We in Washington do not think that the 
Chinese “‘ must go”; in fact, we should 
be very sorry to have them, 

There have been very few large parties 
this winter; three or four are all, so far: 
one at the British Legation early in Janu- 
ary, one given by Mrs. Patton, and one 
by Senator and Mrs. Hearst, while teag 
multiply on every side, and there are a 
great many dinners. Secretary and Mrs, 
Whitney are beginning their series of en- 
tertainments which are not called balls, 
but which might be. Their house ig al- 
ways gay with flowers, there are musicians 
in the dancing room, the supper is very 
elegant and profuse, and if people not in 
official position did likewise for only one 
evening it would be called a ball. These 
take place Fridays in January, and the 
young people stay until the older ones 
have gone, to dance, and there are to be 
three or four; so they are called ‘Mrs, 
Whitney’s evenings.” 

A great many dinners—of course, every 
man in Washington has something he 
calls dinner; but the kind that gets into 
the newspapers with a list of the invited 
guests and a mention of the flowers and 
the dinner-cards, and which aggravates 


guests said that was worth repeating— 
that kind has been -very numerous. Mr. 
Cleveland gave a dinner to the diplomats, 
the second of his series ; Marshal and Mrs, 
Wilson gave one in honor of Miss Storrs, 
the guest of Mrs. Cleveland; Secretary 
and Mrs. Fairchild, invited the President 
and his wife and Senator and Mrs. Stan- 
ford and Mrs. U.S. Grant, who is visiting 
Mrs. Stanford; Secretary Bayard gave a 
dinner to the diplomats; Mr. and Mrs. 
Washington MacLean, one to Mrs. Grant; 
Justice and Mrs. Blatchford to Judge 
Potter, who preached the Sunday before 
at the old Trinity church on C and Third 
Streets, one of the oldest churches in the 
city and where they have beautiful sing- 
ing; Mr.and Mrs. Lyman Tiffany gave a 
dinner to Mr. Chamberlain, who later in 
in the week retaliated by adinner at the 
Arlington toa party of gentlemen; the 
Swedish Minister also remembered Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Endicott by a dinner, and 
so on and so on until it grows monoto- 
nous. 

Mr. Ingalls, who had the misfortune to 
have his house in Kansas City burned a 
short time ago, has felt the loss of his li- 
brary most keenly. Soon after the news 
came he said to a friend: “‘ Dotell me 
something by way of consolation. Think 
of the irreparable loss.” The lady looked 
at him and said: *‘Your children were not 
in the burning house,” and she looked at 
the pretty group, two bright-eyed little 
girls, an older sister just merging into 
young ladyhood, and his memory filled 
the number with the image of the son, a 
young man as tall as himself. 

Probably the answer of the lady had 
the desired effect; aday later when he 
was overwhelmed with telegrams and 
letters of sympathy and condolence, he 
telegraphed back: ‘‘Ium gladthe well 
was not burned.” 

Mr, Ingalls has received, that is if the 
United States will allow him to accept, a 
gavel of inlaid wood from a Mexican vete- 
ran under the impression that the gavel 
used by the presiding officer of the Senate 
was worn out. It isa pretty little ham- 
mer weighing only two ounces and with 
350 different pieces of wood in its mosaic 
sides. But how can Mr. Ingalls depart 
from that time-honored ivory cube which 
all the Presidents of the Senate have had, 
even before the memory of Mr. Isaac Bas- 
sett, assistant door-keeper for fifty years? 
It isso small that it is held and almost 
concealed in the palm of the hand, and 
the ignorant stranger who sees the Senate 
for the first time often fancies that its 
President is recalling Senators to their 
duty with an ink-bottle. Isaac Bassett 
would feel that his senate was going to 
the bowwows if any other gavel were used; 
and as the one presented will have togo 
through the forms demanded when a pres- 
ent is given to a United States officer, it 
will be some time before Mr. Ingalls can 





and a number of young people go and 





make the change. 
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The new Fish Commissioner has been 
inted and confirmed at a salary of 
5,000 dollars a year. He is an ex-Con- 
federate, after the war becoming a pro- 
fessor of geology and inining engineering 
in the Virginia Military Institute, and was 
appointed the State Commissioner of 
Fisheries of Virginia, afterward con- 
nected with the United States Fish Com- 
mission. He will have to prove himself 
fitted for the place by his works more than 
in almost any other place under Govern- 
ment, the difficulty being that he will 
have to draw the line between science and 
the economic and practical object of the 
Commission. To make it practical a large 
amount of scientific investigation is nec- 
essary; for instance, if your food fish 
fails, science must find his habits and 
ways of living, and learn the necessities 
of his environment in order to guard 
against a recurrence of the evils that have 
destroyed him. So far it is in the interests 
of political economy that science works, 
but it must stop when it has found the 
reasons, whereas science would like to go 
on indefinitely with its investigation be- 
cause there is always more tolearn. Pro- 
fessor Baird had so endeared himself to 
those around him that Mr. MacVonald 
will find the placea hard one to fill, if he 
isa common man and not fitted to the 
position. 

Secretary Bayard has commenced a se- 
ries of receptions, such as a Secretary of 
State usually gives during the season, but 
which were dropped when death entered 
his family so suddenly two years ago. 

The Charity Ball was an event, though 
it hardly seemed asif it could be without 
Mrs. General Ricketts to manage it. The 
only cold thing about this charity is the 
weather, which continues to linger in the 
neighborhood of zero with shameless dis- 
regard of the fact that the Weather Bureau 
is in our midst, and will register all the 
cold facts about it with impartiality. 
When Mrs. Ricketts was manager uponits 
list, she was so very successful in interest- 
ing every one, that people looked around 
to see upon whom her mantle would fall, 
when she left Washington, after the 
death of her husband, General Ricketts. 
The reception committee, Mrs. Struve, 
Mrs. General Sheridan, Mrs. Edwardes, 
Mrs. L. Z. Leiter and others were chosen 
from the members of the board of lady 
visitors and directors, and it was held at 
the Armory, the only place large enough 
and light enough for such an assemblage. 
There is a veiled sarcasm about the last 
half of that expression which only a 
dwellerin Washington can comprehend. 
The quality of the gas is fearful, here 
where it is “served out to unfortunates 
who have put pipes into their houses, and 
on the streets the economy of the company 

issuchthat when one notes that by the 
Almanac there is a moon, one immediately 
adds: ‘‘That means dark streets ;’”’ for the 
moon has a provoking way of not shining 
on many of the nights when the Almanac 
advertises it as present. On one of the 
corners of the most frequented part of the 
city a private electric light was put up. 
The prudent company immediately took 
away the gas-lamps there. Mr. Wormley 
only burns his light till midnight, but 
that makes no difference with the gas 
company. People who are foolish enough 
often to be out that way blunder round 
that corner in the dark. This anecdote is 
to teach that though Washington is the 
most delightful city in the United States, 
it has its dark side. To return to the 
Charity Ball, which was light enough to 
record many feet on the meter, as well as 
many on the floor. There was dancing, 
the first quadrilles led by very distin- 
quished people, who were assigned the 
square dances by the young ladies with 
the feeling that the round dances are to 
be kept ‘‘ for usand the young men.” 

The diplomatic corps would have 
gone to the ball almost to a man, 
but for the sudden death of Vis- 
count das Nogueiras, the Minister 
from Portugal; that of course prevented 
their attendance. One family, Secretary 
Bayard’s, was prevented from going by the 
untimely death of a near relative. 

Mrs. General Sheridan was also ill, and 
her children have the measles. It was 


. is again idealistic—poetic—in character, but 


cially when the day broke into a very 
hasty pudding of sleet, rain, ice and snow 
mingled and alternating. But it wasa 
brilliant success, after all. The President 
and Mrs. Cleveland did not go either; but 
a distingnished writer has said that ‘ so- 
ciety as society does not need a head at 
all.” The head of the Government is not 
necessarily the head of society also; so 
they managed to get on without the ex- 
ecutive officerof theGovernment. There 
was a room full without any morecom- 
ing, and the light was full and soft, and 
showed the streamers and patriotic deco- 
rations of the armory very well. 
Secretary Endicott danced in one of 
the square dances, if not more, and his 
pretty daughter, loaded down with two 
great bouquets, stood to receive with Mrs 
Leiter, Mrs. Captain Rodgers, and Mrs. 
Stone. In the throng were Dr. Ruth, a 
professional beauty of the male sex, Miss 
Adele Grant, and so many pretty girls in 
bewildering gowns that it teok a stout 
heart to contemplate them calmly from 
the hight of the platform, where those 
who were “ out in the forties ” retired to 
view the scene. The comment made 
from a carriage load just driving away at 
one o’clock, is perhaps the best description 
of the whole thing: 

‘* Considering that money was the ob- 
ject of this ball and that the tickets were 
liable to be sold to anybody, it is amazing 
what a select and delighful set of people 
was there.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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A FEW weeks agolI spoke at some length 
of a large picture which Mr. La Farge had 
just completed for the decoration of a mu- 
sic-room in the house of Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 
A companion to it has now been finished 
and is as admirable a work as its sister. 
The two are alike in size and shape, and 
while the first symbolized ‘*‘Music,’’ this 
symbolizes ‘‘ The Dance.’’ The treatment 


with a difference which makes it an harmo- 
nious contrast and not a mere pendant to 
the other, and, which moreover, is extreme- 
ly interesting as marking what I may call 
the intellectual (as distinct from the mere- 
ly technical) versatility of the artist. The 
‘*Music,”’ as has been told, was classic in 
conception and mood, although infused 
with a strongly modern and very individual 
kind of sentiment. The ‘ Dance” is con- 
ceived in a mood of pure fantasy— if I can 
use the word without conveying the slightest 
suggestion of anything fantastic. The land- 
scapeis not again a luxuriant forest glade 
but an open stretch of lawn with a wooded 
distance, its park-like character being ac- 
centuated by a great marble vase in the 
corner of the foreground. In thecenter of 
the foreground we see the edge of an Ori- 
ental carpet spread upon the grass and di- 
vine asheltering tent from a few folds of 
white which fill the extreme upper part of 
the semicircular canvas. On this carpet 
sit two girls—one upona chair, the other at 
her feet—while two others are standing near 
them and playfully entreating them, one im- 
agines, to rise. To the left, close to the 
frame, is the half-revealed figure of a seated 
girl playing on a guitar, while somewhat 
further back three others are dancing ina 
ring. The costumes of these remoter figures 
are full, loose draperies of varied colors, 
but the four foreground figures are attired 
in the most gorgeous and brilliant Japanese 
robes. It isnot a scene from Japan, how- 
ever—the faces are too familiar in their 
types of beauty for such a supposition and 
the landscape forbids it—it is, I repeat, a 
pure bit of fantasy, suggesting some gay 
garden masquerade. Further than this it 
is impossible really to describe the picture, 
the grace and originality of the grouping, 
the splendor of the color, the consummate 
skill of the handling (whether we study the 
broadly painted background or the deli- 
cately elaborated embroideries of the 
dresses), or the singular charm of buoyant 
life, of innocent gayety, of poetic feeling 
which pervadesthe whole. From the point 
of view of mere color and form alone, it is 
one of the most triumphant essaysof mod- 
ern art; but from the point of view of senti- 
ment, of feeling, of expression, it seems to 
me still more remarkable. It will be a 
thousand pities if after these two paintings 
are in place some opportunity is not afford- 





rather a dark outlook for a while, espe- 


An owner who has such treasures in his 
keeping owes it to the public as well as to 
the artist that he should not hold them in 
too strict seclusion. 

A very interesting collection of embroid- 
eries and tapestries is now on exhibition at 
No. 817 Broadway, and will be sold at auc- 
tion some timethis month. I say embroid- 
eries and tapestries, for though the collec- 
tion includes pictures too, and furniture 
and works of art of adozen other sorts, 
these are the most numerous and most in- 
teresting. The whole collection belongs to 
the well-known Spanish artist Escosura, 
and formerly made his studio one of the 
minor sights of Paris. Among the “old 
masters’ it contains, are many very inter- 
esting small pictures, though a strong word 
of warning should be given with regard to 
the names which some of them bear in the 
catalogue. M. Escosura’s own pictures, 
which also will be sold, are unfortunately 
the least meritorious things upon the walls. 
At the rooms of the Grolier Club on Madi- 
son Avenue, exhibitions (by cards of invita- 
tion) are held from time to time which 
always offer something of extreme interest 
to lovers of books and bindings and prints. 
Last week Turner’s “Liber Studiorum” 
was shown, in unusually complete and per- 
fect condition, the plates all belonging to a 
single owner, Mr. Howard Mansfield. 

It is announced that Mr. William Schaus 
has generously determined that the public 
shall be allowed ample opportunity for see- 
ing his famous Rembrandt. Those who 
choose to write to him for cards will be ad- 
mitte | for this pu: pose to his home on one 
specified day each week. 

The fourth “ Prize Fund Exhibition” will 
be opened at the American Art Galleries on 
Twenty-third Street in April next. At 
least one prize, and possibly more, of two 
thousand dollars will be awarded. That is 
to say, at least one picture will be purchased 
for this sum and given to a public museum. 
A number of gold medals will also be 
awarded, and after its exhibition in New 
York the collection (minus such pictures as 
may have been sold to private purchasers) 
will be shown in other cities. 

The Society of American Artists will ex- 
hibit again this year at the Yandell Gallery 
on Fifth Avenue, opening about the first of 
April. 

The annual exhibitions of the Water- 
Color Society and the Society of American 
Etchers will be open at the Academy of 
Design before these words are in print. 

NEw YORK CIry. 








Sanitary. 
DRESS AS RELATED TO HEALTH. 


ONE need only look at the finest products 
of ancient sculpture and painting tosee how 
artificial are some modern views as to the 
esthetic form. If the original Venus of Milo 
should ever put in an appearance at Boston 
or New York there would certainly have to 
be some remodeling. The Chinese admire 
the compressed foot not because it is pret- 
tier than the graceful foot made for its pur- 
pose but because art has constituted this as 
their preconceived idea and habitual expe- 
rience of a proper foot. The same is true of 
the wasp waist. Thereis no inherent line 
of beautyin it. But some have formed their 
conceptions of beauty on this line and so 
cling toitas to a habit. While long dis- 
cussed by writers on health and hygiene, 
the few past years have furnished us with 
more recondite literature and testimony as 
to the physical effects of these artificial con- 
strictions. Professor Flower’s elegant mon- 
ograph looks at the foot and the chest from 
an anatomical standpoint. He indulges in 
no reflections on the quality of taste but 
does unfold the hard facts of anatomy, and 
shows how distorting and pathological 
must be any such system of compression 
and repression. Emmet and others have 
presented facts as to the evils result- 
ing to the pelvic organs. 

Recently two or three physicians of high 
repute in the study of lung diseases 
have made collections of facts in addition 
to their own large experience in order to 
account for the differences of the human 
male and female as to their modes of 
breathing. The part that the abdominal 
walls or muscles are meant to perform in 
the act of breathing has long been known 
in general, but has of late been more thor- 
oughly defined as to details. These form 

not merely the bellows by which, iu part, 
the pair of lungs is worked, but toa great 
degree regulated respiration. It has, until 
recently, been quite generally supposed that 
there was a difference in this respect in the 
sexes. Hence, we have been accustomed to 
speak of men as more dependent upon the 





ed the art-lovers of the city to inspect them. 


regard costal breathing and the heaving 
chest as necessarily more marked in women. 
Dr. Walsh, a foreign authority, some time 
since, noted that where woman worked in 
agricultural pursuits there was not this dif- 
ference. Dr. R. L. Dickerson, of Brooklyn, 
has recently read before the Pathological 
Society a careful paper on the corset and 
displacements caused thereby, and has con- 
ducted many experiments and observations 
for the sake of comparison. He arrives at 
theconclusion that ‘‘ the thoracic character 
of the breathing in women is largely due to 
corset wearing.’”’ A recent writer gues 
still further, and thinks he is able 
to show that this compression so ex- 
tends to the lower part of the lungs 
as to give unusual activity to the apex of 
the lungs. ; 
The most elaborate study is that con- 
tained in an article by Dr. Thomas J. 
Mays, of Philidelphia, contained in the 
Transactions of the College of Physicians, 
November, 1886, and stil] more definitely as 
to this one point in an article in the January 
namber of The Philadelphia Medical 
News, entitled ‘‘ Female Dress as a Deter- 
mining Factor in Pulmonary Consump- 
tion,” andin an article, May, 1887, in the 
Therapeutic Gazette on ‘‘ An Experimental 
Inquiry into the Chest Movements of the 
Indian Female.” He had the opportunity 
of examining the breathing of eighty-two 
females who had been brought to one of the 
Indian schools “in their: wild condition, 
and whose bodies had not yet been subjected 
to the constricting influences of civilized 
dress.”” Comparisons were also made with 
a sufficient number of civilized, but not 
over-civilized females, who had not carrie: 
the reconstruction to its greatest extremes. 
In each case « costal and abdominal tracing 
was taken so as to show the actual lines or 
curves of respiration. .These tracings show 
“that a most marked modification has taken 
place in the movements of the female thorax 
during the transition period from savage to 
civilized life. A complete reversal of the 
type of respiration has taken place: 
the abdominal type of the Indian be- 
coming the costal type of the civil- 
ized female. That this change of type 
has been effected principally through 
the influence of civilized dress is shown by 
the following considerations: 1. The costal 
breathing is much less apparent and the 
abdominal breathing is more pronounced 
in those civilized adult femaies who have 
never used corsets than in those accustomed 
to their use. 2. The costal type of respiration 
is more marked both in the Indian and in the 
civilized when the abdominal construction 
is tight, and it is’less in the civilized and 
wanting in the Indian female if thé abdom- 
inal movements are not restrained by tight 
dress. A similar variation in the respira- 
tory movements of the full-blooded Indian 
female takes place when her abdominal 
respiration is interfered with by a constric- 
tion.” 3. The costal breathing, asa rule, is 
much'more evident in those Indian females 
who have a mixture of white blood in their 
veins, thus showing, too, that the influence 
of inheritance plays a part in the modifica- 
tion of chest movements. 4. The chest 
movements in the male can be vastly modi- 
fied by placing a broad band around the ab- 
domen, sufficiently tight to intertere with 
the motion of the diaphragm. These data 
demonstrate that the primitive type of 
respiration in both male and female was ab- 
dominal, and that the costal type of respi- 
ration which is characteristic of the civil- 
ized female is differentiated from the orig- 
inal typethrough the influence of dress. 
These and other facts which might be ad- 
duced go to show that it is high time for us 
to recognize that tight lacing severely im- 
perils the health, vitality and functions of 
the great organs of respiration and diges- 
tion, and that we are to seek to cultivate 
those forms and adornment which are 
alike consistent with grace, beauty of form, 
and excellence of health. 








Science. 


THE geology of Florida has been described 
by three authors in works issued during the 
past year. These are, first, a pamphlet by 
Dr. Kost descriptive of researches ordered 
by the states; second, a paper by W. H. 
Dale in the American Journal of Science; 
third, the conclusions of Professor Heilprin 
in connection with the Transactions of the 
Wagner Free Institute of Science of Phila- 
delphia. From these papers it appears that 
the oldest rock belongs to the upper Eocene 
or Oligocene Tertiary,overlaid successively 
by the Miocene, Pliocene and Pleistocene. 
The Oligocene occupies the greater part of 
the northern and western parts of the state. 
The Miocene lies to the eastward—both belts 
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coast line north of Florida. The northern 
exposures are near the Okefinokee swamp, 
and may continue directly to Tampa Bay 
and perhaps as far south as Charlotte Har- 
bor. The Wagner expedition discovered a 
remarkably fine development of the Plio- 
cene on the Caloosahatchie River, the outlet 
of Lake Okeechobee. For twelve miles the 
river bank is filled with millions of well-pre- 
served mollusca, as densely packed as they 
could be without crushing; 121 species of 
mollusca were collected, of which 57 or 47 
per cent. are identical with living forms, 
and of the others 41 are new species. Possi- 
bly some of these last are yet to, be found 
living, as there is a very close connection be- 
tween them and the existent fauna. On com- 
paring the percentage with that of Euro- 
pean Pliocene, it appears that the Antwerp 
crag, the Diortian of Belgium and horizon 
III of the Bolognese Appenines carry above 
483 per cent. of living forms. Heilprin pro- 
poses to name this terrane the Floridian, 
so as to conform to his nomenclature of the 
Miocene, whose upper part is called Caroli- 
nian, whose middle is called Virginian and 
the lower Marylandian. Besides these ma- 
rine molluscansthe Floridian bedscarry four 
genera of fresh-water forms, a proboscidian, 
a horse, an alligator, andaturtle. It seems 
probable that the terranes east of the Plio- 
cene, including the whole state south of 
Lake Okeechobee is Pleistocene. There is 
no evidence to sustain the brilliant coral 
theory of the growth of the peninsula, as 
enunciated by Agassiz and Le Conte. The 
coral tract is evidently limited to a border 
region very far south. There are no true 
reef-building species in the older Tertiary 
deposits of the whole Atlantic Coast. Sedi- 
mentation and deposition appear to have 
been unbroken along the whole Atlantic 
Coast during the Tertiary, and there are no 
distinct lines of faunal separation between 

any successive beds. In Florida the strata 

are nearly horizontal, though Dr. Kost 

thinks there is an anticlinal along the 

backbone of the state. The northern half 

represents in great part a deep-sea forma- 

tion, while the southern half indicates a 

comparatively shallow sea. There must 

have been some dry land with fresh-water 
streams in the southern part of the penin- 

sula during the Pliocene. The Pleistocene 

deposits consist of coquina, or an aggluti- 

natal shell deposit, which occurs on both the 

east and west shores, arock made of shells 

of the Vermetus and sandstones of various 

degrees of induration. The last passes into 

a phosphate bed, similar to those of eco- 

nomic importance in the other Southern 

States. It follows the hight of land from 

Thomasville, Ga., through Hamilton, 

Suwannee, Alachua, Marion, Sumter, Polk 
and Manatee counties. Those carry bones 
of the zeuglodon, immense sharks, a mana- 

tee rhinoceros, mastodon, camel, llama, 

horse, ox and goat. Analyses by competent 

chemists show some of these sands to con- 

tain twenty per cent. and more of phos- 

phoric acid, which is sufficient to render the 
material of great service as a fertilizer. 

Dr. Kost has also discovered a bed of lig- 
nite about thirty inches thick in Santa 

Rosa County. 


..--The life histories of our root-parasites 
is in many respectsobscure. The Aphyllon 
fasciculatum has recently been proved to 
be an annual. In the flower-pots of a florist 
at Des Moines, Mr. Morris, plants of the 
garden bedding geraniums, struck from 
cuttings in October, 1886, were, in many 
cases, made host plants of by the parasite, 
which bloomed during the winter. These 
parasite plants must have grown from seeds 
in the earth, which germinated, bloomed, 
matured seeds and died, all within six 
months—proving conclusively that the 
plant is a very short-lived annual. 


....M. Sehrader’s ten years’ study of the 
Pyrenees proves the contour and structure 
of the range to be different from what was 
before supposed. The system consists of a 
long series of lines of elevation oblique to 
the main axis, with which they often form 
an acute angle. On the French side the 
mountains rise like a wall, but through 
the incessant humidity of the atmosphere 
the crests are blunted and the forms are 
cones or pyramids. On the more gradu- 
ally sloping Spanish side the fractures are 
fresher, the angles sharper, and the forms 
rougher. 


....Messrs. C. H. Hartwig and G. Hunt- 
er have recently succeeded in reaching the 
crest of the Owen Stanley Range, in British 
New Guinea, They had some difficulty to 
overcome the opposition of the tribe which 
guards the great mountain, Paramagero, 
which the natives believe to be the abode of 
the spirits of the departed. Eventually 
they were placated, and two hundred of the 


School and College. 


THE cost of the public schools of New 
York State last year was $14,461,775, an in- 
crease of about half a million over the ex- 
penditures of any previous year. Of the 
total $8,340,118 was expended in the cities. 
The number of children of school age is 
1,763,115, of whom 1,037,812 were enrolled. 
The State Superintendent talks seriously on 
the subject. What should be taught? He 
says the tendency is to undertake too much. 
While the people are not unwilling that the 
state should foster advanced scientism they 
insist that this shall not be done at the ex- 
pense of elementary education, clearly un- 
derstanding that it is better that the masses 
should be thoroughly grounded in funda- 
mentals then that a “few shall be elabor- 
ately topped out and finished off.”” Ninety 
per cent. of the pupils do not get beyond the 
elementary branches, and there is a feeling 
that the schools do not, with the large ex- 
penditures and their large opportunities, 
accomplish what they ought. He adds: 

* It seems to me that a state which is spend- 
ing fifteen millions of dollars a year for gen- 
eral education can well afford to enter upona 
full inquiry which will determine whether the 
mass of children in this country of a given age 
can read and write and spell and figure as well 
as the mass of children of the same age in the 
monarchical governments of Europe, and if 
not, why not? My reading and observation, 
confessedly not large, raise grave doubts upon 
this question. A republican state cannot afford 
to have any doubts about such a question as 
this.” 





.... The Rev. Hiram C. Haydn, D.D., was 
installed January 24th as President of the 
Western Reserve University, which at the 
present time includes Adelbert College and 
a medical department. His advent to the 
presidency was signaled by the Trustees 
abolishing co-education and announcing the 
project of a separate college in the univer- 
sity forwomen. The fifteen young women 
now in the college will be permitted to com 
plete their studies, but no more girls will 
be received into Adelbert. The Trustees 
say that they do not wish to be understood 
as condemning co-education of itself or in 
any other place, but they “‘ are satisfied that 
the existence of co-education in the institu- 
tion is a hindrance to its highest success in 
educiting young men and thus fulfilling 
the purposes for which it was founded and 
its endowment mainly secured.”’” The Trus- 
tees ‘“‘place upon record their sympathy 
with all efforts for the higher education of 
women” and request the new President to 
take such steps as shall seem to him expedi- 
ent toestablish such a college for young 
women. 


....The trustees of Union College met 
last week but did not elect a president as 
was expected. The students, growing im- 
patient, held a mass-meeting and appointed 
a committee to wait on the acting-president, 
Judge Landon. The Committee reported an 
unsatisfactory answer, whereupon resolu- 
tions were passed that if the trustees did 
not elect a president at the expiration of 
the present term the students would not re- 
turn at the beginning of the next term. A 
paper containing a pledge in accordan e 
with the resolution was signed by all the 
stud-nts except three or four. At night 
the college turned ou', made an immense 
fireon the campus and burned effigies of 
the trustees. 


....Harvard’s financial report for the last 
financial year shows a deficit of $7,207 
against a surplus of $3,000 the previous year. 
The Divinity and Law Schools come out 
with aconsiderab!e surplus. The gifts of 
the year for immediate use amounted to 
$36,000; and the gifts for new funds or to old 
ones, to nearly a million of dollars. The 
college term bills brought in a total of 
#198,855.96, and the salaries amounted to 
35,068.50. The grand total expenses of all 
the departments was $703,735.68, and the ex- 
penditures, #709,367.69. 


.... The annual meeting of the Trustees of 
Lafayette College was held last week. The 
President's report showed 278 studentsin at- 
tendance. The new admissions this year 
were 105. The degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon the Rev. William J. Chichester, of 
Los Angeles, California, and the degree of 
LL.D. on the Rev. Robert M. Patterson, 
editor of The Presbyterian Jowrnal, of 
Philadelphia. 

.... Hamilton Theological Seminary (Bap- 
tist) has just issued its sixty-eighth annual 


register from which it appears that there 
are 48 students in all—14 seniors, 8 middlers 
and 26 juniors. 


.... The Tuskegee Normal ani Industrial 
School (at Tuskegee, Alabama) has 885 stu- 
dents, average age, 1844, and 24 officers and 





tribe followed the expedition in the ascent. 





Personalities. 


SoME misquotations of the recent ut- 
terances of Cardinal Manning, on the So- 
cialistic problem, appears tu have given him 
much annoyance. The paragraph espe- 
cially alluding to the matter ran as follows: 
** All men are bound by natural obligations, 
ifthey can, to feed the hungry. But it 
may be said that granting the obligation in 
the giver does not prove a right in the re- 
ceiver. To which I answer that the obliga- 
tion to feed the hungry springs from the 
natural right of every man to life, and to 
the food necessary for the sustenance of 
life. So strict is this natural right that it 
prevails over all positive laws of property. 
Necessity has no law, and a starving man 
has a natural right to his neighbor’s bread.”’ 


...-All Indian princes are not roués and 
intrigants like DhuleepSingh. The present 
Maharajah of Darbhanga (Bengal) has es- 
tablished, in connection with Lady Duf- 
ferin’s Medical Aid for Women fund, a hos- 
pital for women at a cost of more than 
$25,000, and duringthe past eight years has 
expended in philanthropic works fully 
$1,700,000; including the building and en- 
dowment of three hospitals and twenty- 
three schools, the opening of 150 miles of 
roads, and the construction of irrigation 
works at a cost of $350,000. 


....Among the nunierous amusing anec- 
dotes of Turner collected by his latest biog- 
rapher, Mr. Frith, it is told that at a certain 
dinner-table, a salad being offered him, he 
remarked: ‘‘ Nice cool green, that lettuce. 
isn’t it? and the beet root pretty red—not 
quite strong enough; and the mixture, del- 
icate tint of yellow, that. Add some mus- 
tard—and then you will have—one of—my 
pictures.” 


....As an instance of the inexcusable par- 
simony which has always characterized the 
domestic and social life of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, His Grace has, for many years been a 
supporter of the Kent County Hospital to 
the extent of five guineas annually. He has 
now withdrawn this subscription, frankly 
stating by letter that he does so ‘‘ as he no 
longer resides in Kent’! 


..--A lock of Robespierre’s hair has come 
into the hands of the Musée Carnavalet, in 
Paris, and will be exhibited in that place 
by the side of the portrait painted in 1783 by 
Boilly. Robespierre in that picture is a 
young man with fine features, blue eyes, 
carnation lips, and light chestnut hair, and 
a general appearance totally unlike Car- 
lyle’s pen-portrait. 


....Mr. Carter H. Harrison who filled the 
post of Mayor of Chicago not long before 
his departure for extended journeyings in 
China and Tartary, adds his testimony to 
the non-existence of any “Great Chinese 
Wall” which used to be ‘‘described and 
drawn by eye-witnesses ’’ in our older trav- 
eler’s book and school-geographies. 


...Most of the curious and characteristic 
personal property left by the mad King 
Ludwig has been sentto the auctioneer at 
Munich. His Lohengrin and Tannhauser 
costumes have been purchased by a Vienna 
opera singer, who will wear them on the 
stage. 


....The richest man in Bangor, Me., is 
Edward H. Blake, who is worth between 
$4,000,000 and 5,000,000, not yet forty years of 
age, and unmarried. He graduated at Bew- 
doin College, and is a lawyer by profession. 


prising Buffalo Bill, is described as a well- 
bred, quiet, but clever girl, and a marked 
favorite in English society during her fa- 
ther’s trip through the United Kingdom. 


....1t is said that Charles H. Niehaus, the 
well-known Cincinnati sculptor, has de- 
cided to make his home in New York, con- 
sidering New York a broader field for his 
calling than Cincinnati. 


.... Prince Frederick Leopold, of Prus- 
sia, the only son of the late Prince Freder- 
ick Charles, has been dangerously ill at 
Potsdam from gastric fever, but is now re- 
covering. 


.... The Rev. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, 
eighty six years of age, and still a vigorous 
and entertaining preacher, delivered his first 
sermon sixty-five years ago. 


....Arabi Pacha has been writing long 
letters to his old friend, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, 
under the signature “‘Ahmid Pacha, the 
Egyptian.” 


....Mrs. Jeremiah Porter, who died the 
other day at Los Angeles, Cal., was the 
wife of the first minister resident in the city 





teachers, all colored. 


of Chicago. 


Pebbles. 


IT never reduces the size of a claim 
against the government to file it.—Pucek. 





....Peter Jones of Buffalo, wishing to 
name his infant son after himself and dis- 
liking the affix “Jr,” had the poor child 
christened *‘ Repeter.”—Exchange. 


...-Irate Student: “‘ Don’t you ever sweep 
under the bed, I’d like to know®’ Calm 
“Goody”: “Ialways do; I prefer itto 
dustpan.”’—Harvard Lampoon. 


.... Passenger (on a street-car, alarmed): 
‘Madam, do you feel a fit coming on?’ 
Madam (haughtily): ‘‘ No, sir; ’'m trying 
to find my pocket.”—New York Sun. 


....Lady: “‘ Your clothes are very ragged, 
Can’t I do some sewing for you?” Tramp: 
“Yes, madam; you may sew an overcoat 
on this button, if you please. It seems to 
feel the need of society.’”’—Drvrift. 


-..-A scientist declares that the hair 
curls after death. Now, when you hear 
your wife say that she’s ‘‘ made a pie that 
will make your hair curl,’’ you’!l know just 
what she means.—Statesman. 


-... Funny man (of Chicago daily): ‘A 
sudden feeling of nausea has come over me 
It must be something I’ve eaten.’’ Horse 
Editor (sympathetically): ‘‘ Possibly it’s 
something you have written.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


-.. Sympathiziny Friend (to widow 
whose husband was blown to pieces by nitro- 
glycerine): ‘‘In what part of the oil country 
did your husband die,Mrs. Driller?” Widow 
(sadly): ‘‘Poor Jobn died pretty much all 
over it.’’—Tid-Bits. 


....*] want a surgeon at once,” hesaid, 
as he hastily entered a hospital; ‘ I’ve just 
shot three of my fingers off!” ‘I’m sorry, 
my friend,’ replied the Superintendent, 
“but you’ll have to grin and bear it for 
awhile. The surgeons are all over to the 
toboggan slide.”’—Texas Siftings. 


....Parson Fitzroy is nothing if not ele- 
gant in his pulpit diction; but he rather 
surprised his parishoners on Sunday, when 
he arose to the supreme felicity of referring 
to *‘ Lot’s lady, who was transformed into a 
monolith of chloride of sodium.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


....Gentleman (to Uncle Rastus): ‘“* Why, 
Uncle Rastus, you never charged me thirty- 
five cents before for carrying in a ton of 
coal.’”” Uncle Rastus: “ Dat’s case de price 
hab riz, Mr. Smif. Yo’ kain’t expec’ to git 
$8 coal carried in at de ole rates, sah.”—The 
Epoch. 


AT THE MUSEUM.—Jack’s Mamma (wish- 
ing to be impressive): “ Just think, Jack, 
this was some little boy’s mamma.” Jack 
(after some moments of intense thought): 
“If the mammas turn into mummies, 
what do the papas turn into? Puppies?”’— 
Life. 


.... Some European iadies passing through 
Constantinople, paid a visit to a certain 
high Turkish functionarv. The host of- 
fered them refreshments, including a great 
variety of swertmeats, always taking care 
to give one of the ladies double the quanti- 
ty he gave the others. Flattered by this 
marked attention, she put the question, 
through the interpreter: ‘‘ Why do you 
serve me more liberally than the rest ?”’ 
“ Because you have a larger mouth,’’ was 
the straightforward reply.—Chambere’ 
Journal. 


....The Tribune gives the following as 
some of the witty.sayings of Moritz Gott- 
lieb Saphir, an Austrian journalist: 


** Requested to define the word ‘dentist,’ Sa- 
phir said: * He is a man who pulls out other peo- 
ple’s teeth to get something for his own to bite.’ ”’ 

**T won't make way for a fool!’ cried an en- 
vious scribbler, on meeting Saphir in a narrow 
passage, where at first neither seemed disposed 
to give place. ‘Oh! I will with pleasure,’ replied 
Saphir, stepping aside and bowing courteously.” 

* An author sert Saphir a tragedy and a com- 
edy, with the request that he would give his 
opinion of them. He returned them with the 
following message: ‘I have read both your 
works with much pleasure, and only regret that 
you did not inform me which was the comedy 
and which the tragedy.’”’ 

“An Australian prince, who was also an 
arck bishop, swore horribly at a banquet and, 
perceiving that Saphir looked at him in sur- 
prise, angrily asked the cause of his astonish- 
ment. ‘1 thought an archbishop would not al- 
low himself to swear,’ answered the wit. ‘J 
was not swearing as an archbishop but as a 
prince,’ explained the prelate. ‘Ah’ said Sa- 
phir thoughtfully; ‘but suppose the devil 
fetches the piince, what will become of the 





archbishop ?’” 
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Music. 


“THE DUSK OF THE GODS.” 


THE production of this third and alternate 
music-drama of Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring 
Trilogy, which occurred on Wednesday even- 
ing of last week, is naturally to be regarded 
as the culmination of the season of opera in 
German at the Metropolitan, during 1887-’88. 
So important a concluding incident has 
come to pass in its regular course, not 
merely through the perseverance of the 
management toward the highest musical 
ends attainable in an institution that has 
become primarily a center of musical edu- 
cation, an art school for all within reach of 
its powerful influences. The very generous 
efforts of the singers and their willingness 
to undergo a severe physical strain, day by 
day, for some two or three weeks of re- 
hearsals, without interruption to their re- 
spective duties in public by night has been 
one great aid. Besides that, their thorough 
realizing of how deeply public interest was 
concerning itself in their labors, and a 
general spirit of self-sacrifice have been 
vital elements of such a bringing out of 
Wagner’s work. Such qualities are likely 
tobe even more emphatically tested this 
week with the performance of the entire 
Trilogy, again to be sung on the three nights 
of next week. 

For a critical essay here on the “‘ Dusk of 
the Gods’’ we have not space, and hope that 
there isno need. In the entire field of the 
fine arts there is nosuch instance of an ab- 
solutely successful, complete and cumula- 
tive end toa chain of works, whose links 
have at once a strong individuality and an 
absolute interdependence. Literature of- 
fers no suchexample. The torsi distributed 
along the sides of the gallery of masterpieces 
speak eloquently—first, of the limitations of 
genius; second of the somber indifference of 
Time and Death toany mortal’s gifts and 
plans. But here Wagner was permitted to 
pile Pelion upon Ossa. The dramatic aud 
musical and philosophical elements and as. 
pects of the astonishing triad that precedes 
this ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods’ — almost every 
melodic and emotional phase or phrase that 
appeals to the mind or the ear in the ‘“Rhein- 
gold,” the ‘“ Valkyr” or ‘Siegfried ’—are 
here reiterated and re-illustrated. Their ulti- 
mate design and value inthe musical and 
moral force of the 'letralogy are presented 
as nothing ever was presented in art before; 
—and this with new correlatives that ele- 
vate the whole conception tothe very skies 
themselves. As has been written of Bee- 
thoven, Wagner here has “caught up the 
whole gamut ’”’ he had strung and ‘uttered 
itin a breath.” The Nibelungen Ring Te- 
tralogy affords the most positive example of 
the distinction between genius and a su- 
preme genius, of what the latter can do and 
of how it can transcend every limit that 
stays a type less dominant than itself, sur- 
passing all analysis or verbal illustration. 
Literature, music, painting, sculpture, even 
architecture, show nothing sufficiently a 
parallel to the Nibelungen Ring dramas, 
nothing begun on such a plane, a fabric of 
which the corner-stone was laid so “‘on the 
heights” of art, nothing sustained through 
all its members as impressively, or finished 
in such a colossal fashion. 

On Wednesday evening, by the allotment 
of the parts, Miss Lehmann appeared as 
Brinnhilde; Mr. Niemann as Siegfried; 
Mr. Fischer as Hagen; Mr. Robinson, G@un- 
ther; Mrs. Krauss-Seidl, Gutrune; and the 
Three Rhine Daughters, who appear in the 
second act were admirably represented by 
Miss Traubmann, Miss Meisslinger and 
Miss Brandt. Such a cast was noticeable 
for both excellence and its relative ineffi- 
ciency. 

The vocal honors of the evening must be 
pre-eminently accorded to Miss Lehmann. 
This extraordinary artist surpassed herself 
on the sccasion. We do not recall her being 
in more perfect voice. Wedo not remember 
her throwing herself musically or dramati- 
cally into the very life and spirit of a heroic 
and tragic character. As Brinnhilde in 
this music-drama, she is unsurpassable. 
Mr. Niemann’s advanced age, and the 
Tavages that this season, in particular, has 
made on his voice, made him an unwelcome 
and unsatisfactory Sicgfried (since the 
Sraceful, stalwart young hero’s sudden 
maturity was not of a patriarchal type) to 
those in the audience with just conceptions 
of the part. The conventionalism of 
Much of his acting and facial inexpres- 
Siveness were more than ever nowadays to 
be regretted. In the death scene Mr. Nie- 
mann was more impressive and had evi- 
dently reserved himself to do his present best 
in so grandly tragic an episode. Mr. Fischer 
Sang Hagen exceedingly well; but made 
Small effort toact the malicious Nibelung 
With even a reasonable individuality. Mr. 








Robinson had little to doas Gunther, but 
did it fairly well. Mrs Krauss-Seidl was 
very inefficient as Gutrune, a character 
that can be made finely effective in the care 
of acompetent artist. The brief work de- 
volving on thechorus in the second act was 
spiritedly done by them. But unevenness in 
the several shares of the singers was largely 
atoned for by the playing of the orchestra 
under Mr. Seidl. It was one of the most 
triumphant examples possible of what this 
conductor is to the opera house, and of what 
a magnetic mind and hand he possesses in, 
dealing with a band, that could be offered. 
One might write a column setting forth the 
way in which the orchestral score was per- 
formed; the effect of the climaxes which 
succeeded under his wonderful leadership, 
and the outbursts of enthusiasm which tes- 
tified to the thorough appreciation of his 
abilities and devotion. Miss Lehmann’s 
performanee of Briinnhilde and Mr. Seidl’s 
conducting were the paramount triumphs 
of the night. It seemed as if the people 
would never cease applauding and calling 
** Lehmann! Lehmann!” and “ Seidl! Seidl!’’ 
and the demands that they, in particular, 
should come forward to receive their due 
recognition from the thousands before 
them must have been the most sincere as 
wellas being the stormiest ones of the night. 
The audience was the largest of the winter. 
The curtain was raised over and over again 


—some thirteen times altogether—and a 
special recall given Mr. Seidl after the last 
act. It may be added that judicious cut- 
ting brought the music-drama within the 
limit of miduight. The most important ex- 
cision was that of the Scene of the Three 
Nornie, in the Prologue, which is now quite 
usual, and decidedly expedient. We have 
not thought it needful to allude here to 
those leading incidents of the work which 
are familiar, at least by name, to the large 
majority of our readers; nor, as to their 
performance, to detach them for criticism 
from the general summary of the strong 
representation afforded us. 

The scenic and spectacular side of the pro- 
duction at the Metropolitan varied from the 
fairly creditable to the ineffective and inar- 
tistic. The scenery was new; but not choice or 
refined eitherin conception or execution. Por- 
tions of it were flatly in contradiction to what 
Wagner prescribes in his own text-books, 
even allowing for his often impracticable 
idealism. After the setting which ordinary 
plays receive at the smallest theaters in the 
town it is annoying to find such indifferent 
taste, and satisfaction with makeshifts and 
mediocrity on the noblest and most edu- 
cative musical stage in the country. Even 
if the Board of Pirectors do not feel justi- 
fied in introducing expensive mechanical 
appliances, they should spare no cost or 
skill in scene-painting. The stage manage- 
ment leaves almost everything to be de- 
sired, if compared with six or seven local 
theaters. The spectacle the last scene de- 
manded by the ‘* Dusk of the Gods’’ was 
ignored or grossly parodied on Wednes- 
day, to an extent that only the mu- 
sical dignity of the episode made 
condonable. We shall hope for some 
amendment in these matters next year; or, 
it will be better to defer the performance of 
operatic works that require it. The **Dusk 
of the Gods’’ was repeated under even more 
favorable conditions on Saturday afternoon, 
before an enormous and most demonstrative 
house; and it is to be sung to-morrow in 
regular courseof the complete representation 
here of the ar. Its successful under- 
taking has excited widespread foreign in- 
terest, especially on the part of the Kuro- 
pean press, and is a most valuable instance 
of what the New York public now enjoy and 
receive from the direction of the opera 
house with grateful appreciation. 


.... The Symphony Society gave its fourth 
concert On Saturday night. The program 
included Dr. C. Villiers Stanford’s new 
“Trish’’ Symphony (a first hearing of it in 
New York) Goldmark’s ever beautiful 
“Sakuntala”’ Overture, besides other num- 
bers, and the playing of a Rubinstein con- 
certo by Miss Adele aus der Ohe. 








Vews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


THE House of Representatives adopted 
the following preambie and resolution on 
Thursday last: 


““ WHEREAS, It is alleged that certain indi- 
viduals and corporations in the United States 
engaged in manufacturing, producing, mining, 
or dealing in some of the necessaries of life and 
other productions have combined for the pur- 
pose of controlling or curtailing the production 
or supply of the same, and thereby increasing 
their price to the people of the country, which 
combinations are known as associations, trusts, 
pools, and like names; and 

“ Wuereas, Such combinations not only in- 
juriously affect commerce between the states, 
but impair the revenues of the United States as 
derived from its duties on imports; therefore 

* Resolved, That the Committee on Manufac- 
tures be and the same is hereby directed to in- 
quire into the names and number and extent of 
such alleged combinations, under whatever 
name known, their methods of combination 
and doing business, their effect upon the prices 
of any of the necessaries of life and of all pro- 
ductions to the people of the country, upon its 
internal or foreign commerce, and its revenues 
from impost duties, together with any and all 
matters relating to the same which may call for 











or suggest legislation by Congress, and report 
the same to the House, with such recommenda- 
tions as the said Committee may agree upon. 
And for these purposes the Committee on Man- 
ufactures is authorized to sit during the session 
of the House, to employ a stenographer, to ad- 
minister oaths, examine witnesses, compel the 
attendance of persons and the production of 
papers.” 


.... Senator Hawley has received a letter 
from Mr. Serge Stepniak, the well-known 
Russian revolutionist, protesting against 
the ratification of the proposed extraditiop 
treaty with Russia by the Senate. Stepniak 
sought an introduction to Senator Hawley, 
while the latter was in London last sum- 
mer, for the purpose of making inquiries as 
to whether he would be allowed to state his 
views on the proposed treaty before the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
in case he should visit America this year, as 
he at that time contemplated doing. Sena- 
tor Hawley informed him that he presumed 
the committee would grant him a hearing. 
He has now received a letter from Stepniak 
saying that he will be unable to make the 
proposed trip. The letter is accompanied 
by a statement of the reasons why, in the 
writer’s opinion, the treaty should not be 
ratified. Senator Hawley said on Sunday 
that he had not read the statement, but 
from his conversation with Stepniak in 
London he thought it was a temperate ar- 
gument, opposing the ratification of the 
treaty on the ground that it permitted the 
extradition of political offenders. He de- 
clined to give the letter to the press for the 
reason that it related to matters which 
could be considered by the Senate only in 
executive session. 


.... The Senate, on Thursday of last week, 
after debate, passed, by a vote of 55 to 7, the 
bill giving a pension of $2,000 a year to the 
widow of Gen. John A. Logan; and then, 
without debate, passed a bill giving the like 
pension to the widow of Gen. Frank P. 
Blair. 


....Mr. Evarts presented a petition to 
the Senate on Wednesday of last week for 
the enactment of an international copy- 
right law. 





DOMESTIC. 


....The Rev. Phillps Brooks, of Boston, 
the Rev. Drs. William N: McVickar and 
C. D. Cooper, and Miss McVickar, sister of 
Dr. McVickar, narrowly escaped being 
killed in Philadelphia on Friday evening 
last. Shortly before eight o’clock they left 
Dr. MeVickar’s residence, to attend the 
dedicatory services in vonnection with the 
opening of the Hope Chapel, at the corner 
of Twenty seventh and Wharton Streets. 
At Gray’s Ferry Road the gate approach- 
ing the Greenwich Branch Railroad cross- 
ing was open, and the driver, thinking 
there was no danger, drove his horses 
through. Just at that moment an engine 
of the Penusylvania Railroad Company, 
which had been hidden from view by the 
Arsenal walls, came rushing toward the 
crossing. Before the driver could pull up 
or urge his horses across the track, the en- 
gine crashed into the carriage, striking it 
fairly in the center, and tossing it about 
fifty feet ahead. The driver was hurled 
from his seat and the horses were pitched 
intoaheap. The carriage was completely 
wrecked, being broken all to pieces. To 
the utter surprise of onlookers, the occu- 
pants of the carriage emerged from the 
wreck uninjured, save for a few scratches, 
The driver sustained some serious injuries. 


....Col. A. A. Jones, of the Indiana State 
Auditors’ office, whois connected with the 
latest proposed exodus of Negroes from the 
Southern States to South America, talks 
freely about the scheme. He was engaged 
in the first exodus of 1879. He accompanied 
Governor Chamberlain, together with sev- 
eral other young colored men, to South Car- 
olina from Massachusetts, and entered 
heartily into that movement, 

“ This exodus” [he said], * will be effectually 
pushed, and by May Ist we expect to get our 
first party on the road. There are no headquar- 
ters as yet; the movement is very young, less 
thau a month old. So far as active work is 
concerned headquarters will be established 
probably in New York. We shall have three 
agents in Cincinnati, one at St. Louis, and one 
at Chicago. Iam agent at this point. We have 
some of the best people in the country inter- 
ested; men who are willing to go down into 
their pockets for the relief of their oppressed 
brethren. We have some colored people in this 
country pretty well fixed, and they are com- 
mitted to the work. There is no fixed amount 
of capital.” 


....The worst snow-storm in thirty-five 
years occurred in Northern New England 
and New York on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week. Trains were blockaded 
and traffic widely impeded. Local travel 
was so interrupted that the milk trains 


could not run, and for a day or two a milk 
famine seemed imminent in New York City. 
In the West the weather was milder than 
the previous week, though still bitterly 
cold. There was great suffering there from 
lack of coal. 


....The striking miners in Pennsylvania 
still hold out in spite of intense cold and 
suffering from lack of food. Some of the 
individual operators have announced their 
intention to resume work with non-union 
men; but the strikers question if any such 
can be found. 


.--. The Massachusetts House, on Thurs- 
day last, by a vote of 160 to 70, adopted the 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. The measure now goes over to the 
Legislature of 1889. 





FOREIGN. 


....In the lower house of the Hungarian 
Diet on Sdturday, Premier Tisza, replying 
to the interpellation of Herr Helfy in reter- 
ence to Russia’s military preparations, to 
Austria’s position regarding Bulguria, to 
the advisability of the Government’s taking 
the initiative in summoning an interna- 
tional conference to settle the Bulgarian 
affair in the sense of the program of 1886, 
and as to whether Austria might count upon 
the alliance of Germany and Italy in case 
the efforts now being made to maintain 
peace did not succeed, emphaticaliy de- 
clared that there was no reason to doubt 
the reciprocal bona fides of the powers al 
lied for the preservation of peace and for 
their own security. In consequence of the 
marked displacement of Russian troops and 
their transfer in the direction ofthe Aus- 
trian frontier, the Government, without 
doubting the Czar’s pacific declarations and 
avoidingall semblance of provocation con- 
siders it its duty to see that necessary meas- 
ures were taken toassure the safety of the 
frontier and the effciency of the army in 
case of anemergency. The alliance of the 
central European powers had never been 
anything but a league of peace, purely 
defensive and foreign to any aggresive 
action. He hoped the peace-loving mon- 
archies and governments would succeed 
in maintaining peace and removing the 
feeling of insecurity which weighs heavily 
on Europe. Herr von Tisza warned the 
house not to believe newspaper telegrams 
and rumors, which, he said, were either 
Bourse maneuvers or “* feclers.’”? He denied 
that Count Kalnoky had met with strong 
opposition in regard to his political de- 
cisions. It was also untrue that Count 
Bylandt-Rheydt, the Austrian war minis- 
ter had asked a war credit and had been re- 
fused, in consequence of Herr von Tisza’s 
objections. Further, there was no ground 
for the suggestion that the monarchy was 
unable to rely upon its allies to perform 
that which it was justified in expecting 
from them. Reyarding the military meas- 
ures that had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment, he said: 


‘Every one knows that we aim at no exten- 
sion of our influence in violation of treaties, nor 
at any increase of territory, as has been falsely 
attributed to us.” 


Herren Helfy and Perczel, replying to the 
Prime Minister, declared that nobody in 
Hungary desired war. The House, amid 
loud cheering, passed a resolution taking 
formal cognizance of Herr von Tisza’s dec- 
larations. 


..Dr. Morell Mackenzie, the Crown 
Prince’s physician, arrived in San Remo on 
Sunday evening, and consulted at 8:30 
o’clock with the resident physicians. After- 
ward he made a long examination of the 
Prince’s condition. The general] health and 
condition of the Prince are excellent and 
there is much encouragement concerning 
him, though he is suffering from neuralgia 
in the face and head, which, however, is un- 
connected with the throat affection. An 
afflicting cough, from which he has recently 
suffered much, has now subsided, and the 
Prince eats and sleeps well. Since slough- 
ing a few days ago the left side of the larynx 
looks much better, although the Prince’s 
voice is not so good,as it has lost a part of its 
little remaining strength. His general con- 
dition has improved, and is so encouraging 
that Dr. Mackenzie will stay only a few 
days, though urged to remain permanently. 
Tbe most encouraging news the Doctor 
gave, and which filled the Crown Princess 
and the young Princes with joy, was that 
the case, as far as clinical symptoms are 
concerned, looks less like cancer than a 
month ago. The good news was conveyed 
to the Hotel Mediterrannee, opposite the 





Prince’s villa, where his friends and rela- 
tives sojourn. ' 
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REVIVAL PREACHING. 


Last week we spoke of two different 
kinds of revivals. One that reached the 
unconverted without stirring the life of 
the church and one that aroused and quick- 
ened the life of God’s people and reached 
the unsaved through the revived church. 
We have a few suggestions to offer in re- 
spect to the methods adopted by different 
preachers for the promotion of revivals. 
One may be characterized as the emotional 
method and the other the teac1ing method. 

The first proceeds upon the theory that 
Christianity is at bottom a relizion of the 
emotions ; and that anything that arouses 
them and turns them in the direction of 
Christ is the better method to be pursued. 
It takes it for granted that the audiences to 
be dealt with are acquainted with the great 
doctrines of Christianity and only need to 
be aroused through the emotions of hope 
and fear, to take a step which will commit 
them to Christ by a public profession of 
faith and union with the visible Church, 
In meetings conducted on this plan there 
is little careful presentation of truth. 
little, thorough elucidation of the great 
scheme of grace, little probing of the con- 
science and development of the principles 
of righteousness which look toward the 
building up of character. We do not 
mean that these great matters are disre- 
garded by the revivalists themselves, but 
that they are regarded as being of second- 
ary importance in the immediate business 
of winning men to Christ. 








The impending doom of Sodom and the 
urgent appeal to Lot and his family to es- 
cape for their lives and tostay not in all the 
plain, isa typical subject for their sermons. 
On the other hand the joys of Heaven, the 
blessedness of meeting departed friends, 
and the felicity of an eternity spent amid 
the glories and splendors of the city of God 
whose streets are of gold and whose gates 
are of pearl, areset forth until the imagi- 
nation is thoroughly aroused, and the will 
overborne by emotion, is carried over to 
the side of God and religion, Sinners are 
urged and entreated, threatened, and 
promised by turn ; every appeal known to 
the art of the speaker is used. Sometimes 
the voice is that of thunder, sometimes 
that of pathetic lament. All this produces 
an effect upon the sensibilities which has- 
tens decision. Wedo not fora moment 
wish to be understood as decrying any 
one or all of these methods of address; but 
only to suggest that unless there is aclear 
and intelligent conviction of the conscience 
and persuasion of the higher reason 
based on the truth ‘‘asit is in Jesus,” the 
effects produced by such preaching will 
pass away (as a rule) as the writing on the 
sand passes away when the waves of the 
sea wash over them. Taken out of a sur- 
rounding in which these emotional move- 
ments of the soul were produced, they 
will subside, and the influences of the 
worldly and carnal life, always strong, will 
efface them; and the converts thus won will 
decline and fall back into old habits of 
thought and feeling, and conclude that 
their former convictions were the result of 
excitement, Of course there will be some 
out of many in whom the Spirit of God 
will have wrought effectually, but only in 
proportion as the subject has been in- 
formed in the Word of God, either previ- 
ously or subsequently, by a careful study 
of the Bible, and training under the gnid- 
ance of experienced Christians, 

The other method proceeds upon the 
theory that genuine conversion and regen- 
eration is the result of the action of the 
Holy Ghost and the Word of God. Only; 
as men ‘‘ receive with meekness the en- 
grafted word,” the instrument of the Holy 
Ghost in bringing men to God, will they be 
permanently reconciled to God and won to 
righteousness. Conviction of sin and con- 
version is not the result of an appeal to the 
natural conscience but to the divinely in- 
structed and convinced conscience. It is 
the office of the Holy Ghost to convince men 
of sin, of righteousness and judgment ” 
and this he does by ‘“‘ taking the things of 
Christ” and showing them to us. It is not 
an impression of things however high and 
holy that converts men, but it is the intelli- 
gent reception by them of Jesus Christ 
himself into their hearts. ‘‘ As many as 
received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God; even to as many 
as believed on his name; which were 
born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.” It is clear that such a reception 
of Christ cannot be had unless he is clear- 
ly presented in every aspect of his person 
and work, as Son of God, Son of man,and 
Redeemer of the world; asthe Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world; 
as the Resurection and the Life, who only 
is able to give life and immortality to 
those whoreceive him. Sin will not be 
rightly understood unless it is held before 
the conscience, in the light of the cross 
on which it was expiated by that one 
great offering which Jesus Christ made 
of himself to God through the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Spirit cannot take of 
the things of Christ and show them to the 
conscience unless they are intelligently 
preached. <A Cbristain life cannot be un- 
derstood unless it is interpreted in the 
light of Christ’s own life upon the earth, 

Therefore it was that the apostles and 
early preachers dealt almost exclusively 
with the person of Christ, his life on earth, 
his sacrificial death and his resurrection. 
Jesus and the resurrection was the theme 
that rang forth from the apostolic pulpits 
(if they had any pulpit). ‘Preach the 
word”; “in season and out of season,” 
were the injunctions left by the apostles 
to those who should follow in their work, 
In all the New Testament there is not a 
single appeal madetoasinner toturn from 
sin in view of death. Christ and him eru- 








cified is the constant theme, as setting 
forth the love of God and his desire forthe 
reconciliation of the world to himself. A 
recovered character and the inwrought 
image of Jesus Christ is set before men as 
the end of salvation, rather than ‘‘ a man- 
sion in the skies.” Heaven indeed is the 
home of the saints ; but men and women 
must become saints through union with 
Christ and his dwelling in them, before 
they are prepared even tothink of Heaven. 
It follows from all this that if men are to 
be truly and permanently converted te 
Géa they must be taught in the Word and 
fully instructed in God’s method of right- 
eousness. The teaching method is the 
only safe and abiding method. 
LEER See OD 
PRESENCE IN THE BODY, AND 
ABSENCE FROM THE LORD. 


PAUL, in his Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, speaks of Christians, while in 
this world and inhabiting bodies of flesh 
and blood, as being ‘‘at home in the 
body,” and at the same time as “‘ absent 
from the Lord,” meaning Christ by the 
term “Lord.” His precise words are 
these: 





“Therefore we are always confident, 
knowing that whilst we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lord.” 

The apostle evidently was not a Materi- 
alist. He distinguishes between the body, 
of which he speaks as our present 
“home” or place of abode, and the soul 
resident therein and constituting the es- 
sential and permanent element of our 
personality. He does not confound the 
two or regard them as identical, and does 
not trace all the powers and functions of 
the mind to an organized animal body, or 
terminate the career of the former with 
the death of the latter. In the preceding 
context he refers to the body as ‘our 
outward man,” that perisheth, and to the 
soul as ‘“‘the inward man” that is re- 
newed day by day. He also refers to 
the body. as ‘‘ our earthly house of this 
tabernacle,” and declares that, in the 
event of its dissolution, ‘‘ we ’—distinct 
from the tabernacle, and surviving its dis- 
solution—*‘ have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” Death will not make us 
absolutely homeless, .The fate of the 
earthly tabernacle is not that of its tem- 
porary occupant. The former may be 
dissolved or taken down, without affect- 
ing the existence of the latter. 

The body, according tothis view, is 
simply our present ‘* home,” and, as such, 
an organized animal structure in which 
the soul resides during the period of our 
probationary sojourn on earth. It serves the 
purposeof aninstrument through which 
the soul acts, whichit uses for the time 
being, by which it is put into the relations 
of knowledge and intercourse with other 
souls alike situated, and from which it is 
never separated till death comes and dis- 
solves the union between the two. Such, 
in a word, is the anthropology of Pau!, 
and indeed, of the entire Bible. ‘I call 
it mine, not me.” 

While, then, we are ‘‘at home in the 
body,” weare confined thereto, environed 
and limited thereby, and, in respect to 
the things of the spirit-realm, subject to 
the necessity of walking ‘by faith, and 
not by sight.” The ‘‘ things above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God,” 
do not come within the field of our carnal 
eyes. Though areal person, and though 
visible to men when he dwelt in a body 
on earth, Jesus Christ is now invisible to 
them, and has been ever since his ascen- 
sion into Heaven. There he now dwells 
in ‘‘ his glorious body,” and may be the 
object of our apprehending, appropriat- 
ing and saving faith, but cannot be of 
our animal senses. No telescope can so 
lengthen the space-penetrating power of 
these senses, that with them we can ac- 
tually see him in Heaven as Peter and 
John and the other disciples saw him in 
the days of his earthly incarnation. He 
has not ceased to exist, or to be all that he 
was when he appeared among men, but 
he has ceased to be visible to those who are 
‘*at home in the body.” 

This we understand to be the apostle’s 
meaning when he says that being “ at 
home in the body,” we are “ absent from 
the Lord.” Heclearly does not mean that 








the Lord Jesus does not see us, or that his 
power cannot reach us, or that his grace 
cannot save us, but that through our bod- 
ily senses we can have no access to him, 
and enterintono direct communion with 
him. We are not, while in the body, 
and on earth, in the heavenly world 
where he is, and hence, our knowledge of 
him and intercourse with him must be 
through faith, ifat all. The apostle adds 
in a parenthesis these explanatory words: 
‘** For we walk by faith, not by sight.” 
His meaning is that, while we are * at 
home in the body,” and subject to the 
limitations thereof, Christ must be to us 
an object of faith, and cannot be one of 
sight. We must use faith, and not our 
animal senses, as the means of intercourse 
with him. 

Such being the present constitution of 
things as arranged in the plan of God, 
faith, considered in relation to Christ, is, 
so long as we remain in the body and on 
earth, the eye and ear of the soul. We 
must see him by faith and hear him by 
faith, and, through this exercise, take 
knowledge of him in all that he was when 
on earth, in all that he said, did and suf- 
fered in the days of his flesh, and in all 
that he is and does in Heaven. Weare 
so absent from him that it is only by faith 
that we can hold any intercourse with 
him, either hearing him or speaking to 
him. He is a personal reality only to our 
faith, We cannot consciously to our- 
selves in any other way set him before 
our thoughts, or make him the object of 
our affections. If we decline this exer- 
cise, then, to all intents and purposes, we 
have no Lord Jesus before our minds, as 
the Saviour and the comfort of our 
hearts. Christ is practically non-existent 
to the man who refuses to beheve, as 
much so as if he had never keard his name 
mentioned. Peter emphasizes faith when 
he says: “In whom, though now ye see 
him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory, receiving 
the end of your faith, even the salvation 
of your souls.” Paul emphasizes it when 
he says: ‘‘ For I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that whichI have committed unto 
him against that day.” 

Content yourself ,then,Christian, brother 
with faith as your present means of ac- 
cess to and communion with your Lord. 
This is the royal exercise of the soul so 
long as you remain ‘at home in the 
body.” And, as to the things to be be- 
lieved and cordially accepted, we advise 
you not to attempt to make your own 
faith. God has already done this for you 
in his Word. Read your Bible. Read it 
every day. Read it carefully. Read it 
systematically. Get into your understand- 
ingthe Bible Christ. Believe all that the 
Bible says about him. In that Book and 
through it mentally see your Lord; as he 
was on earth and isin Heaven. Do this, 
and you will have before the eye of your 
faith the great and glorious Saviour to 
cheer you while passing tnrough this vale 
of tears. Your hopes through him and 
your joys iu him will lift you above this 
world, and fill the whole firmament of 
your thoughts with the radiance that 
comes from another and a better world. 
Let faith do its utmost for you while here, 
and it will fit you in due season ‘‘to be 
absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord.” You have no occasion 
for any controversy with God, because you 
must, while here, be the child of faith. 
The discipline of faith on earth is his 
method of preparing you for Heaven, 


— o---———___— 


ANDOVER AND THE MISSIONA- 
RIES. 


IT must be admitted by everybody, we 
think, that the Congregational churches 
have heartily approved the position taken 
by the American Board at Springfield, 
A great question was there settled with 
such clearness and decision that timid 
men could not but fear that the minority 
would make desperate resolves and perhap# 
endeavor to cripple the Board by divert- 
ing contributions into other channels, or 
possibly by organizing a new Society. 
There were distinct intimations that some 
such course of open opposition to the 
Board would be adopted; but if the resolve 
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was actually formed by the leaders of the 
minority they got no encouragement from 
the churches to carry it out, und it has 
evidently been abandoned. The friends 
of the Board are, of course. pleased with 
the signs of quiescence if not of acquies- 
cence. The atmosphere has cleared, and 
many of those who doubted the wisdom 
of the action at Springfield when taken, 
are now satisfied, we believe, that it was 
just the right thing at the right time. 
Now that the dooris shut and locked 
against the Andover dogma of Future 
Probation,there is much less vociferation, 
and itis plain that the demonstration was 
out of all proportion to the number of par- 
ticipants. It reminds us of General Grant's 
oft-told story of the Mexican War when 
his whole camp was thrown into excite- 
ment one night by a loud noise beyond 
the outposts. It seemed certain that a 
large force of the enemy was approach- 
ing, and the men were hastily called to 
arms. Grant went cautiously forward to 
reconnoiter, and founa thatthe whole 
disturbance was created by a couple of 
coyotes. ‘ihe Andover movement made 
all the noise of a great army, but we do 
not find more than a corporal’s guard 
actually engaged in it. We have been 
told over and over again that the mis- 
sionaries in the field looked upon it with 
favor, and uponthe action of the Board 
in refusing to sanction it with disfavor. 
Butit seems to be the story of the coy- 
otes over again. We published recently a 
letter from a missionary of the American 
Board in China, saying that the reports of 
dissatisfaction among the missionaries in 
North China came to him asa surprise, 
and declaring that he knowsthat no mem- 
ber of the Shanse Mission *‘ either holds 
the Andover views or has any sympathy 
with the Andover movement.” Such let- 
terscome tous not infrequently. Here 
is one, for example, from a missionary of 
the Board in Turkey: 


“Twant you should know that we mis- 
sionaries are very grateful to you for the 
splendid work you have done foc foreign 
missions. We feel that you have foughta 
good fight, and done much towards keeping 
the faith. Thisis true of every missionary 
with whom I have conversed on the sub- 
ject.” 

Here is another, likewise from a foreign 
missionary, who has been in the service 
more than ageneration. He refers to the 
article in THE INDEPENDENT entitled ‘‘ De- 
Evangelization of the Gospel”: 


““My own views are in harmony with it. 
I was delighted with the outcome of the 
meeting at Springfield. Had I been on the 
platform there [ should have opposed the 
proposition to send out ‘second probation- 
ers’ to mission fields, on the ground that 
such fields are no piace for hobby riders. A 
man that will ride a hobby has a screw 
loose in his mental make-up and will not 
work harmoniously with his associates. If 
you cannot manage such fellows in co1n- 
munities where you have courts, civil and 
ecclesiastical, what can be done with them 
here? We say: ‘Hinder us not, give us 
peace.’ ”” 

Now, we ask, since so many blind and 
indefinite reports have been circulated as 
to the wish of the missionaries in the field 
to have the Andover dogma of Future 
Probation introduced among the hea- 
then—we ask, Where arethe men? Who 
are the men? Give us something defi- 
nite. Whereare the foreign missionaries 
who would welcome teachers of the An- 
dover dogma? Give us their names, 





THE TYRANNY PARTLY RE- 
LAXED. 


WE showed last week to what extent 
the orders lately issued by the Indian 
Bureau interpreting the former orders 
which probibited utterly the use of the 
Indian vernacular in all schools on the 
reservations, whether supported by the 
Government or by private beneficence, 
have modified this interdiction. We 
showed that all use of the vernacular, ex- 
cept in giving certain religious instruc- 
tion, is still forbidden, but that in schools 
to which the Government gives no sup- 


port, at points where English was not 
known, distant from Government schools, 
native teachers will be allowed to teach 


in a single boarding school permission has 
been given to train preachers in a theo- 
logical class if the instruction is given in a 
separate building and so as not to interfere 
with the English studies. We said then 
that it was an impertinence for the Indian 
Bureau to pretend to exercise any control 
over schools supported wholly by mission 
funds; and that it was little less than an 
insult to allow Indians to instruct in these 
out-stations, while a normal class in 
which they may be taught how to give 
their instruction is stringently forbidden 
even in mission schools. 
We now propose to give a few illustra- 
tions how the orders now modified have 
been applied, most arbitrarily and tyran- 
nically to the suppression of mission 
schools. Mind, we do not now speak of 
schools which the Government partly or 
wholly supports, but of schools supported 
by missionary bodies, and some of them 
supported wholly by the Indians them- 
selves. These schools are all in hamlets, 
at points distant from the whites, often 
among wild blanketed Indians, and where 
no English is spoken.. We will instance 
some schools among the Sioux of the Da- 
kota Presbytery. 
Omitting boarding schools, and all 
those which receive any aid from the 
Government, there are the following 
seven Presbyterian day schools: Yankton 
Agency, White Swan, White River, Crow 
Hill, Wood Lake, Cheyenne River and Elm 
Creek. The three first are supported by 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the remaining four by the Na- 
tive Missionary Society, that is, by Indi- 
ans. It will be seen that they are suffi- 
ciently civilized and Christianized to send 
out their own missionary teachers to their 
heathen brethren. The teacher in every 
one of these but the first was a native. 
We have no report of the school at Elm 
Creek, but in the others the number of lit- 
tle children attending school were respec- 
tively 45, 32, 37, 20, 25, 20. Of these chil- 
dren the numbers who could talk simple 
English were respectively 4, 1, 0,1, 2, 0. 
Of the Indians within three miles who 
could talk easy English the proportion is 
1-15, 1-30, 1-50, 1-50, 1-50, 1-100. That is 
to say, these schools are, with one excep- 
tion in hamlets, far from Government 
schools, and the children have not learned 
English in their homes. 
The order forbidding the use of the ver- 
nacular has come to these schools. What 
has been its effect? 
Yankton Agency is least affected. Miss 
Hunter taught only one-fourth of her 
time in the vernacular, and this has been 
suspended. Even the reading of the 
Scriptures and prayer is ordered to be in 
English, though only one inten of her 
pupils can understand a fair English sen- 
tence. It may seem strange that more 
do not talk English, but the same chil- 
dren do not often attend continuously 
long enough to learn it, and they are soon 
taken out of the day school too to a 
Government or other board ing school. 
So long as they attend only a day school 
and hear English spoken only in school 
they learn the Janguage slowly. Hence 
Government day schools have been a 
failurein teaching English. Theszhool at 
White Swan is closed. The teacher at 
White River is continued, but he can do 
little at schoot work, and his meetings 
are thereby injured. The Crow Hill teacher 
is continued, teaches a little English, and 
holds religious meetings. Wood Lake 
school was taught by the pastor; it is 
closed to the serious detriment of his 
work. Notice that the pastor of the 
church was forbidden to teach the chil- 
dren of his own church. The Cheyenne 
River teacherremains holding meetings. 
but his school isclosed. This is the school 
of which United States Inspector Bannis- 
ter declared: ‘‘ Daily religious services 
will not be allowed.” Elm Creek is a 
new station where the orders prevented 
the school being opened. Besides these 
seven schools there should be mentioned 
Hill, where the new orders prevented a 
school being opened. 
Let it be remembered that to prevent 
the child from learning in his own lan- 
guage is to prevent Christianity from 
reaching the parent. 





in the language of the people. 


Also that 


their children for hearing the Scriptures 
read in their families. 


facts by reports from other mission 
schools, not Presbyterian, shut up by this 


Wecan hardly conceive that we are in a 


Nearly one-half of 


We could easily add largely to these 


wicked order. But these are specimens. 
Christian country when we have to record 
that school after school has been shut up 
by this great Government, supported 
wholly by Indians, and taught only by 
Indians, because these Indians taught in 
their own native tongue, and not in the 
language of their oppressors. This partic- 
ular form of oppression will now cease, 
but other impertinent interference con- 
tinues. The Bureau thatcould ever make 
such blunders,and that now corrects them 
so grudgingly and imperfectly, itself needs 
purging. 

This Inspector Bannister, of whom we 
have spoken above, deserves further no- 
tice. He is the man who three months 
ago told Mr. A. L. Riggs that daily reli- 
gious services in the vernacular would not 
be allowed in the out-stations, at the same 
time ordering the discontinuance of two 
schools on the Cheyenne River, among 
heathen Indians, and one _ supported 
wholly by Indians, because the native In- 
dian teachers used the vernacular. The 
schools were accordingly discontinued. 
One of the teachers writes from an Indian 
out-station, one of the few where there isa 
white teacher: 

“The order makes our work harder, but 
where the missionaries will, they c:n do 
much work. Inspector Bannister said we 
should only have two services on Sunday, 
and two in the week, that we should not 
read the Bible in the houses, but we never 
stopped. We have allour meetings, and I 
read the Bible in the houses whenever I can. 
It would not sound well to have it said that 
in America we were imprisoned for reading 
the Bible in a tongue that was not Eng- 
lish!” 


ADELBERT COLLEGE AND CO-EDU- 
CATION. 


A COLLEGE in a large city has certain 
great advantages, and we are satisfied 
that it was wise to move the Western Re- 
serve College from Hudson to Cleveland. 
The College is now called Adelbert Col- 
lege, and it is part of a largerscheme and 
not fully actualized, called the Western 
Reserve University. 
Over Adelbert College Hiram C. Haydn, 
D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Cleveland, was last week inau- 
gurated President. Heisa man of unu- 
sual executive ability, of high culture and 
broad aims, and we believe the college 
under his management will have great 
success. 
In his inaugural address President 
Haydn annouuced and defended the ac- 
tion taken by the trustees the day before, 
denying admission hereafter to women, 
but allowing those now in the college to 
graduate. It has been a co-educational 
institution since 1872. The trustees say 
that this action is ‘‘ not occasioned in any 
degree by any fault or lack of intelligence, 
scholarship, or devotion to duty” on the 
part of the young women, but because 
**co-education in the institution is a hin- 
drance to its highest sncecess in educating 
young men.” This is a very frank and 
curious statement. We had supposed 
that the education of young women was as 
important as that of young men ; and why 
the presence of young women in a class 
should hinder or discourage young men 
in their studies we fail to discover. 

President Haydn and the trustees, 
however, declare that they are anxious to 
have the young women educated, and 
they therefore propose to. establish a 
woman’s college, which shall be equal in 
equipment and advantages to Adelbert 
College, as a department of the Western 
Reserve University. But so loug as they 
say they are so pressed for funds that they 
can have no professor of History, and 
none of Biology, and need large funds for 
library, gymnasium, etc., we can be pret- 
ty sure the woman’s college will have to 
wait. The financiering which calls for 
two equal institutions, equally expen- 
sive, to do the same work, 





women, who could perfectly well be edu- 





the Christian Indians are dependent on 


one for 
young men, and the other for young 


prejudice more than to reason, It was 
prejudice which the success of co-educa- 
tion had caused, 
change. Judge Williamson, President of 
the Alumni Association, one of the trus- 
tees, and an opponent of co-education, 
said at the Alumni meeting that “ while 
the college was at Hudson there were not 
enough lady students to affect the stand- 
ing of the college, but the large number 
of applicants in this city rendered it nec- 
essary for the trustees to declare for or 
against co-education.” 


that provoked the 


That is, co-edu- 
cation is forbidden because so many 
women want the collegiate education. 
We think the trustees might at least have 
allowed the young women to have the 
privileges of the college until they were 
ready to establish the woman’s college. 
citi 


THE MEMORIAL FOR ARBITRA- 
TION. 


It wili be remembered that a deputa- 

tion of English gentlemen not long since 

visited this country for the purpose of 

proposing that the United States and 

Great Britain should formally stipulate 

by treaty that,in the event of disputes 

arising between them which diplomatic 

negotitation failed to settle, the same 

should be submitted to a Board of Arbi- 
trators, chosen in the manner provided 
for, and that their decision should be ac- 
cepted as binding upon both parties. 

This deputation was cordially welcomed; 
and the final result was the appointment 
of a committee by a public meeting held 
in this city, to prepare and present a me- 
morial to Congress on the subject. Last 
week this memorial was submitted to 
Congress. Senator Hear, in presenting it 
to the Senate, justly remarked that ‘‘ the 
message of peace, brought by the British 
delegates last autumn, was a message fit 
for the one country to send and the other 
to welcome.” 

The memorial proposes the passage of a 
joint resolution by -the two Houses of 
Congress, requesting the President to 
open negotiations with Great Britain, 
looking toward the formation of such a 
treaty. After the discussion of the mat- 
ter in its various aspects, the memorial- 
ists finally say: 





‘“We beg, therefore, most respectfully to 
ask from Congress the passage of a joint 
resolution, requesting the President to pro- 
pose to the Government of Great Britain 
the making of a treaty between the two 
nations for a limited period at least, pro- 
viding in substance that in case a difference 
should arise between them, respecting the 
interpretation of any treaty which they 
have made or may hereafter make with 
each other, or any claim of either under 
the established law of nations, or respecting 
the boundary of any of their respective 
possessions, or respecting any wiong alleged 
to have been committed by either nation 
upon the other or its members, or any duty 
omitted, it shall be the earnest endeavor of 
both the contracting parties to accommo- 
date the difference by conciliatory negotia- 
tion; and that in no event shall eitner 
nation begin a war against the other, with- 
out offering to submit the difference be- 
tween them to arbitrators, chosen as may 
be then agreed, or if there be no different 
agreement, then by three arbitrators, one 
to be chosen by each party, and an umpire 
by those so chosen; it being understood, 
however, that arbitration as thus provided 
for shall not extend to any question respect- 
ing the independence or sovereignty of 
either nation, its equality with other na- 
tions, its form of government, its internal 
affairs, or its continental policy.” 

This memorial bears the marks of the 
skilled hand of David Dudley Field, of 
this city, who is the chairman of the com- 
mittee in whose name it was drafted. 
Mr. Field has made the question of inter- 
national arbitration one of protracted 
study, and has for many years advocated 
such arbitration as a substitute, in the 
settlement of difficulties between nations, 
for the barbarism and wickedness of war. 

We can see no good reason why the 
proposed joint resolution should not be 
passed by the two Houses of Congress, 
and none why, if passed, the President 
should not at least make an effort to se- 
cure the adoption of such a treaty by both 
nations. International arbitration is by 
no means a new idea. It has long been 





cated together, appeals for approval to 


discussed by statesmen and eminent ju- 
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rists in this country, as well as in Europe. 
Societies have been formed to promote it. 


The committee specify sixty instances 1 


which, since 1815, it has actually been re- 


sorted to, more than two-thirds of whic 


are placed within the last twenty-five 
years. The public sentiment of civilized 
nations is slowly but surely moving in 
If the United States and 
Great Britain were to make a formal 
treaty on this subject, this would bea 
long step toward securing the adoption of 


this direction. 


similar treaties between other nations. 
Nothing, except the mere question 0 


military strength, is ever directly settled 


by war. No matter how long two na 
tions fight each other, they must at last 
if they ever resume amicable relations 


stop fighting and agree to someterms of 
The better way would be to avoid 
the fighting altogether, and substitute for 
it a peaceful mode of adjusting interna- 
This was done by the 
Washington Treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, in reference to 
the ‘* Alabama claims,” which otherwise 
might have involved both nations in war. 
Neither Government could agree to the 
views of the other;and both had the wis- 
dom torefer the matters in dispute to an 
impartial arbitration, and pledge their 
faith to each other to abide by its judg- 


peace. 


tional disputes. 


ment. 


The United States and Great Britain, 
neither of which has any occasion to fear 
the other, would present a grand and in- 
fluential spectacle to the world by a 
treaty agreement that, in the event of 


disputes arising between them, neither 
would declare war against the other, 
without offering to submit the matter in 
dispute to peaceful arbitration. It is 
hardly supposable that other nations 
would not feel the power of such a splen- 
did example. 


Cditorial Uotes. 


WE publish elsewhere a careful summary 
of the charges of Mr. J. C. Waller against 
the Taylor Mission in Africa, and of the re- 
ply of the Taylor Transit Fund and Build- 
ing Society thereto. We regret that it 
seemed desirable or necessary to the officers 
of the Society to frame an elaborate indict- 
ment against the editor of The Christian 
Advocate for publishing Mr. Waller’s state- 
ment. The editor said, in connection with 
the publication of the statement, that a copy 
of it had been sent to the officers of the So- 
ciety, and opportunity offered them to give 
their version of the facts, and that they 
declined to “‘ make any reply”’ save to furnish 
a copy of the paper which Mr. Waller signed 

*before leaving Africa. The reply which the 
officers now send out has, they inform us, 
been refused publicstion in the Advocate 
because of its attack upon the editor. We 
regret, we say, that the officers of the Society 
did not meet Mr. Waller’s statements by a di- 
rect and definite answer, leaving their griev- 
ance against the editor to be given, if they 
deemed it important to be given, at another 
time, or at least in another communication. 
Their statement labors under the disadvan- 
tage of being not only a vindication of the 
Taylor movement against Mr. Waller’s at- 
tacks, but also an indictment against the edi- 
tor of the Advocate,who, any journalist will 
readily admit, was justified in refusing to 
print so personal a communication. It 1s 
apparent, as much from Mr. Waller’s state- 
ment as from the reply of the Society, that 
Mr. Waller is not the sort of man to go to 
Africa on the Taylor plan. He thought, he 
says, that as cook on the little steamer he 
and his family would be well provided for 
and would be able to save some money for 
the education of their children and for their 
old age. He ought to have known better, 
and it must have been entirely hisown fault 
that he was deceived, for everybody knows 
that the Taylor plan is a heroic plan, and 
calls for complete self-sacrifice. No salary 
is provided for anybody. The watchword, 
as the Bishop bimself has given it again 
and again is, “Root hog or die.” 
His missionaries must take care of 
themselves, just as he does. How anybody 
who has lived in this country could go 
out in ignorance of this fact, is a surprise to 
us. How anybody could tbink of taking 
little children, one a nursing infant, into 
such a mission field, before anything is 
made ready for them, we cannot imagine. 
The Society should refuse, in common hu- 
manity, to send babes into such a wilder- 
ness until houses, at least, are ready for 


n 
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sionaries. His missionary plan is really 


f 


once. 


» | called to follow Bishop Taylor’s lead. 


’ 





tral and all-controlling object 
therein. 
band, John the Baptist, the twelve disci 


Scribes and Pharisees, Herod of Galilee 


appear in the narrative only in an incidenta 
way, and simply because they held some re 


the story of Jesus. 


of him 
said after his resurrection, 


of the Gospel narrative. 


wonderful Jesus is the great center of the 
whole story. All the facts are grouped 
around him, and are in the story because 
he is there. Andso, if we read8the Acts of 
the Apostles detailing the planting of the 
Christian Church, or the Epistles written 
by the apostles some of them to churches, 
and others toindividuals, we shall be equal- 
ly impressed that Jesus is the ceuter of 
this part of the Word of God. The Church 
was planted in his name, and by preaching 
him as the Redeemer and Saviour of sin- 
ners. The plan of salvation, as explained in 
the Epistles, has this same Jesus for its 
foundation and its chief corner-stone, and 
implies the truth of what is said about him 
in the four Gospels. The whole New Tes- 
tament is essentially Christological. All 
its rays of light converge at a single point. 
The same is largely true ofthe Old Testa- 
ment when considered and studied in its re- 
lations to the New. It greatly aids and fa- 
cilitates our knowledge to keep in mind 
that the whole revealed system, from the 
commencement to the end of the Bible seeks 
to disclose Jesus, the Son of God, to our 
world, with a view to its salvation by him. 
This is its primary purpose. Types and 
prophecy before hecame to earth, history 
and explanaticn after he came, all alike 
center in him. The Bible, without its 
Christ, would be a book without the good 
news of God’s saving grace to man. 





THE Southern Presbyterian, one of the 
organs of the Presbyterian Church, South, 
comments in several queer ways on our re- 
cent reference to the ticklish topic of or- 
ganic union between that body and the 
Church, North. To our practical suggestion 
that such union is rapidly becoming an ur- 
gent matter with the Southern Church, in 
view of the rapid growth of Cumberland 
Presbyterianism in the Southwest, and the 
evident purpose of Northern Presbyterians 
to push their interests among both blacks 
and whites in the older South, it folds its 
arms in resolute resignation, with a persis- 
tency peculiarly Sout:ern, as who would 
her: ically welcome denominational extinc- 
tion rather than sacrifice one least shred of 
principle. But surely no one should throw 
his life away in that tragic style, without a 
fitoccasion! On the subject of slavery that 
paper enunciates a comparatively new the- 
ory, and one as broad and dreadfulgas it is 
new. It denies that the Southern Church 
holds that slavery was a judicial infliction 
visited especially upon the descendants of 
Ham, despite what is affirmed on this; oint 
in the Open Letter, in the famous Review 
Article of Dr. Vaughan, in the speech of 
this divine before the St. Louis Assembly, 
and in the published opinions of Dr. 
Palmer, whose trenchant pen is said to have 
dra'ted the Open Letter. But while it 
* has no use for and li! tle confidence in this 
ethnological argument,” it defends the sys- 
tem of slavery, as it existed in the first 
Christian century, on the much broader 





them. If blame is to be laid upon the Tay- 


lor movement, it is for this reason. We do 
not see that Mr. Waller has convicted 
Bishop Taylor of anything reprehensible, 
nor shown his scheme to be a failure. The 
Bishop is not, so far as we can see, to be 
blamed for the delay in the transportation 
of the steamer, which caused the hardships 
Mr. Waller suffered. Such delays must be 
expected, and the Bishop himself suffers as 
much privation and does as much work, 
manual and otherwise, as any of his mis- 


colonization plan, and the pioneers must 
expect to have a hard time of it; and it is 
not reasonable to expect great results at 
It is a work requiring great patience, 
endurance, sacrifice; and men and women 
who want to live a safe and easy life are not 


No one who gives any attention to the 
narrative contained in the four Gospels can 
fail to see that Jesus Christ is the one cen- 
set forth 
The Virgin Mary, Joseph, her hus- 


ples, Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, the 


Pilate, the Roman governor, Caiaphas the 
high priest and sundry other characters 


lation to Jesus of Nazareth and because it 
was necessary to mention them in telling 
Who he was, whence he 
came, what he did, where he went, what he 
said, what he suffered, how he lived, when 
and where and how he died, what became 
after his death, what he did and 
and where he 
went when he left this world—such are the 
matters that constitute the main contents 
Allother matters 
are merely subordinate and incidental. The 


all coming time. 


human sin, holds in its bloody hand the in 


a | deemer of mankind. Andsince Romansla 


inculeation in Holy Writ of the mutua 


’ 


1 


spect to this institution are provideatially 


well almost might a husband or father be 
glad that his responsibilities in the domes- 
tic relation are ended, when his wife or his 
child is providentially removed from his 
care by adeath as fixed and inexorable as 
that which American slavery has recently 
undergone. 


THE doctrine of Cardinal Manning that a 
starving man has anatural right to food 
where he can find it, evenas David took it 
from the altar of shew-bread and is ap- 
proved for it, is being exemplitied 
in an alarming way in the Hebrides 
We mentioned some weeks ago how the 
crofters of the island of Lewis had raided a 
deer forest to supply their hunger. By Eng- 
lish law and custom nothing else is so sa- 
cred as a deer forest, forthat supplies the 
pleasures of the class that has blue blood 
and gold. But these profane and hungry 
peasants, angry because the land had been 
taken to feed deer, instead of people, killed 
the deer in one great slaughter and salted the 
flesh for food. Of course they will be pun- 
ished, and six of them have been sent for 
trial to Edinburgh, where for want of funds 
they can call no witnesses and will certain- 
ly be condemned. But they are still hun- 
gry. Itissaid that so poor have been the 
crops that inone parish not meal enough 
could be found to make a poultice ordered 
by adoctor. Now this God-fearing, Bible- 
reading people have been guilty of another 
piece of violence. A piece of ground where 
they had pastured their cows was now 
taken toraise sheep for the proprietor of 
the island. Soa thousand men with ban- 
ners and pipers, met and quietly drove off 
the sheep, not taking a single one for them- 
selves, but just seizing theland that they 
might cultivate an‘l graze it. of course this 
was lawless, and a force of a hundred ma- 
rines and constables resisted the hungry 
peasants. They took thirteen prisoners wh» 
will follow the others to Edinburgh and to 
prison, but the sheep were driven off. 
** Doth God care for oxen ?’’ Doth God care 
for deer andsheep? Nay verily, for our sakes 
was it written, that there may be room for 
the poor, and that the rich may not lay field 
to field till they are placed alone in the 
earth. There will be legislation for the 
poor, or Ireland and Scotland will know 
the reason why. 





WE believe that The Evening Post is to 
be credited with the nickname argument 
against the Blair Education Bill. That 
argument consists in substituting a new 
title, ‘‘A Bill to Promote Mendicancy.”’ 
That is, the nickname implies, or explicitly 
declares, that for a smaller section to receive 
aid from the larger unit of which it is a 
part, is degrading and huwiliating; that it 
makes a pauper, a mendicant, of the people 
of the section that accepts it. Notice what 
this implies. It implies that the law of the 
State of Massachusetts which offers state 
money to the City of Boston to help it pay 
its school bill and to make its schools better, 
is a law to Promote Mendicancy. Every 
state that has a state educational fund, and 
gives of its proceeds to help the schools of 
of its cities and towns is promoting mendi- 
cancy. The great Western States of Illinois, 





ground that Chris jand his apostles, by in- 


culcating the respective rights and duties of 
master and slave, directly indorsed the sys- 
tem itself, and therefore made it lawful for 
In other words, Roman 
slavery, having its crigin in the carnage 
and usurpation of military conquest, and 
maintained by might and by tyranny un- 
surpassed elsewhere in the dark history of 


dorsement of apostolic inspiration—the ap- 
proving decree and permission of the Re- 


very was thus divinely sanctioned by the 


rights and duties involved in it, all slavery 
everywhere on earth exists in like manner 
by the justifying arrangement of Heaven as 
an institution permitted if not approved of 
God. After the enunciation of such an 
opinion, it seems a little singular to hear 
the Southern Presbyterian say, with quaint 
inconsistency: ‘“‘ We are very glad to have 
our responsibility as Christian slaveholders 
brought providentially to anend.’’ Why, 
we askin amazement, should not an insti- 
tution for whose proyer use and administra- 
tion such specific provision was made by our 
Lord and his apostles, be continued at least 
in all countries where the New Testament 
is known, and throughout the Gospel dis- 
pensation? And why should our brother 
_ | editorrejoice that the responsibilities of the 
Southern Church and its membership in re- 


ended, so long as they thus have the direct 
approval of Christ, though not that of the 
American Republic, in its continuance? As 


United States great grants of land, origi- 
nally ceded by Virginia,for school funds,the 
avails of which are distributed to aid local 
communities in supporting their schools, 
Now is the United States making a mendi- 
cant of the State of Iowa, or is Iowa 
making mendicants of the people of Da- 
venport when they distribute this money ? 
- | The idea is ridiculous, and it is strange 
how it ever got currency in The Evening 
Post. It is easy to settle the question 
- | whether the United States Government 
ought tu help some of the states in educat- 
l | ing their children. It is desperately im- 
portant that those children should be edu- 
cated. The only question is whether the 
people of the South are really able to sup- 
port adequate public schools, as does Mas- 
sachusetts or lowa. The Superintendent of 
Public Schools in Texas, Mr. Hogg, in a late 
address, makes it very plain that the South 
cannot educate its youth. Massachusetts, 
in 1880, paid four million dollars for educa- 
tion, which was one dollar for every four 
hundred dollars of taxable property. North 
Carolina paid just the same percentage on 
her taxable property for school support, 
and it amounted to only £400,000. That is, 
while needing a more expensive school sys- 
tem, because North Carolina has very 
nearly as large a population as Massa- 
chusetts, and a territory seven times as 
large as that of Massachusetts, North Car- 
olina raises, with the same taxation as Mas- 
sachusetts, but one-tenth as much money, 
and is able to keep her cheap and poor 
schools open only three months in the year. 
Charleston, S.C., pays a half larger tax 
onadollar for school purposes than Bos- 
ton; but the assessed value of her property 
is less than half what it was in 1860, whiJe 
the number of school children is doubled. 
She can keep open only primary schools. 
Charleston’s total tax is 2144 cents on a 
dollar, while Boston’s is only 1%. The 
State of New York has a taxable property 
greater than that of the thirteen Southern 
States; yet in 1881 these states spent on 
public schools three and a half million 
dollars more than did New York. On any 
Northern standard these states are doing 
better than does the North, but the North 
isrich and can educate its children. The 
South is poor and cannot. When we re- 
member that in the extremity of the na- 
tion’s necessity Virginia ceded to the 
United States the grcat Northwest, includ- 
ing Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and that one thirty-sixth part of the 
domain was set apart for education, giving 
those and other states their. magnificent 
school system, we may not grudge giving 
back to Virginia and the other Southern 
States something of what the Northwest 
has received. _ 


FouR poets contribute for the windows 
of St. Margaret’s church, Westminster, 
London, quatrains that will always make 
the old church interesting, both to English- 
men and Americans. Two of these fvuur- 
line poems were written some time ago, 
and two quite recently; two are by English- 
men and two by Americans. One of the 
older ones, upon the Caxton window, pre- 
sented by the printers of London, was writ- 
ten by Tennyson, the reference being to 
Caxton’s motto of “ Fiat Lux.’ Here are 
the lines: 
“Thy prayer was, * Light, more light, while 
time shall last!’ 
Thou sawest a glory’s growing on the night, 
But not the shadows which that light would 
cast 
Till shadows vanish in the Light of Light.” 
For the window just erected by the St. Mar- 
garet parishioners in honor of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, Robert Browning wrote the follow- 
ing quatrain: 
“* Fifty years’ flight!’ 
joice 
Who hailed their birth, who as they die de- 
cays? 
This—England echoes his attesting voice:— 
* Wondrous and well—Thanks, Ancient Thou 
ot days.’”’ 
For the Raleigh window, presented by 
American citizens, James Russell Lowell 
wrote these lines: 


Wherein should he re- 


“The New World’s Sons, from England’s breast 


we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we 
came 
Proud of her Past from which our Present 
grew, 


This window we erect to Raleigh’s name.” 

And for the Milton window, the gift of 

Mr. George W.Childs, of Philadelphia, to be 

erected next week, John G. Whittier has 

written the following poem: 

“The New World honors him whose lofty plea 
For England’s freedom made her own more 

sure; 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 


Their common freehold while both worlds 
endure.” 





lowa, Minnesota and a dozen others, and 
every new territory, have received from the 








We think Americans need not be ashamed 
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to compare Lowell’s and Whittier’s lines 
with Tennyson’s and Browning’s. Tenny- 
son’s quatrain is in questionable taste. 
Epitaphs and commemoratory poems are 
supposed to avoid criticism, especially if it 
be unfavorable; which this one certainly 
does not. Browning’s quatrain is a little 
blind, but not so blind as it is funny. If 
the rhyme had required the last line to end 
with ‘‘ Lord ” instead of the circumlocution 
* Ancient Thou of days,’’ we presume the 
poet would have said: 

* Wondrous and well—Thanks, awtully, good 

Lord.” 

The sense would have been the saine. Com- 
pared with these two, how simple, straight- 
forward, and poe:ic seem the quatrains 
of Lowell and Whittier! To our mind, 
Whittier’s is the finest of the four, and his 
last line the best of the sixteen. It is inter- 
esting to note, in relation to this line, that 
Whittier feared that the word “ freehold” 
would be objectionable, and suggested the 
use of “heirloom,’”’ as an alternative, al- 
though maintaining, in his note to Canon 
Farrar, his preference for “ freehold’? and 
urging that *‘ Milton himself uses it in the 
same way in his prose writings—namely, ‘I, 
too, have my charter and freehold of re- 
joicing.’”’ 


Mr. CHARLES A. PILLSBURY, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who is said to know a great 
deal about politics, as well as fine flour, 
speaks his mind, as follows, about Mr. James 
G. Blaine: 

** Blaine'cannot be elected, and his nomination 
means defeat. Personally, I don’t want to see 
him President. The young men who do the 
* whooping ’er up’ do a good deal of talking for 
Blaine, but the older heads don’t agree with 
him. Cleveland is the favorite with his party 
aud will get another nomination certainly. 

“Very few are sanguine enough to think 

Blaine could carry New York. In fact, they 
rather think it would go overwhelmingly for 
Cleveland. The anti-Blaine men are gocd Re- 
pubiicans, but they distrust Blaine and his 
policy. Ifthe issue was Blaine or Cleveland, 
most of them would vote for Cleveland. Con- 
servative Republicans think that an entirely 
new candidate must be nominated, one at 
present a dark horse, and with such a man at 
the head of the ticket, a good clean man, there 
will be no doubt of Republican victory.” 
What is now wanted in the ranks of the Re- 
publican Party is harmony— a united front, 
with a good man as the leader in the com- 
ing campaign. We have timber enough of 
the right sort. Tens of thousands don’t 
want Blaine and will not vote for him. 
We state a fact which cannot be disputed. 


WE have read with deep interest a letter 
addressed to The Evening Post, from Mr. 
George T. Downing, a well kuown and 
highly respected colored man, a resident of 
Newport, R. I. The points in this letter 
should be carefully considered by all poli- 
ticians of every stripe, particularly by those 
who are now making careful figures in re- 
gard tothe next Presidential election. The 
coming ba'tle, it is now generaliy admitted, 
will be a very close one. The Republican 
Party, for years following 1860, had nearly 
the whole colored vote to help it march 
triumphantly onward. In its popularity 
and steadily increasing strength it felt 
too proud and careless ef its princi- 
ples to retain its hold upon the colored 
voters of the country, who, it should be 
stated, held as it now holds the balance of 
power in several states. We urge a general 
and careful consideration of the facts pre- 
sented in the letter from Mr. Downing, from 
which we make the following extracts: 


** Let all political parties have the hope of aid 
from the colored people, and the colored people 
be hopeful of consideration at the hands of all 
political parties. This will bring about the re- 
spect on all sides that should exist. The colored 
vote may be won. The Republican Party has 
no longer the unbroken hold upon it it once had. 
Both parties should consider the fact that the 
vote of a colored man subtracted from the Re- 
publican Party and added to the Democratic 
Party counts two for the latter. It must not be 
forgotten that the colored people are increasing 
rapidly in numbers; that they are very much 
better informed; that they are more manly and 
ready to stand, assert their rights, and expect 
recognition like others. They will not be satis- 
fied with the policy of the Republican leaders 
to have regard for them, only on election day; 
they are calculating upon recognition, honors, 
and a share of the advantages that usually go 
along with fitness and party allegiance. 

“The strength in numbers of the colored 
vote must not be lost sight of. The census of 
1880 gives usits strength in the states of Con- 
n-cticut, New Yora, “*ansylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois. I select tucse states, but it is 
a power in Massachusetts, New Jersey, and in 
other Northern States—not speaking of its 
numbers in the South, where it will yet be 
heard from. In Connecticut the census gives 
it 3,533 votes. Garfield carrted the state bya 
majority of only 2,656; what may it not do 
here? Thecensus gave the colored vote of New 


was only 5,862; what might it not fave done in 
the Empire State? The census gives as the 
colored vote of Pennsylvania 25,892. Garfield’s 
majority in it was but 14.625. Is the black vote 
of that state to be despised? In Garfieli’s own 
state Ohio, he hada majority of but 25.155; its 
colored vote as given was 21,706. The state 
might have been given to Hancock by the col- 
ored votes. Garfield carried Indiana by a ma- 
jority of 6,642; the census gives us as its col- 
ored vote 10,739. What a change it might have 
made in this state. Garfield’s majority in Illi- 
nois was 13,762; the census credits the colored 
people of the state with 13,686 voters. Its col- 
ored voters might have given the state to the 
Democrats. I leave both Democrats and Re- 
publicans to consider the weight of these facts 
and figures, and ask, is the colored vote to be 
despised? Can any party afford to despise it?” 





THE Baltimore Sun presents the follow- 
ing figures in regard to “‘ high license,” to 
which we invite attention: 

“TUlinois imposes a tax of $500 on saloons, with 
the result of reducing their number by one- 
third and increasing the state’s revenues from 
this source from $700,000 to $4,500,000. Chicago 
has 4,000 saloons instead of 6,000, and gets from 
them about $2,000,000 instead of $200,000. The 
Minnesota high-license law has decreased the 
number of saloons by about 1,600. In Winona 
the law has reduced the number from eight to 
one, and in Caledonia from fifteen to four. In 
Missouri, where the new law fixes the maximum 
cost of a license at $1,200 and the minimum at 
$550, the revenue has been trebled. Nebraska 
has a license fee of $1,000 in cities and $500 else- 
where. The effect has been to cut down the 
number of drinking places nearly one-half and 
to increase the state’s revenue five-fold. 
Whelesale dealers in Michigan pay a license 
fee of $800, and the retailers pay from $300 to 
$500. The result is an increase of revenue to 
millions and a reduction of the number of sa- 
loons from 10,000 to about 5,000. Local option is, 
however, to be credited with a part of the reduc- 
tion in the number of saloons. Ohio has piaced 
a tax of $200 on all general liquor stores and a 
tax of $100 on beer saloons. The revenue has 
thus been increased to about $2,000,000." 

Those who believe that the direct road to 
ultimate Prohibition is through the bigh- 
license system, will perhaps be encouraged 
by the above figures. However this may be, 
temperance people will not cease to fight 
against liquor selling and liquor drinking 
until they can wave the flag of Prohibition. 


SomE three or four bills have been intro- 
duced into the legislature of this State, all 
having acommon purpose, and differing 
only in the method of securing that pur- 
pose. These bills propose so to change the 
election laws of the state, that the ballots 
to be used at any general election, shall be 
supplied either by the state, or by the coun- 
ty inwhich the election is held, and only 
these ballots shall be furnished by officers 
duly appointed for this purpose, and be 
used by voters, thus dispensing with the 
system of political assessments to pay for 
the printing of ballots, and also the whole 
system of peddling tickets on election days 
by political parties, and in this way getting 
rid of not alittle corruption and fraud in 
popular elections. The idea isa good one. 
Either the state or the county ought to fur- 
nish these ballots. The plan should be 
made so simple in its character that it can 
be easily understood by all, and so rapidly 
worked that all voters will havea full op- 
portunity to procure and cast their ballots. 
There are good suggestions in all these bills; 
and if they were placed inthe hands of a 
wise committee, alaw ought to beconstruct- 
ed that would serve the purpose intended. 
We cannot doubt that a wise law on this 
subject would be a great improvement upon 
our present system of elections. 

Mr. JustTicE MILLER, of the Supreme 
Court of the United Stater, has published, 
in a recent number of the American Law 
Review, a learned and instructive article 
on the system of jury trials. While thor- 
oughly believing in the system, and advo- 
cating its continuance as on the whole the 
best that can be devised for the purposes: of 
justice among men, he nevertheless does 
not believe in the principle of absolute una- 
nimity in order to find a verdict, except in 
criminal cases. He would, in all civil suits, 
allow, not a mere majority of one, but a 
specified number of jurors out of the twelve 
to render a legal verdict. He mentions nine 
jurors as a suitable number. We have no 
doubt that he is right in rejecting the una- 
nimity principle in all civil cases, and are 
by no means clear that it ought not to be 
rejected even in criminal cases, with the ex- 
ception of those in which upon conviction 
the penalty is death. The people of this 
country elect officers and change constitu- 
tions, legislative bodies enact laws, and 
courts of justice composed of several judges 
decide points of law, not on the basis of una- 
nimity, but on that of a majority. Why 
should not the same principle, as a general 


not believe that its adoption would prove 
harmful to the interests of justice; and, on 
the other hand, we do believe that it would 
work favorably to these interests. It often 
happens under the unanimity principle that 
a single pig-headed juror, who knows more 
than the other eleven, defeats a verdict al- 
together, and renders abortive and ineffec- 
tual all the proceedings of a trial. The con- 
current judgment of nine jurors against 
three, if they shall be thus divided, carries 
with it a strong probability of correctness 
certainly sufficient for legal purposes. 


A BILL is pending before the Legislature 
of Kentucky which prohibits and declares 
null and void 

“ All marriages with an idiot, lunatic, para- 
lytic, pauper, vagrant, tramp, drunkard, gam- 
bler, felon, feeble-minded person, or any one 
rendered physically helpless and unfit for the 
marriage relation, any person with violent 
temper, or who has for one year been a fre- 
quenter of any immoral house, or has been di- 
vorced for such causes.” 

Thisis a pretty formidable list of marriages 
to be declared “null and void’’ by a legis- 
lativestatute. There are doubtless a great 
many marriages that, in the light of eco- 
nomical and _ prudeptial considerations, 
ought not to have been contracted. But it 
would hardly do to declare all such mar- 
riages ‘‘ null and void.’”’ The best that leg- 
islation can do on this subject is todo what 
is practicable, and leave moral influences 
to dotherest. This is good sense, and more 
than this would be folly. 


....[n some counties of North Carolina 
colored tenchers have attended the same 
institute with white teachers. It makes 
some noise, but the people are accepting it 
gracefully, and Superintendent Finger does 
not care, we judge. In Durham County 
there is such an institute, and this is what 
The Durham Plant (white) says of it: 

“The Tarboro Southerner raises a small tem- 
pest because at the Teachers’ Institute, held in 
Durham Connty this year, colored teachers were 
allowed to take part, or, in other words, because 
it was a ‘mixed ’ Institute. A few white teach- 
ers were present, several colored teachers were 
present. Both white and colored teachers took 
part in the proceedings, and listened to the lec- 
ture of Prof. Nelson B. Henry. Both black feet 
and white feet applauded him. If this is a 
crime send your bill of indictment.” 


...Judge Andrews, of the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state, concluded his eulogy on 
the late Judge Rapallo, who was a member 
of the same court, with these impressive 
words: 

** His death comes to some of us at least with 
a peculiar significance. It seems to make us 
fee] mcre sensibly than eve: the drawiny of the 
current which is carrying us allto the inev- 
itable end.” 

This is the man who keeps his own certgin 
death in mind, and so lives as to be pre- 
pared for it whenever it comes. 


....The last political campaign in this 
state ought to teach the Republican Party 
what is good policy on the sudject of tem- 
perance. It went too far to suit the liquor 
dealers, and did not go far enough to suit 
the friends of temperance. This was a mis- 
take. The attempt tocarry water on both 
shoulders will never be a success. What 
the party needs is a positive and square 
ground, such as will commend it to the 
rational friends of temperance. 


....Peter told Simon Magus to repent and 
pray God that the thought of his heart 
might be forgiven. Simon asked Peter to 
pray forhim. This was a good sign on his 
part so farasit went. When a sinner re- 
quests the people of God to pray for him, he 
shows some feeling in regard to his own 
sinfulness, and does a wise thing. This, 
however, is no substitute for his own prayer 
or his own penitence, or his own faith in 
Christ. 


.... What Christ is to the Christian heart 
will depend very largely upon what the 
Christian head knows of him and about 
him. The more fully the latter is ex- 
panded and enlarged in regard to Christ, 
the more intensely will the former burn 
with the flame of love. Self-imposed igno- 
rance of him, by neglecting the means of 
knowing him, as revealed in the Word of 
God, is one of the sad delinquencies of the 
Church. 


....Judge Deady, of the United States 
District Court for Oregon, recently quash- 
ed an indictment for perjury, because it 
said:that the defendant did “depose and 
swear” to the truth of the averments con- 
tained in an affidavit, but did not expressly 
state that haw:'s “‘dulysworn.”’ The judge 
held that ‘t is not sufficient that this fact 
appears as a matter of inference. This is 
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rule, be adopted in the jury system ? We do 





....-A bill has been introduced into the 
legislature so to modify section 451 of the 
Penal Code of this state, under which Most 
has been twice convicted, as to provide that 
under a second conviction the penalty in 
the discretion of the Court shall be impris- 
oument for five years instead of one year. 
This would be an improvement of the law, 
and would have a good effect upon such 
men as Most 


....A weeping father bending over his 
dying daughter, said to the physician: 
“Doctor, I trust her in your hands. Do 
what you can for her.” “Ah, my dear 
friend,”’ replied the doctor, ‘‘she is in 
stronger hands than mine.” How true this 
remark when fatal disease is doing its work 
upon the human body. No power but that 
of God can stop its progress or avert the 
inevitable end. 


....The English newspapers understand 
President Cleveland’s message to be a Free 
Trade message, and glory in it as a grand 
step in the direction of such trade. They 
do not misunderstand the message. If they 
will wait until the next election, they will 
find that the people of this country do not 
agree with the President as to what is best 
for their industrial and commercial in- 
terests. 


....The bequest by Samuel J. Curtis, 
of $750,000 to the Curtis Home for Old 
Women and Orphans, at Meriden, Conn., is 
very magnificent, but not wholly wise. A 
local orphan asylum needs no three-quarters 
of a miliion. We wish there might be a 
bureau to advise rich men how to bestow 
their goods. That sum would have been far 
more wisely given to Hampton Institute, 


....The Supreme Court of the United 
States has dismissed the appeal of Maxwell, 
the convicted murderer of Preller, on the 
same ground as that taken in the Anarchist 
cases. Maxwell has escaped the gallows 
already too lopg. Now his last chance 
seems to be gone, unless the Governor of 
Missouri comes to his help, of which there 
is no prospect. 


.... The Senate would do well to hurry up 
its action on the new extradition treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. Swindlers and rascals are con- 
stantly fleeing from thiscountry to Canada, 
who could be caught and brought back un- 
der the new treaty, but are perfectly safe 
there under the one now in force. 


....God, as revealed in the Gospel, sits on 
“the throne of grace.” We may hence 
find boldly come there to “obtain mercy and 


grace to helpin time of need.” ‘God’ be 
merciful to me a sinner,” is the prayer 
which the publican made, and which all 
sinners need to make. 


....Spain’s example in making abundant 
provision for the great celebration of 1892 
ought to be speedily followed by the United 
States. America is not going to let old 
Spain have the chief share in the honor 
given to Columbus. 


....For the delight of those who love mys- 
tical meanings we may mention that in the 
designation of the present year we have a 
one and three eights—a trinity witha unity. 
The numerical value of the Greek name of 
our Lord is 888. 


.... The last new witty phrase evolved in 
the political discussions of England, is from 
Sir Henry James, who characterizes noisy 
pretense which covers no real power, with 
the expression ‘‘ Samson with a wig on.” 





TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS are specially re- 
quested to note that in renewing 
their subscriptions, they can, by send- 
ing the name of one new subscriber, 
obtain the two for $5.00 instead of 
$6.00, and that by forming a club of 
five subscribers. which they can 
easily do, they can obtain the five for 
$10.00 instead of $15.00—the regular 
rates. New subscribers can also avail 
themselves of the same club rates, 
which will be found in detail on the 
31st page of this week’s paper. At- 
tention is called to the fact that we 
will send to any address, upon appli- 
cation, THe Inperenpent Clubbing 
List for 1888, by means of which any 
subscriber of Tue InpEPENDENT can 
obtain from us any other papers, 
periodicals or magazines at rates very 
much below the regular publishers’ 
rates, thereby saving considerable 





the general rule laid down by text- books, 


money. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


BISHOP TAYLOR’S MISSION AND 
MISSIONARIES. 


WE have already referred, very briefly, to 
the charges which Mr. J. C. Waller, who re- 
cently returned to this country from the 
Congo, made in interviews with reporters 
of the daily press concerning the treatment 
he received as a member of Bishop Taylor's 
missionarycompany. Mr. Waller has made 
a full statement of his case in The Chris- 
tian Advocate, and we have received from 
the Taylor Transit and Building Fund So- 
ciety a reply thereto. We shall endeavor to 
give the material points of both. 

Mr. Waller is a member of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church. His pastor for the last 
two years, Dr. Homer Eaton, of Burlington, 
Vt., certifies that, as a member of his 
church, he “ exhibited a spirit of unselfish 
devotion to the cause of Christ.”’ Mr. Wal- 
ler responded to a call for acook on the new 
steamer which Bishop Taylor had ordered 
for the Upper Congo. ‘ Though,” he says, 
‘‘no salary was promised, but the entire 
life was to be devoted to the service of God, 
yet I considered that as steward on the boat 
I could have my family with me, and thus 
be sure of food and shelter, and that I might 
possibly make something by trading with 
the natives, and by some means save enough 
to educate my children, and have a little 
money when we got old.’’ He and his wife 
were accepted by the Society, the church of 
which he was a member helping to give 
them an outfit and paying their passage to 
New York, where they received *55 from the 
Society. They sailed April 6th, 1887—Mr. 
Waller, Mrs. Waller, and two children, one 
an infant of six months. They arrived at 
the mouth of the Congo May 29th, and took 
passage up the River, landing at Matadi, 
without shelter. They were housed by the 
Baptist Mission four miles down the river, 
where they stayed two days until the tents 
were up at Matadi. They remained in Ma- 
tadi a month, Mr. Waller cooking for the 
party. There was much sickness. They 
then removed to Vivi where, he says, his wife 
** became so sick from privation and dis- 
tress of mind that, for nearly two weeks we 
looked for her death every hour.’’ On her 
partial recovery they removed to Vivi-Ma- 
vonga, back from theriver, where they lived 
in a hut until within two weeks of 
their departure for America. He speaks of 
occupying au adobe house, of three rooms— 
“comparatively speaking a good house ”’— 
but he does not say when, where, nor how 
long. Coming to the conclusion that Africa 
was no place for him (two physicians at- 
tached to the Baptist mission on the Congo 
furnished certificates stating that Mrs. 
Waller ought to return to America)he asked 
Bishop Taylor to send him home. The 
Bishop replied, saying he had no funds to 
pay “‘anybody’s passage home.’’ He then 
applied to Mr. Ulff, of the Congo Free State, 
and was informed b, that official that 
Bishop Taylor would see his passage paid. 
The Bishop brought him, he says, a paper 
which he refused tosign. He did, however, 
signa modified paper, certifying that he 
had been kindly received by the Bishop, who 
had built for him a good bouse, and that he 
had been supplied with provisions and a 
medicine chest, This paper, Mr. Waller 
says, was ‘“‘ too favorable,” but in a “matter 
of life and death”’ he dared not make too 
many objections, He and his family sailed 
October 28th, and arrived in this country, 
he says, wholly destitute. 

Mr. Waller says he lacked confidence in 
the wisdom of the leaders; he could see no 
prospect of getting the steamer to Stanley 
Pool ; *‘ with the majority [of the missiona- 
ries] life was a struggle for subsistence ;” 
men with money and a gift for trading 
might make fortunes; ne doesn’t believe the 
missionaries will convert many natives; 
pronounces the scheme for the transporta- 
tion of the steamer impracticable, and saysa 
large amount of money has been wasted on 
it. He also refers to other missionaries 
who art dissatisfied. 

The long reply to these charges, which we 
have received from the Transit Fund and 
Building Society, is largely an attack upon 
the Editor of The Christian Advocate, for 
publishing Mr. Waller’s statement, and 
was for that reason refused publication by 
that paper, as we are informed. The evi- 
dent purpose of Mr. Waller’s statement, ac- 
cording to the reply, was “‘ to injure Bish- 
op Taylor and bring self-supporting mis- 
sions into disrepute.’”’ The publication is 
regarded as a “ slauder upon the missiona- 
ries and their work,” being a ‘“‘web of false- 
hood from beginning to end, with just 
enough of fact glossing it over to impart to 
ta degree of plausibility.” The steamer 


transportation to Stanley Pool. The Com- 
mittee have not wasted money in send- 
ing out a schooner and a_ cork raft 
from Liverpool. These were sent by 
friends in England. It is not true that 
“the self-supporting plan is little better 


aries are inwant and wretchedness.’’ The 
steamer company have been distributed for 
the present at five stations, and are made as 
comforiable as possible. To meet the exi- 
gency of the unexpected delay the Society 
ordered a thousand dollars’ worth of provi- 
sions to be sent out. Other missionaries 
along the coast report their missions self- 
supporting and ask for more missionaries. 
The climate is not so unhealthy as repre- 
sented. Out of a hundred missionaries seut 
out in three years sixteen haye returned, 
but not all on account of African diseases, 
The Society does not, however, mean to 
apologize for sending missionaries into a 
sickly country. If it be an offense, it pro- 
poses to repeat the offense. We conclude 
with the following extract: 

“ Bishop Taylor, it must be recollected, has 
heroically and successfully established seven 
stations in Angola and elsewhere. Ten or fif- 
teen thousand dollars’ worth of real estate is 
now owned and occupied. More recently the 
Bishop has entered into Mutual Covenant ¢a- 
gagement with seventeen kings or chiefs who, 
having given the land, have been set to work by 
the Bishop to burn the brush and build homes 
and schvol-houses for our missionaries, on con- 
dition that the Bishop shall immediately fur- 
nish the teachers and preachers. Eight stations 
are now supplied. Already the missionaries re- 
port conversions. Is all thisto be puffed aside, 
and as Mr. Waller is allowed to predict, be ere 
long an acknowledged failure?” 

eee ae 


PILGRIMS IN JERUSALEM. 


JERUSALEM is the holy city of three great 
religions, Christianity, Judaism, and Mo- 
hammedanism. To this shrine every year 
thousands of pious pilgrims flock for wor- 
ship and prayer. The Jews, especially the 
Talmudic Jew of the Eastern countries of 
Europe, has no higher ambition than to pass 
his last days and to die in Zion, the eity of 
the Lord. The Mohammedan, next to hav- 
ing made his journey to Mecca and to hav- 
ing kissed the holy Caaba, can enjoy a no 
more sacred privilege than to worship in 
the city of Jerusalem; the Christians, es- 
pecially those of the Latin and of the Greek 
faith, have for centuries maintained their 
own shrines at the historical localities in 
the city andthe neighborhood. Pilgrimages 
to this sacred city have ever been a holy priv- 
ilege of the pious, and at no time has this 
been more the case than atpresent. It is 
estimated on good authority that during 
the Christmas, and still more the Easter 
festivities, the strangers who flock to Jeru- 
salem from all the ends of the earth add 
fifty per cent.to the number of people in the 
city. It is now no longer a risk of life and 
possessions to make the journey. Formerly 
this was so much the case, that the expres 
sion to go to Joppa, i. e. the harbor city of 
Jerusalem, meant, in one of the German 
dialects, to go to one’s death. Especially 
have the number of Christian pilgrims in- 
creased. In the year 1853, before the Crim- 
ean war, only about 4,000 Christian wor- 
shipers put in their appearance; now 
the annual number is about 15,000. 
The city accordingly presents rather a 
picturesque and busy appearance during 
Easter, especially during the months of 
March and April. This is the harvest time 
for the merchants and mechanics of Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem, who must then earn 
enough from the throng of strangers to sup- 
ply their wants during the rest of the year, 
An observing German traveler reports that 
on these occasions only does the Oriental 
business man seem to have any appreciation 
of the value of time, and to feel that “ time 
is money.’’ During the rest of the year the 
Jerusalem merchant usually has a good 
deal of time and very little money. 

Professor Guthe, of Leipzig, the editor of 
the German magazine for Palestine Explor- 
ation, has spent several years in scientific 
research in Jerusalem, and in a recent 
lecture made some interesting remarks upon 
this strange feature of religious life in that 
city. Hesays that these worshipers repre- 
sent three distinct types. There are still a 
number of the pilgrims of the old style, who 
come to Jerusalem with the sincerest and 
purest of motives. They come from distant 
lauds, generally on foot and amidst great 
exertions; and when they, at the sight of 
the holy city, fall upon their knees and weep 
tears of joy, the sincerity of their emotions 
awakens the sympathy of the lookers-on. 
In the year 1881 Guthe saw two princes from 
the land of Abyssinia, whose royal house 
claims to descend from King Solomon, enter 
Jerusalem by the Joppa gate. Although 





does not lie a wreck at Vivi; it only awaits 


they had been for months traveling together 


than self-destruction, and that the mission- 


journey, they fell into each other’s arms and 
gave loud expression to their joy. 

Another type of worshipers are those who 
come for the purpose of seeing signs and 
wonders, and generally depart convinced 
that they have attained their object. In 
ways that are peculiar they see this or that 
image move or speak to them, and hear this 
or that voice, and know how to interpret 
these signs and words. Guthe makes the 
statement that these self-deceiving fanatics 
were, as far as he could observe, in every 
case adherents of the Latin, and neverof the 
Greek communion, and these wonderful 
manifestations usually take place in the 
cloisters and chapels of the Franciscan 
monks, 

Another type of worshipers are those who 
are entirely mechanical in their devotions, 
and of these the Greek Christians form a 
large contingent. So rapidis their worship 
that within one minute from twenty to tbir- 
ty kiss a small piece of wood said to be 
a portion of the stake to which Christ 
was tied when being scourged. Protest- 
ants, who come chiefly from England and 
America, and some few from Germany, have 
of course nothing to do with these systems 
of worsbip. 
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THe Pope. on receiving} President 
Cleveland’s gift of a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, through the rector 
of the American College in Rome, and with 
a letter of Cardinal Gibbons, responded 
thus: 


*T have received offerings from all parts of 
the world--from Italy, France, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Spain, England and one from the Presi- 
dent of the United States--a most pleasing one. 
As archbishop, you enjoy there perfect freedom. 
That freedom, we admit, is highly beneficial to 
the spread of religion. As the head of the 
Church I owe my duty, love and solicitude to 
every part of the Church, but toward America 
I bear especial love. The care of your nation is 
great. Your Government is free, your future full 
of hope. Your President commands my highest 
admiration. Hence this offering which I have 
received tc-day has truly touched my heart. It 
affords me pleasure to pour forth through you 
to your President and to your great country my 
most profound sense of appreciation and grati- 
tude. Inconclusion I grant you my blessing 
and ask that of yourself and of the President of 
your country.” 


....A correspondent, who announces him- 
self a Jesuit, writes from Mexico to the 
Catholic Standard of Protestantism in that 
country. He says there is no Mexican 
Protestantism except in the American 
newspapers. The Bible work amounts to 
nothing, for seven million Indians and three 
million whites cannot read. He will not 
allow that Protestantism has done any- 
thing, but we find this significant para- 
graph in his letter: 

“Now that the country is roused by the cry, 
*Look out for Protestantism,’ clergy and people 
stir themselves—schools are being erected 
promptly, instruction is being organized— 
against the danger not only of Protestantism, 
but also of Rationalism, Materialism, Masonry 
and general irreligion. The Mexican Catholics 
will leave to sincere Protestants their right of 
peaceful liberty—they will allow them to wor- 
ship even in their stolen Catholic churches. But 
as for the souls of their own children, they are 
rising up with the cry of faithful Flanders 
against Masonic unbelief, ‘They will not touch 
the souls, the immortal souls, of our children.’” 


.... The English Church Times (Anglican) 
says there are ‘‘some half-a-dozen external 
observances to which everybody that pro- 
fesses to call himself a Catholic should con- 
sider himself bound —such things, we mean, 
as attendance at Matins and Evensong, as 
well as Celebration on Sundays and the 
greater holy days; refusal to give or accept 
an invitation to any entertainment, public 
or private, on any fast day; abstinence from 
wine, beer, or spirits, except at bona-fide 
meals; abstinence from every form of bet- 
ting or gambling, or from attendance at 
‘sports,’ of which gambling forms any no- 
torious feature; and a systematic devotion 
of some fixed portion cf his income to pious 
objects, or at least to objects of a non-selfish 
character.’’ No Church, however much op- 
posed to advanced ritualism, could fail to 
approve the last two features. 


....The present condition of the move- 
ment in Great Britian for Methodist Reun- 
ion is said to be this: The Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, the parent body, with almost entire 
unanimity, has adopted: the sentiment of 
Methodist Reunion as one of the practical 
questions of thefuture, and, meantime, has 
given earnest expression tv its feeling of re- 
gard for the younger branches of the Meth- 
odist family, and instructeda large and 
powerful committee to consider how best 
good feeling and brotherly love can be cul- 
tivated among them. All the smaller Meth- 
odist denominations have, by overwhelming 
majorities, affirmed their belief in the de- 





yet at the sight of the goal of their common 





sirability of Methodist Reunion, and their 





readiness to consider any means by which it 
can be copsummated on mutually honorable 
and helpful terms. 


....A correspondent telegraphs us the fol- 
lowing from Boston under date of January 
30th. 


The appeal of Professor Smyth, of Andover, 
in the Andover case was advanced another stage 
this morning. Before the full bench of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts Professor Smyth’s 
counsel appeared and asked that a Justice be 
designated to hear evidence and argument on 
appellant’s claim that the record of the trial, 
as furnished by the Board of Visitors, is in- 
complete and erroneous. The motion was 
granted, and it was ordered that the questio. 
be heard and determined by the Justice sitting 
in equity. It is understood that this will be 
Justice Allen, an | the time early in February. 


attention to the fact that there are about 
30,000 Belgians in Wisconsin, who, though 
Roman Catholics, are so little cared for by 
that Church that they are accessible to other 
Churches. Bishop Brown (Episcopal) of 
Fond du Lae, has in his diocese a French 
priest, ordained as an Old Catholic, and he 
has a flourishing mission in Little Sturgeon, 
conducting services according to the French 
Old Catholic ritual. Recently Bishop 
Brown confirmed twenty-seven persons. 
The parish bas about a hundred families. 
The mission now has three priests. 


send A catechism lately issued by the 
Roman Catholic authorities in Mexico, for 
the circulation of which the civil authori- 
ties of the State of Guanajuato caused a 
priest to be punished, directs Catholics not 
to lend or hire houses to Protestants for 
services; not to erect or repair churches for 
Protestants, nor to make or sell furniture 
for such churches, nor to attend Protestant 
services, under penalty of excommunica- 
tion. The civil authorities interfered with 
this religious boycott on the ground that it 
was “subversive of the public well being.” 


.+--Queen Victoria has been criticised by 
some of her stricter Protestant subjects for 
visiting sundry Roman Catholic churches 
and attending service at one and for visit- 
ing a monastery in France on a Papal dis- 
pensation. The Vicar of New Malden, the 
Rev. Charles Stirling, has published a 
letter, sent to the Queen’s private secretary, 
in which he says: 

* Many of Her Majesty’s Protestant subjects 
are persuaded that by the renewal of *commun- 
ion with the See of Rome’ the throne has, ac- 


cording to the Act of Settlement, become 
vacant.” 


....The Rev. A. C. Kimber, of the Epis- 
copal Church, who has had much experi- 
ence in missionary work in this city among 
German immigrants, says the religious Ger- 
man will come a few Sundays, and; finding 
the services different from what he has been 
accustomed to, will seek a Lutheran or 
Catholic churen. The irreligious class it is 
impossible tc reach, as they make a point of 
avoiding religious services. 


...-The Bishop of Rochester (England) 
warns his clergy avd laity to be wary on the 
subject of Church defense. ‘‘ Any moment 
achasm may yawn under our feet, should 
personal ambition or party tactics makethe 
privileges either of the Church of England 
orthe Church of Scotlaud a good rallying 
ery. If the Church in Wales is thrown to 
wolves we know what will follow.” 


**+*The Rev. B. Fay Mills has been doing 
some stirring evangelistie work in the 
Northwestern section of Philadelphia. Over 
700 converts are the result. Mr. Mills 
preached from ten pulpits. and seven denomi- 
nations—the Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist 
Presbyterian, Congregational, German Re- 
formed and Lutheranhave reaped the fruits 
of his teaching. 


..--The Vos de Mexico, the leading Cath- 
olic paper of Mexico, kaving published a 
criticism of Bishop Sanchez of Tamaulipas, 
for saying, in a pastoral letter, that the ad- 
oration of the Virgin of Guadaloupe is not 
obligatory, and that belief in the apparition 
is only local, the bishop has responded by a 
letter anathematizing the Catholic organ, 


.... The Mission Halls of London have ac- 
commodations for 251,980 persons. The at- 
tendance at three services on a given Sun- 
day was found to be 195,120. The largest 
attendance was at undenominational halls, 
the Salvation Army ranking second, and the 
Church of England third. 


.... The Georgia evangelists, Messrs. Jones 
and Small, have had a series of very success- 
ful meetings in Kansas City, Mo. On Sun- 
day. January 22d, they preached, morning 
and evening, to audiences counting 15,000 
or 16,000. The meetings closed last Sun- 
day. 

....A conference of representatives of the 
Free Baptists, Disciples of Christ and Chris- 
tians of New York, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania and Maryland, will be held in this 


city the last Thursday in March, on the 
subject of the Unjon of these bodies. 


.... The General Conterence, quadrennial, 





of the Methodist Bpiscopal Crurch, will 
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meet in thiscity May ist, in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. The expense of rental 
is to be defrayed by letting the boxes, of 
which there are 85. 


....The new Congregational Manual of 


Great Britain shows that there are 4,338 
Congregational churches in England and 
Wales. with 1,625,600 sittings. There are 
also 141 churches in Scotland and Ireland. 


... Archbishop Corrigan has resigned 
from the Board of Trustees of the Catholic 
University. Cardinal Gibbons savs it is be- 
eause his episcopal duties are so pressing. 

An English paper has heard that Dr. 
Clifford, vice chairman of the English Bap- 
tist Union, will be invite? to the pastorate 
of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


....The Rev. Jeremiah H. Good, of the 


Reformed (German) Church, and founder 
and president of Heidelberg College, Tiftin, 
O., died last week at the age of 65. 


....Evangelist Harrison is conducting a 
series of revival meetings in the Janes 
Methodist Episcopal Church, this city. 
Mfch interest is manifested. 

....The Church Army, an organization of 
the Church of England, similar to the Sal- 
vation Army, has just dispatched three 
missionaries to India. 


..-A series of interdenominational mis- 
sionary meetings is being held in this city 
and Brooklyn, and much interest is being 
excited. 


.... A determined effort will be made in 
the Episcopal churches during Lent to 
secure the Million Dollar Fund for Mis- 
sions, 

.... The Dunkards report nearly 4,000 bap- 
tisms for the past year. They baptize by 
trine immersion. 

....T' wo Mennonite congregations, one in 
Nebraska and one in Kansas, baptize by 
trine immersion. 

.... The Rev. Abiel Leouard has been con- 


secrated Missionary Bishop (Episcopal) of 
Nevada. 





Missions 
. 

OuK readers are aware that a General 
Missionary Conference is to be held in Ex- 
eter Hall, London, June 9th-19th, 1888. It 
has been just ten years since a similar con- 
ference was held, the resuits of which were 
very helpful. Forty-eight missionary so- 
cieties in Great Britain and Ireland have 
united in the movement to prepare for the 
conference, and all evangelical missionary 
societies in the world are cordially invited 
to co-operate in the preliminary work and 
participate in the conference. The Ameri- 
ean societies have a committee to arrange 
for full representation of the foreign mis- 
sionary interests of the United States, and 
to correspond with the British Committee 
concerning the proposed program. The 
committee have carefully considered the 
draft received from London, and have ap- 
proved it, with anumber of additions. The 
general topics approved by the committee 
number eight; to these the committee sug- 
gest the addition of three, making the list 
as follows: 1, Missionary Comity; 2, The 
Place of Education in Missionary Work; 3, 
The Training and Support of Missionary 
Workers; 4, The Organization and Govern- 
ment of Native Churches; 5, Missionary 
Methods; 6, Union and Co-operation in 
Missionary Work; 7, The Missionary iu 
Relation to Literature; 8, Medical Missions; 
9, Women’s Work in the Mission Field; 10, 
Home Work for Missions; 11, The Rela- 
tions of Missions to Commerce and Dip- 
lomacy. The titles printed in Italies are 
those suggested by the American Com- 
mittee, whe have also added one or more to 
the list of questions under each general topic. 
The rule for the appointment of delegates, 
adopted by the London Committee and ap- 
proved for this country bythe American 
Committee, is as follows: 








MEMBERS OF CONFERENCE are: 
lst. Delegates and Representatives from Mis- 
sionary Societies. , 
2d. Officers and Members of Committees of 
Missionary Societies. — 
3d. Agents of Missionary Societies. or other 
recognized laborers in the field of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 
4th. Gentlemen and Ladies whom the Com- 
mittee may deem it desirable to invite. 


....Atits recent annual meeting the Con- 
ference of English Baptist missionaries in 
Northern India adopted the following con- 
cerning the reported increase of intemper- 
ance in India: 

“In conference with each other and with 
many of our native colleagues, we are thankful 
to be able to come to the conclusion that the 
statem 3nts referre.i to are not true of the peo- 
ple connected with our missions; that in fact 
it is an extremely small minority among our 
nat.ve Christians who have anything to do with 
intoxicating drinks.” 
The opinion of the Conference was that it is 
not desirablethat the Government should 


Biblical Research. 


ON scarcely any subject connected with 
the Babylonian captivity is further light 
more desired or welcome than on the 
relation of Belshazzar to Nabonidus, or of 
Daniel as “third ruler” in the kingdom. 
The first monumental record of Nabonidus 
found, revealing the contemporan-ous rule 
of the son with the father, was the inscrip- 
tion borne upon a cylinder found in the 
ruins Of the temple of the Moon-god at 
Mugheir, or Ur of the Chaldee: , reading: 
“ And for Bel-sarra-utsur, my first-born son 
the offspring of my heart. The fear of thy 
mighty divinity cause thou todwell in his heart, 
may he not be given to sin and favor not un- 
truth.” 
Other later information came in an inscrip- 
tion of King Cyrus. Now Mr. W.St. Chad 
Boscawen has discovered certain tablets in 
the collection (of the British Museum) re- 
lating to the prince Belshazzar, two of 
which he translates in his latest number of 
the Babylonian and Oriental Record. One 
runs as follows, in part: 
* Twelve rams from the son of the king. 

* + * * = ca 
Two rams from the son of the king. 
He gave in all eighteen rams, 
Victims for the son of the king for rhe [year *] 
Six rams for the temple of the god . . . 
Were sent by the hands of Belshazzar. 

x * * * * * 
In the presence of Nur-Samsiin the month 

Marchesvan, 
In the seventh year of Nabonidus King of 
Babylon.” 

The other tells us also in part: 


“ Two-third : of a mana, five shekels of silver, 


the tithes 
Of Bel, Nebo, Nergal, and the Lady of Erech 


The offering? of Nabu-zabit-kati the major- 
domo 

Of Belshazzar the son of the King, which by 

Nabu-ukin-akha the scribe and chief slave 

He gives. The silver two-thirds mana five 

shekels 
Nabu-zabit-kati, the major-domo 
Of Belshazzar the son of the King. 
«x ~ * * * . * 

Witness. .. Arza 

Son of Tarbithe chief slave of 

Belshazzar son of the King and 

Bel-akha-ikisa the scribe 

Son of Bel-balat-su-ikbi, Babylon, 

Month Sebat, 9th day in the 7th year 

Of Naboniadus King of Babylon.” 
From these records Belshazzar appears, as 
“crown prince,”’ to have maintained very 
early in the reign of Nabonidus a distinct 
household, or separate royal establishment, 
supervised by a * father-of-the-house,” and 
to have had a scribe of hisown. Also that, 
while Nabonidus was neglecting the gods 
and their offerings, this young prince, al- 
ready the ruling power, was very strict in 
his religious duties. Besides, the last of 
these two inscriptions is interesting on ac- 
count of this overseer of the house, Nabu- 
zabit-kati, who held the same office under 
the son of Neriglissar, B.c. 557, and who, 
therefore, retained his position during and 
subsequent to the revolt of Nabonidus. 
Further translations of these Belshazzar 
tablets are to be given soon. 


..»e-Herr Conrad Schick, writing from 
Jerusalem, is unable to report further 
progress in tracing the course of the Second 
Wall. “The centinuation of the piece 
found when the Greek building was 
erected,’’ he says, ‘‘can, without excava- 
tions, hardiy be veritied; and excavations 
are almost impossible, as the proprietors of 
the houses will not allow it, so we must 
wait for an opportunity.”’ He has searched 
in the cellars of all the houses lying in any 
possible direction the wall might take, but 
iound no indications of promise. Ata point 
called ‘‘Harat a Mawazine” large stones ex- 
isting on the outside of walls, he considers to 
be the remains of the Corner Gate, which 
will soon be further exposed when a pro- 
jected sewer shall be constructed. In mak- 
ing examination to find just where and 
how this Second Wall joined the present 
Castle wall, and also to discover traces of 
tne Gate Gennath, by digging in the ditch 
of the Castie, he was astonished to find the 
living rock, instead of ten to fifteen feet 
below the surface, almost at the surface 
itself, and standing at a higher level bya 
few feet than beneath the new Greek build- 
ing. This means that here the Second Wall 
was removed bodily, even with its founda- 
tions, when the existing ditch was dug. 
Mr. Schick has also interviewed the archi- 
tect, chief mason, and many other laborers, 
in reference to a scarp of wall or rock, al- 
leged to occur outside the line of the Sec- 
ond Wall, beneath or near the new Greek 
building, with the result of ascertaining 
that no such escarpment exists, but that 
the rock surface slants or shelves gently 
and regularly downward toward the west. 





legislate to prevent the evil of infant mar- 
Tiages. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 12TH. 


JESUS AND THE LITTLE ONES.— 
MATT. XVIII, 1-14. 


Nores.—“‘In that hour.”—After Peter 
had paid the tribute which he had taken 
from the fish’smouth. It is generally con- 
ceded that the lesson opens in Peter’s house 
at Capernaum. ‘*Who, then, is great- 
est in the kingdom of heaven?”’—Not a 
question concerning character but rank. 
In Mark ix, 33, we are told that the disciples 
had been discussing this question by the 
way. The mistaken ideas they entertained 
about Christas a temporary king paved the 
way for these ambitions. Even the mother 
of James and John (Matt, xx, 20) did not 
escape this fever. Christ is appealed to to 
decide this question. His object lesson 
must have surprised and confounded them, 
* A little child.”—It was old enough 
to respond to Christ’s call and come, there- 
fore it must have had consciousness and 
will power. It was intelligent, and doubtless 
felt the privilege of nestling in Jesus’ arms. 
** Converted.””—Turned about in a to- 
tally different direction. This implies a 
radical change in motive and character. 
“Cause to stumble.’—Tempt from 
innocence to sin. “And if thy hand 
or thy foot.”—That which tempts to do 
sinful things; and the foot, that which 
tempts to go in forbidden paths. 
“ Thine eye.”-—That which tempts tolust- 
fulness, covetousness and unsanctified de- 
sires. “* Enter into life with one eye.” 
—Not that we can be literally one-eyed in 
Heaven. Butit is betterto forego the brief 
pleasure of sinning, than the eternal pleas- 
ures of a heavenly life. “To be cast 
into the hell of fire.’—The Greek reads 
“Gehenna of fire.’”"—Gehenna wasa valley 
near Jerusalem. Originally a deligbtful 
spot, it became the spot of the worship of 
Moloch; hence its associations were horrible 
to the Jews. It wasa fit representation of 
everlasting torment after having been the 
scene of frightful abominations. 
“ Their angels.”’—This surely argues a per- 
sonal existence after death, and, according 
to Hebrews i, 14, helpful ministering 
spirits to those that shall inherit salvation. 
The eleventh verse is omitted in the Revised 
Version, as it is not present in the best man- 
uscripts. It is too true to lose, so we have 
it all in Luke xix, 10. 

Instruction.—One of the greatest draw- 
backs to the spiritual growth of churches 
has been the eagerness on the part of many 
to become law-givers and leaders. This 
blasting thunderbolt of pride has not only 
struck the clergy from time to time but also 
the laity in a great measure. How often 
there is squabbling among church-members 
and officers while the hungry sheep moan 
unfed! One’s own pet puny opinions are of 
no account whatever in comparison to the 
great work for the Master. 

Self-forgetfulness is a good household 
word for all. ‘‘Self-denial’’ and “ helpful- 
ness to others” are mottoes which, if trans- 
lated into every-day life will bring tears of 
joy to wasted cheeks. They will make every 
family in the land headlights, luminous 
with gracious works. They will transform 
men and women into ministering angels. 

It is sad that every child is not like 
Christ, in the lesson, humble, free from 
petty jealousies, and obedient. All know 
some naughty children, that it would be a 
sin for others toimitate. Let parentssee to 
it that their children, through prayer, ten- 
derness and firmness, are all that Christ 
would have them to be. 

Tt is for each to embody in his life all the 
endearing virtues he would have his child 
possess. Have the same spirit toward Christ 
as you would have your child have toward 
you. 

The tempter is dramatically depicted as a 
stumbling-block. Can one imagine a more 
heinous crime than williully to wreck a 

train by putting an obstruction on the 
track? Yet itis infinitely more devilish to 
wreck (however it be done) an immortal 
soul.—Matt. x, 28. 

Don’t think how you will notbe a stum- 
bling-block to others, but rather how your 
influence shall always be for. the truest and 
best. Pray-for this and trust your influence 
to God. 

It does not pay to bechary about lopping 
off cherished evil habits. Do it quickly, 
silently. 

Who dare take upon himself to despise or 


sneer at one who bears in his face the im- 
print of divinity? All have this hopeful 
mars. 

No one is so insignificant but what Christ 
personally seeks him out. This is a universal 
salvation—ior the unwashed and naked as 
well as for the prince in his palace. 
































The Wall, accordingly, followed the crest of 
the ridge. 


All are his sheep—let none be impetuous 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BANTZ, JaMEs A., ord. in Muncie, Il. 

BARTLETT, L. G., removes from Bristol, 

R. L., to Lowell, Mass. 

BECK, LEvi1G., Philadelphia, Penn., died 

recently, aged 76. 

BOSWORTH, GEorGE W., D.D.. died re- 

cently in Wakefield, Muss., aged 70. 

BURR, EVERETT D., called to Memorial ch., 

Chicago, III. 

CARTER, J. C., Grand Junction, Ia., re- 
signs. 

COLE, SAMUEL A.. removes from Union 

City to Byron, Mich. 

GORMAN, §S., removes from Sparta to 

Mauston, Wis. 

JONES, T. H.. Elk Point, Dak., accepts 

call to Mt. Ayr, Ia, 

KENNARD, J. Spencer, D.D., becomes 

editor of The Baptist Weekly. 

MELL, P. H., D.D., Chancellor University, 

Georgia, died Jan. 26th, at Athens, Ga. 

McGOWAN, ALEX., removes from Corry, 

Penn., to Cherry Creek, N. Y. 

MILLER, W. K., Des Moines, accepts cail 

to Clear Lake, Ia. 

NOBB, JAMEs, removes from Union to Bar- 

rington, N. Y 

RHOADES, C. L., removes from West 

Acton to South Boston, Mas, 

TABER, B. F., Mavhattan, Kan., resigns. 

THOMAS, E. E., Newburyport, Mass., 

called to Nyack, N. Y. 

TOWNSEND, C.. removes from Throop to 

Port Byron, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, G. S., removes from Nashville, 

Tenn., to Raleigh, N. C. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ARMS, W. F., Sunderland, Mass., accepts 

call to Terryville, Conn. 

BUGBKE, Ro.Lxa G., Presbyterian Canton, 

N. Y., invited to become acting pastor 

at Thomaston, Ct. 

EASTMAN, Epwapp P., inst. in So. Bridg- 

ton, Me. 

ELLIOTT, Joun E., died recently in North 

Yakima, W. T., aged 59. 

EMERSON, EDWARD B., died recently in 

Stratford, Conn., aged 76. 

EWELL, EDw1y, ord. in Kalamo, Mich. 

FISK, FRANKLIN L., Lake City, Minn., re- 

sigDs. 

GROVE ’, NAHUM W., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 

resigns. 

HAMMOND, WM. P., died recently in 

Stamtord, Conn., aged 65, 

HICKS, [Rr R., Olive Branch ch., St. Louis, 

Mo., resigns. 

JONES, [ra B., Lowell, accepts call to Hud- 

sonville. Mich. 

LAW, WILLIAM, Solsberry, accepts call to 

Macksville and So. Vigo, Ind, 

LINCOLN, NEHEMIAH, No. Bridgton, Me., 

accepts call to N». Carver, Mass. 

MILLS, CHARLES T., Springfield, Vt., ac- 

cepts call to North Brookfield, Mass. 

PAGE, HARLAN, accepts call to First ch., 

Ashburnham, Mass. 

WIBERG, GEORGE, general missionary 

among Swedes in Miun., accepts call to 

Swedish Mission ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
LUTHERAN. 

ON 2. W. B., accepts call to Floyd C. H., 

y a. 





PETERS, G., Lincoln, accepts call to York, 
Neb. 


STAMLINE, J. A., Austin, 
Boaz, Tex. 

SWANBERG, F. N., Swedesburg, accepts 
call to Lincoln, Neb. 

TORELL, J., Kearney, accepts call to 
Swedesburg, Neb. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

CLELAND. T. H., DD., Keokuk, Ia., ac- 
cepts call to Springfield, Mo. 

COBB, RopeErick P., Harmony, called to 
Merchantville, N. J. 

CROWL, THEODORE, Zanesville, O., called 
to Vincennes, ind. 

DIXON, ALvIn McCorp, D.D., died re- 
cently in Edgar, Nev., aged 78. 

JEWELL, S. P., removes from Fairfax, Mo., 
to Mouticello, IL. 

JUNKIN, Wo. F., D.D.. Charleston, 8. C.,, 
called to Montclair, N. J. 

KILLEN, J. T., Baraboo, Wis., accepts call 
to Shenandoah, Ia. 

MAPES, E. L., Washingtonville, N. Y., 
accepts cali to Carlisle, Penn. 

McPH*.RSON, 8S. J., DD., Chicago, IL, 

called to Memorial ch., New York City, 


removes to 


PAULL. GEORGE A., Delaware City, Del., 
called to Bloomftietd, N. J. 

SEXTON, W. D., Salem, O., accepts call to 
Hillsdale, Mich. 

STEPHEN, W. O., removes from Stockton 
Ala., to Russellville, Ky. 

STRONG, E. R., inst. in Bloomington, Il. 

WADDELL, ALEX., called to Consho- 
hocken, Penn. . 

WEAVER, WILLIs, inst. in King City, 
Mo. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BAILEY, Gro. HERBERT, becomes rector 
St. Andrews, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

BARRETT, JOHN, becomes rector All Hal- 
lows, Davidsonville, Md. 

COLTON, J. C., becomes rector of Christ 
ch., Biddeford, Me. 

HAWLEY, FLETCHER J., D.D., removes 
from Lake Park, Becker Co., Minn. 
LEONARD, ABIEL, consecrated onary 
Bishop of Nevada and Utah at St. 

Louis, M 





enough to go astray. 


o. 
SCOFIELD, MICHAEL, becomes assistant 
minister Christ ch., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention wn our ust of “ Rooks of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equevaent to their pub- 
lashers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers witli quide us in the selectvon of works for fur- 
ther notwe.) 


FRANELIN IN FRANCE.* 


We have read this book with unmixed 
satisfaction. Indeed, we may say of it 
without abatement that its distinct merit 
is its unusual success in satisfying the 
expectation of intelligent readers. It fills 
up the gaps which previously left a void 
in our history and clears off doubts, per- 
plexities and vexatious uncertainties 
which before made it doubtful whether 
we should ever raise large portions of 
American history to a more solid basis 
than that of a fair probability. 

This publication, which is the joint 
work of Edward E. Hale and of his son 
and namesake, is the first fruits of the Ste- 
vens collection of Franklin papers pur- 
chased by our government for $35,000, 
and which were received in this country 
in 1882. The preface to the present vol- 
ume contains an account and general de- 
scription of the collection, together with 
ano less valuable notice of other docu- 
mentary collections which require to be 
used for the elucidation of the Franklin 
Papers and which, as combined with 
them in this work, form a complete 
body of original materials for the study 
of the first years of our Federal history. 

The Stevens collection is composed of 
the papers left by Franklin and which 
had been used by his grandson, Temple 
Franklin, in his unsatisfactory attempts 
to edit them. They were supposed to be 
lost, but after lying seventeen years in 
loose bundles ‘‘ on the top shelf of an old 
tailor’s shop in St. James,” were rediscov- 
ered and in time came into the possession 
of that inveterate antiquarian and enter- 
prising collector, Henry Stevens, to 
whom we are indebted for so many serv- 
ices similar in character and importance. 
He collated, repaired and bound the col- 
lection, had type-writer copies made of 
the papers and, at an expense of more than 
five thousand dollars, brought the whole 
into the admirable condition in which it 
now is. 

It consists of two thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-eight different papers, of 
which about one-third have been pub- 
lished before in an unreliable fashion. 

This is the body of fresh materials with 
which the present volume deals and on 
which itis based. As the whole collec- 
tion is too large to be handled in one vol- 
ume or by one editor in any reasonably 
brief period, the present volume is con- 
fined to ‘‘ the editing and publishing of 
those [papers] which relate to Franklin’s 
life of nearly nine years in France.” The 
editors have not simply made a reprint of 
new documents ; they have gone through 
the far more laborious work which was 

required to bring out what is in the pa- 
pers before them, by throwing on them 
the light which could be gathered from 
other documentary sources accessible to 
them. In pursuance of this larger plan, 
they have published them arranged in the 
proper connection with papers existing in 
other collections which might in any 
way illustrate the Franklin Papers or the 
history of the period in which they be- 
long. 

The editors have spared no pains to 
bring everything that belonged in such a 
a plan into its execution. They have 
lived together in Washington while en- 
gaged in the work, kept themselves in 
such constant communication that it is 
impossible to separatetheir contributions 
in the final result, and brought the whole 
up to a degree of accuracy, thoroughness 
and value,both for the student and general 
reader, which is more than satisfactory. 

We could not anticipate so entirely 
pleasing a result. It would be difficult to 
believe in advance that a concatenation 
of public papers could be made to tell 
their story so clearly, so fully and at the 
same time in such an unbroken, interest- 
ing.manner, or with so much popular 











* FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. From original Doca- 
ments, most of which are now published for the first 
time. By EDWARD E. HALE and EDwArp E. HALE, 
Roberts Brothers. 8vo, pp. xvi, 478. 
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effect. The volume, notwithstanding the 
free and copious introduction of letters 
and documents, is not unsuitable to place 
in a line with the more popular and widely 
read biographies of Sparks, Parton and 
Bigelow. Like them the authors of the pres- 
ent publication have taken special pains 
with the portraits cf Franklin, in which 
matter, as otherwise, in the general com- 
position of their volume, they have 
avoided the reproduction of familiar ex- 
amples. The list of Franklin’s portraits is 
a testimony both to his popularity and his 
willingness to sit. It amounts in all to 
two hundred or more. 

We can only glance ina cursory way at 
the interesting contents of the volume 
which, in the first chapter, relate to an 
important period of Franklin’s connection 
with Europe—a connection, by the way, 
whose importance has been very much 
overlooked in the accounts hitherto given 
of his activity abroad and of the sources 
of his weight and influence. 

He had possessed perhaps something 
more than a smattering of the French 
language since 1733, and when his public 
agency described in this collection began. 
He had already been twice in France; 
once in 1767and again in 1769. His re- 
ception there had been not only gratify- 
ing to himself, but as it proved after- 
ward most fortunate for his country. 
He made friends, challenged admiration, 
and unconsciously laid the foundation of 
the reputation which was to serve the 
American cause so well. The character 
of the philosopher commanded at the 
time a degree of respect and popularity 
which approached religious veneration, 
if indeed, anything religious can be pred- 
icated of a sentiment the basis and 
end of which was really hostile to all re- 
ligion. All this was to Franklin so en- 
tirely natural that while it did not at all 
injure his personal simplicity it added 
immensely to the luster of his name and 
to his influence. 

If electrical science 
America, America also owes much 
to the vogue of that science abroad. 
The leading position in these arts which 
she has never lost, date from Frank- 
lin, who, like his countrymen since, ad- 
vanced electricity and was advanced by it 
until he owed as much to the popularity 
of the science for his position and vogue 
abroad as the science did to him for its 
advancement. Wefind in this volumea 
curious reminiscence of his fame to the 
effect that George ItLin his resentment 
against the Americans had determined 
that the lightning conductors on Kew Pal- 
ace should end in blunt knobs instead of 
Franklin’s sharp points. The question of 
blunt or sharp knobs grew hot at Court, 
and when Pringle, the President of the 
Royal Society, gave his opinion that the 
laws of Nature did not obey the royal 
will, he found it convenient to resign his 
position. 

This anecdote, though it belongs in the 
later period of the war, gives a glimpse 
of the position Franklin had come to hold 
in Europe, and of the way popular senti- 
ment might easily form around him. 

The real history in this volume begins 
when he went abroad to act with Silas 
Deane and Arthur Lee, charged with the 
dangerous and difficult mission of trans- 
forming the latent sympathy of France 
and her Court into open support of the 
colonies. 

On the dark, obscure and perplexing 
phases of this long negotiation, these 
papers throw much illustration. They 
enlighten the crooked doubtfulness of 
Arthur Lee’s proceedings, and of the non- 
descript period when French cannon and 
ammunition and French officers were 
making their way to our shores, and 
American prize cargoes sold in French 
ports, while that country was yet at peace 
with England. 

In the earlier stage of the history Frank- 
lin was stoutly loyal to the British 
Crown. These papers, especially in the 
parts relating to his first visits, contain 
many examples. More important, how- 
ever, is the light they throw on the causes 
which led at last to an alienation so deep 
as to extirpate in him almost from the 
beginning of the war all desire for any 


owes much to 
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settlement short of independence. 














The privateers and the naval question 
kept Franklin in perpetual hot water as 
might have been expected. Of all these 
complications the worst was the Paul 
Jones and Landais matter, which cannot 
be said even yet to present no difficulties, 
although the documents in this volume 
go far to show that Franklin’s judgment 
was sound when he expressed his opinion 
that the trouble with Landais, as with 
Arthur Lee, was one for which neither of 
them was wholly responsible. 

It would be most unjust and an act of 
base ingratitude to forget the other able 
and devoted men who served their coun- 
try abroad at thistime. Butit is not too 
much to say that Franklin, if not the 
leader among them nor the fountain of 
counsel, was in the guardianship and pro- 
motion of American interests of all kinds, 
the trusty and influential agent who in the 
grand result brought everything to pass. 
No doubt there were at that time currents 
in the world’s affairs which could not fail 
to prove favorable to America, and which 
really madethe emancipation of the colo- 
nies sooner or later a foregone conclusion. 
But this does not diminish the impor- 
tance of Franklin’s agency. In the light 
of these documents wesee as never before 
how the American cause rested on his 
sense, courage and personal influence. 
No other man living could do for us what 
he did, and the great merit of the papers 
collected and edited so admirably in this 
volume is that they unfold in such satis- 
factory and intelligible order the secret 
diplomatic history of the struggle for in- 
dependence in the every-day life of this 
plain, honest, but wonderfully adroit and 
influential citizen. 

He is the first of the long line of able 
ministers who, in trying times and diffi- 
cult circumstances, have served their 
country well and astonished the world by 
their ability to stand before princes and 
to bring truth out of the tangle of courtly 
diplomacy. They have not shone in the 
empty parade of pomp and ceremony, but 
when there was anything to be done, the 
Republic has on the whole been served as 
well as any country in the world, and by 
ministers whose representative and type 
stands first at the head of the succession, 
Benjamin Franklin, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to France. 


a> 
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THE U.S. REPORT ON OUR MINER- 
AL RESOURCES.* 


THIS volume is the fourth of the series 
of annual statistical reports, since 1883, 
published under the auspices of the Ge- 
ological Survey, and may be regarded as 
practically the continuation of the reports 
on the mineral resources of the country 
commenced in 1866, by the late J. Ross 
Browne, and continued under Prof. R. W. 
Raymond till 1880, and from 1880 to 1884 
under Mr. Burchard, the Director of the 
Mint. 

From the statistical summary of the pro- 
duction of the metallic and non-metallic 
mineral substances produced in the United 
States, in 1886, it appears that the total 
value was $159,327,888, to which an estimated 
value of six millions is added for products 
unspecified. Thetotal \alue of the mineral 
products increased from, roundly, $428,000,- 
000 in 1885, to $465,000,000 in 1886. This in- 
crease is attributed, chiefly, to the increased 
production of pig-iron from 4,044,525 long 
tons in 1885, to 5,683,329 long tons in 1886, 
and an appreciation of seventy five cents in 
the average value per ton, making a total 
gain of over thirty millions in this industry 
alone. 

The Iron Trade of the country for the year 
is reviewed in an article of one hundred 
pages by James M. Swaub, the General 
Manager of the American Iron and Steel 
Association. The statistics of gold and sil 
ver production are compiled from the Re- 
port of the Director of the Mint. Copper, 
lead and zinc are ably reviewed by C. Kir- 
choff, Jr. The increase in the consumption 
of copper is stated to be at least twenty per 
cent. more than in 1885, carrying the con~ 
sumption to nearly 108,000,000 of pounds. 
The production and uses of manganese are 
discussed by Jos. D. Weeks, from which it 
appears that the consumption of high-grade 
ores, chiefly for steel making, has increased 
from 5,761 tons in 1880 to over 30,000 tons in 





* MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES: 
CALENDAR YEAR 1836. Prepared under the directic 
of Davip T. Day, Chief of Mining Statistics and 
Technology, United States Geological Survey. Svo, 
pp. vill, 813. Washington: Government Printing 
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1886. Coal, its distribution and production: 
are considered by Mr. Charles A. Ash- 
brower in a chapter of one bundred and fifty 
pages. A chapterof some sixty pages on 
structural materials, by W. C. Day, gives 
some interesting data regarding the building 
industry in the principal states of the Union 
and of the production of brick, fire-clay, pot- 
tery, chinaware and terra-cotta. It is shown 
that the total value of the imports of 
earthenware and china annually amount to 
nearly five millions of dollars. This, too, 
is about the value of the annual production 
of sewer pipe in the country, also a manu- 
facture of clay. Three-fifths of this valua- 
tion of pipe is credited to the State of Ohio 
alone. 

Natural gas, the most elastic and aerial] 
of our mineral products, plays an important 
role in the industries of the country. The 
most accurate and satisfactory method of 
measuring its consumption is by the amount 
of coal it displaces. Estimated in this way, 
the consumption in 1886 was equivalent to 
6,453,000 short tons as compared with 3,131,- 
600 tons in 1885. The amount of capital in- 
vested was not less than fifty millions of 
dollars, and there were over twenty-three 
hundred miles of pipe mains, some of them 
conducting the gas sixty miles from the 
wells. 

It is gratifying to note that the apprecia- 
tion of our native precious stones and gems 
is increasing, and that the systematic search 
for them has, in some instances, been re- 
warded by finding specimens of great beauty 
and value. This subject is reviewed by 
Mr. Geo. F. Kuntz, of Tiffany’s establish- 
ment in this city. The most important 
gems found during the year were emeralds, 
tourmalines and beryls. An account is 
given of the production in France of arti- 
ficial rubies, which are of considerable size 
and value, but are required to be sold as ar- 
tificial, and 1t is thought never can replace 
the natural stone. A chapter on Mining 
Law concludes the volume. 

From a statistician’s point of view, this 
work may be regarded as a history. It is 
valuable for reference, but the figures are a 
year old and a year behind the statistics for 
the year 1887, which have just appeared in 
the various technical journals. It is re- 
grettaLle that so small a fraction of the 
liberal appropriations for the Geological 
Survey should be allotted to this most im 
portant branch of the work, which in 
promptness, fullness and excellence of prep- 
aration, should be fully equal, if not su- 
perior, to the annually published Mineral 
Statistics of Great Britain, Australia and 
other countries. 

a 


RECENT FICTION. 


Dead Man’s Rock, by “Q” (of whom it is 
safe to say that if the ‘gentleman is anony- 
mous” he is at least not a very “ great un- 
known”), is a wildly melodramatic story, 
with a plenitude of romantic material—too 
much it would seem for the author to han- 
dle clearly and coherently. There are strong 
scenes in it; such as young Trenoweth’s 
first meeting with the thief and murderer, 
Colliver, on Polkimbra Beach, the night in 
the roulette-room; and the final struggle 
for the Great Ruby of Ceylon on the lovely 
seashore. The author has unmistakable 
descriptive talent. The successive back- 
grounds to his extravagant drama, the wild 
Cornish coast, and the humid forests of 
Ceylon are graphically painted. The story 
is told, too,in an unaffected, straightfor- 
ward and literary manner. But the coarse 
plot is crudely handled and hopelessly fus- 
tian; and if the writer hasevidently imbued 
himself with tales of Haggard and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, to which his work is akin, 
he has much to learn from them as to the fun- 
damental structure of this species of novel. 
There is distinct promise in Dead Man’s 
Rock, but,on the whole, mediocre perform- 
ance. (New York: Cassell & Co.) 

The New Antigone begins with a sober 
dignity and an elaborate artistic coloring 
that promises a superior emotional book. 
The opening chapters make one fancy that 
either the anonymous writer of the novel 
(the scene of which is laid in an English 
gentleman’s country-seat, where a group of 
artistic, literary and other persons are to 
pass some weeks together) may prove to be 
Mr. John Shorthouse, or else some mind 
closely sympathizing with especially “John 
Inglesant,’”’ is about to give as a work of 
similar aims and weight. But lo and be- 
hold, presently The New Antigone weak- 
ens apace! Study gives place to story. A 
complex and ponderous story it proves, 
with several plots, rather than one, and a 
disastrous, nerve-slackening diffuseness 
and wordiness and prolixity of style and 
treatment. The detail is endless, and the 
story becoiunes unreadable by its over-writ- 
ten and turgid development, and we dis- 
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cover that a more pretentious piece of trash 
could not well be put together. (New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co.) 

One of the most perfect and beautiful 
publications of the season is the superb 
new edition of the standard English version 
of the Count of Monte Cristo, published 
by the Routledges of this city and London; a 
worthy member of that list of standard for- 
eign fiction, especially of a classical rank, 
which this house are augmenting each 
month. Dumas’s famous novel in this case is 
brought out in five plainly but tastefully 
bound octavo volumes, in large type of ex- 
quisite clearness, and the choice paper of 
the impression gives a most attractive page 
tothe eye. The full page and other illus- 
trations from the approved pencils of Staal, 
Beauce and other well-known French 
artists of the first half of the century are 
of extreme beauty, and having been made 
and engraved when the work was originally 
published in France, nearly fifty years ago, 
have a special interest in their reproduc- 
tion of the costumes and fashions of that 
day, and in their vigorous and spirited por- 
trayal of Parisian and French life at the 
time the plot of this great romance was 
laid. Of course there is nothing new to be 
said of this standard French romance which 
seems destined to an endless popularity 
with readers of all ages. 

It is more and more difficult (or would 
seem so) to find French novels that can be 
left on the library table for people with no 
taste for the oblique, or for worse, in the 
literature to take up and read. Among the 
Parisian writers whose literary work has 
been marked for its moral material as well 
as literary grace, George Duruy is no 
minor light. A recent novel of his, L’ Unis- 
son, offers one an artistic, vivacious story 
of domestic life, original in conception and 
thoroughly entertaining in execution. The 
study of the contrasting temperaments of 
the hero and the heroine, and of the funda- 
mental difficulties in their regarding life 
from the same plane is amusing and sug- 
gestive, in a way that may stir young peo- 
ple, married or unmarried, to reflections by 
no means unsalutary. L’Unisson is an ex- 
cellent French novel. (Paris: Hachette & 
Co.; N. Y.: F. W. Christera.) 

We have also received Zorah: A Love 
Tale of Modern Egypt, by Elizabeth Balch, 
which is terse, with excellent local coloring 
and some strong episodes; a collection of the 
often admirable magazine stories of Octave 
Thanet, Knitters in the Sun, in which we 
welcome especially one of his best efforts in 
this direction ‘‘The Bishop’s Vagabond ”’; 
Bledisloe, a novel of €nglish rural life; 
Pine and Palm, by Moncure D. Conway, in 
which the exciting period of our national 
history immediately before and after the 
John Brown insurrection is the author’s 
theme; and The City of Sarras, a spiritual 
allegory, if one may so classify it, by U. 
Ashworth Taylor. Reference is due also to 
three recent additions to the overflowing 
catalogue of boys’ books for the winter and 
holiday leisure are The Story of Keedon 
Bluffs, by Charles Egbert Craddock ; For 
God and Gold, by Julian Corbett, a strong 
and picturesque romance of the time of Sir 
Francis Drake’s so-called ‘‘third voyage to 
the Indies,” treated with this fine writer’s 
marked abilities; and The Young Maroon- 
ers,a reprint of Goulding’s famous story 
for lads, which appeared in 1850, and to 
which Mr. Joel Chandler Harris prefixes a 
little biographical sketch of the author. 





WE open with confidence any book by 
the late Rev. Dr. John Ker, and have never 
been disappointed. Thelatest volume we have 
seen from him is a posthumous publication 
by his brother from whom we learn that it 
is the last effort of the gifted preacher: The 
Psalms in History and Biography. 
The charm of this volume lies in the au- 
thor’s ability to draw from the stores of his 
well-furnished mind such a fund of illustra- 
tive incident, and to connect the biblical 
passages closely and impressively with the 
spiritual life of Christian people. In this 
respect the volume is as refreshing and 
inexhaustible as a fountain. (Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. $1.00). Another English 
volume offered to,the American readers byA 
D. F. Randolph & Co, is The “ Verily, Ver- 
ilys” of Christ by the by Rev. J. H. Rogers, 
Chaplain of Holy Trinity, at Pau. These 
phrases are used as by the author of the 
“Tams of Christ’? as giving the clue to 
Some striking aspects of our Lord’s teaching 
as to the ‘“‘ Kingdom of Heaven and Earth.”’ 
the “‘ Nature and Power of the Son,” the 
“ Gifts of the Son to his People,” and “ The 
Service the Son expects from his People.” 
——tThe People’s Bible by Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of London, has now grown toa se- 
ries of thirteen volumes. Vol. VII in the 
Old Testament Series is the last number 








published. It covers the portion of Scrip- 
ture from I Samuel xviii to I Kings xiii. 
We should never think of using these vol- 
umes for the nice study of Scripture; but, as 
we have remarked on the previous volumes, 
for popular and practical use and for the ap- 
plication of the Word to the common needs of 
life, they are excellent. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
$1.50.) The Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever 
published in 1883 the first edition of his vol- 
ume on the Bible. od’s Timepiece for 
Man’s Eternity. Its Purposeof Love and 
Mercy; its Plenary, Infallible Inspiration; 
and its Personal Experiment of Forgive- 
ness and Eternal Life in Christ. A 
second edition is now published by A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, with a long introduc- 
tion by the late Rev. Cephas H. Kent, of 
New Haven, Vermont, which is designed to 
put a wet blanket on the results of modern 
biblical study. It is a trogloditish piece of 
misapplied ingenuity according to which 
Christian scholars have nothing to do but 
to stick to the Textus Receptus and 
King James Version as the perfect product 
of divine inspiration. The author says: 
“The conclusion isinevitable. The primi- 
tive reading is that of the Common Version 
and that of the manuscripts followed by 
the Revisers is afraud.’”’” Mr. Kent was 
striving to makethe right port. His ends 
are ours; but he sailed on a singularly 
crooked keel and his essay is a piece of elab- 
orate and able incompetence. The rest of 
the volume contains the chapters by Dr. 
Cheever which formed the first edition. 
They are brilliant and original and decided- 
ly Cheeverish, to use a word that was com- 
mon inthe days when Dr. Cheever favored 
the public with more of his writings than 
he does now. The American edition of 
The Autobiography of Maria Vernon 
Graham Havergal, the editor of the ** Me- 
morials” of Frances Ridley Havergal, the 
poet, is published here bearing the wmprim- 
atur of A. D. F. Randolph & Co. It isa 
treasury of spiritual experiences and of 
evangelical activity richly rewarded. It 
contains, in addition to the autobiography 
the Journals and Letters of Miss M. V. G. 
Havergal and is edited by her sister, Mrs. 
J. Miriam Crane, author of ‘‘ Records of the 
Life of the Rev. Wm. H. Havergal.’ (16mo. 
Price , $1.50..——-—-The conductors of the 
Chautauqua publications have made a good 
choice in selecting for their circles of read- 
ers Dr. James B. Walker’s Philosophy of 
the Plan of Salvation. It is a book which 
has had an immense circulation and can- 
not be read too widely. It approaches the 
the subject wisely and handles it in a 
rational, persuasive and convincing way. 
Its usefulness is attested by numberless 
witnesses. In the Chautauqua edition it 
is published with an intelligent and sug- 
gestive introduction by Dr. H. B. Ridg- 
away. (Chautauqua Press. Price, 60 cents.) 
So far as a dispassionate examination 
of The Fire of God’s Anger, by the Rev. L. 
C. Baker, hus disclosed the point and aim 
ofthat very serious and fair-minded little 
treatise, it is an attempt to throw the light 
of the Old Testament upon the New Testa- 
ment teaching concerning future punish- 
ment. Theauthor’s final position is inter- 
mediate between the doctrine of endless tor- 
ment and the recent assumption that the 
death state is not penalty but one of ex- 
tended probation. He holds it to be one 
of punishment for the wicked, issuing, how- 
ever,in a resurrecuion which is held to be 
essentially redemptive and which is not 
viewed as a final scene in which the history 
of the world or of one of its ages comes toa 
common end, but may take place at any 
time in the history of a soul when he reach- 
esit. The sanctified believer has his resur- 
rection at once. The wicked have to en- 
dure the “‘ fire of God’s anger.’’ We are 
unable to separate the general position of 
this author from the insurmountable ob- 
jections which lie against the Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine of purgatory. It seems to us 
to efface from the Gospel the doctrine of free 
salvation by faith, and to leave us witha 
doctrine of salvation by a kind of recon- 
structed Protestant Purgatorial purgation. 
The author is, however, an orthodox minis- 
terof the Presbyterian Church, a devout 
and reverent believer, whose views and ar- 
guments are presented in the best spirit. 
(Office of Words of Reconciliation, 2022 
Delancey Place, Philadelphia.) 











....In spite of his ultra-sacramentarian 
opinions, Arthur James Mason, B.D., for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has done good service in The Faith 
of the Gospel, a Manual of Christian 
Doctrine. It is a brief, well-arranged and 
compact series of expositions of Christian 
doctrine in non-technical and literary lan- 
guage. The author’s own position on such 
a point as the Atonement, where he comes 
close to the ground of McCleod Campbell, 
if he does not stand squarely on it, is liberal 











and shows the influence of modern scholar- 
ship. This is true of his doctrine of the 
Scriptures, which he asserts are inspired of 
God, but not in such a sense as to reduce 
the authors of the books to a passive 
agency. As tothe doctrine of the Church 
and the sacraments, his position is very 
strong Church of England doctrine, the 
peculiarity of which seems to be in many 
points a very close approximation to the 
doctrine of Rome, combined with a very 
positive determination to be kept out of 
that position by some shade of difference or 
line of distinction which does not appear 
quite plain to outside observers. As to the 
Last Things Mr. Mason believes that oppor- 
tunities for conversion end with death, but 
not those for “‘education,” and that the 
punishment of the lost is eternal though he 
does not believe that it is inflicted so 
much for past acts as a natural sequence. 
Without subscribing at all to the general 
assertion of the vaiidity of prayers for the 
dead, even for those who have died in faitn, 
he concedes that the practice, with certain 
limitations, comes within the boundaries of 
Christian freedom. We repeat our opening 
remark that in spite of the ultra-sacra- 
mentarian position to which the author in- 
clines his book is a good one and useful. It 
is characterized with a high degree of that 
intellectual moderation and comprehension 
which is among the best gifts of the theolo- 
gian and maysuggest paths that are far 
better than those it labors hard to commend. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. 16mo. $2.50.) 
Another recent and noticeable book in the- 
ology comes from Prof. Thomas Richey of 
the Episcopal General Theological Sem- 
inary in this city, The Parables of the Lord 
Jesus according to St. Matthew, Arranged, 
Compared and Illustrated. Dr. Richey’s 
definition of the parable is peculiarly hap- 
py: 

**4 picture taken from Nature and the divine- 
ly ordered relationships of human Mife, which 
the moral sense, still true to Nature, is capable of 
seeing through at a glanee.” 

He adds in another connection that: 

“The parable is of the nature of a picture as to 
its form, while in substance, and by reason of 
the materials out of which it is composed, it is 
of necessity. a moral instrument which probes 
to the very heart of the moral receptivity of the 
hearer.” 





Professor Richey is a suggestive writer and 
has the happy art of seizing on the pith of the 
parable and holding it before the reader 
without allowing him either to lose it or to 
mixit up with other matter. We note some 
exceptions, however, as, for example, in the 
parable of the woman and the leaven, where 
he insists that the woman and her subor- 
dination and serviceableness is the type of 
the Church. This is his answer to the ques- 
tion, Why is it a woman who takes the 
leaven? But it would certainly be enough 
to reply. It is a woman because it was, in 
the habits of the country,a woman’s work to 
make bread. Inthe midst of some profound 
and suggestive reflections on the same para- 
ble of the leaven, the author goes out of his 
way to assert that the parable teaches a 
progressive redemption of the world “in 
the face of an opposite view to be met with 
in Holy Scriptures, and made, unhappily, 
too familiar to us by the prevailing Calvin- 
istic notions regarding the world and its 
nature.”” Wecannot agree with this state- 
ment that Calvinism is inany sense opposed 
to belief in the gradual extension of the 
Gospel through the world and its redemp- 
tion by a process of progressive develop- 
ment under the influence of grace. These 
are minor points of difference which do not 
in any way affect the breadth and solidity 
of the author’s general exposition. (E. and 
J. B. Young & Co. 8vo, pp. 406.) 


....Among the Reviews received dur- 
ing the week is The Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, edited by William T. 
Harris, LL.D. We notice in this number 
the beginning of several philosophic series 
which cannot fail to be valuable aud which 
should be read from the first number, as 
“Criticism of Kant by Kuno Fischer,’ 
W. S. Hugh; ‘Letters on Faust,’ H. C. 
Brochmeyer; *‘A Report of the Contents 
of a Work by Laurence Oliphant,’ Sara 
Carr Upton, and another on “ Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Religion,’’ F. Louis Soldar. 
Robert Munro contributes to the number a 
delightful psychological study of Lady 
Macbeth. (D. Appleton & Co.)--——The 
Lutheran Church Review opens with a pa- 
per by Prof. A. Spaeth, D.D., on ‘‘ The Gen- 
eral Lutheran Conference in Germany”; 
Prof. W. J. Mann, D.D., writes on the 
“‘Conservatism of Henry Melchior Miihlen- 
berg’’; Dr. Jacobs, the editor, contributes a 
valuable paper on ‘‘The Source of Escha- 
tology,’’ from Kliefoth’s Christliche Escha- 
tologie. Kliefoth’s work is the fullest and 
most thorough discussion this subject has 
received. Its conservative tone has at- 


tracted attention. What he has to say of 
the scriptural teaching as to the life to 
come comes from the highest authority on 
the subject, but is very far from the confi- 
dent dogmatism of ordiuary theology. 
Our Day. A Record and Review of Cur- 
rent Reform makes its bow to the public 
this week in Vol. I, No. I. It is under the 
ample editorial direction of Joseph Cook, 
with a corps of associates, selected as spe- 
cialists and assigned to special departments: 





Miss Frances E. Willard............ Temperance 
Prof. Edmund J. James, Ph.D....Labor Reform 
Prof. L. T. Townsend, D.D............. Education 
Anthony Comstock........... Prevention of Vice 
We GG, FIs hic. adicinc ccc cescdenctnead Missions 
Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D............. Church Work 


It is owned and conducted by ‘‘a syndicate 

of specialists,’ and will express the opinions 

of its editors as given above. Mr. Cook’s 

Monday Lectures will be published in it. 

The Forum, working on exactly the 

opposite plan of representing everybody, 

rather than anybody, brings out this month 

a brilliant reflection of public opinion. 

Senator Cullom writes a strong and sensible 
paper on ‘‘Government Control of the 
Telegraph,” in which, however, he fails to 
remark that the wholly non-partisan charac- 
ter of the public service is a condition sine 
qua non, and that until thisis advanced far 
beyond its present point the people will 
justly enough hesitate to make such grants 
of power to the Government. With the ex- 
ception of Professor Tyndall’s serene paper 
on “The Sky,’ the other ten papers which 
compose the attractive table of the number, 
are discussions of living questions of the day, 
by authors deeply engaged in the general 
discussion. The Nineteenth Century 
contains among other good things sure to 
interest its American readers, a review of 
the earlier half of the ‘‘ American States- 
men Series,” coming down to Albert Galla- 
tin. The later numbers are reserved for sub- 
sequent notice. Mr. Swinburne contrib- 
utes an amusing skit at the expeuseof the 
Donnelly cypher vagary on “ Dethroning 
Tennyson.”’ Francis Palgrave’s paper on 
“The Decline of Art’? has a melancholy 
tone which, after all,may be the highest 
wisdom, and may lead more directly than 
the author perceives to the conclusion that 
art has « more definite dependence upon re- 
ligious faith and the kind of life and char- 
acter developed by them than most of its 
students suppose. ‘‘Home Rule in Nor- 
way ’’ discusses a phase of political life and 
a movement connected with it which is not 
without interest for American students. 
As to the Bishop of Salford’s paper on ‘*Leo 
XIII and the Civil Power” it is another of 
those seductive examples of special pleading 
which have gone so far infree countries to 
bolster up absolutism. (Leonard Scott 
Publication Co.) 








..4 Vacation in a Buggy first ap- 
peared in a series of letters to the Evening 
Post. They are now publishea in a charm- 
ing little volume where the authorship is 
acknowledged as belonging to Maria Louise 
Pool. They are as bright, breezy, and sim- 
ply nataral pieces of light-hearted wander- 
ings as can be desired, with no oppressive 
descriptions of anything except as it inter- 
ested the two ladies who made the ride to- 
gether ina buggy, and istherefore sure to in- 
terest readers. (G. P| Putnam’s Sons. 75 
cents.}———-A Girdle Round the Earth. 
Home Letters from Foreign Lands, by D.N. 
Richardson, is an unusually full report of a 
traveler’s experience, made well, printed 
well, and rounded out with a sort of full, 
ripeand circumnavigation-of-the-globe look. 
The East evidently made the deeper im- 
pression on our author’s imagination. Per- 
haps he felt that it was a fresher subject for 
his pen. At all events, two-thirds of his 
volume are read through before we reach 
Constantinople. The book is _ written 
in the cherished, and, msy we say, 
envied style of the newspaper correspond- 
ent, free, piquant, jaunty, and mellifiu- 
ous. It is easy and pleasing tv read 
rich in bright comments on what arrested 
the author’s attention, never very serious, 
and never profound. The worst things we 
have observed in the book are the observa- 
tions on the mission work, in Japan particu- 
larly. Mr. Richardson shows in this mat- 
ter a capacious ability for not seeing which 
is combined withthe inabilty to know 
what he does know and what he does 
not. Itis all the worse as he expressly 
notifies his readers that the study of the 
American missions abroad was one of the 
pieces of work he was charged with when 
he left home. Fortunately for the missions 
and unfortunately for him, he is not the 
only man who has been in Japan, China or 
India and lived to return to America and tell 
us what hesaw. The facts are well known 
and far too well known to bein any way 





shaken by the flippant observations we find 
in these pages. No doubtour author is hon- 
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est enough. The pity is that he went so far 
and learned so little. At all events, we are 
cont>nt to match against what he has writ- 
ten the remark made by the late Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, once the practical head of the 
Government of India, in response to the 
inquiry addressed to him by the writer ot 
this notice, ‘What in your opinion is, at 
this moment, the most hopeful thing in 
the Turkish Empire? After pausing a mo- 
ment he replied in the grave manner pecu- 
liar to himself—** Robert College.’”’ (A. C. 
McClurg, & Co. #2.00). 


.We are greatly mistaken if Parish 
Problems, edited by Washington Gladden, 
D.D., does not prove to be a book for 
which a great many people are waiting. It 
is a sort of expansive treatise on Homiletics 
which, instead of narrowing itself down to 
the minister, takes the whole parish into 
confidence as well, and imparts to them all 
the maxims and principles of church build- 
ing and church administration ws au art in 
which all alike have a common interest. It 
is a work in which the two sides of church- 
work, the secular and the spiritual, are hap- 
pily combined and balanced. The work in 
this encyclopwdic manual is done on the 
principle of combined authorship, not less 
than twenty-four different authors being 
concerned init. The work is divided into 
nine chapters representing so many different 
subdivisions of the parish work and life, 
which we give seriatim, as containing all 
that need be added to what is said above of 
the general character of the work. Chapter 
lis on the Pastor’s call, with all the minor 
and subsidiary questions people are in the 
habit of asking about it; II, Parish Busi- 
ness; III, Parish Buildings, written by a 
competent architect, who has had experience 
enough to understand what he is writing 
about; IV, The Pastor at Home; V, The 
Pastor at Work; VI, Helping the Pastor; 
VII, The People at Work; VIII, The Sun- 
day-school; IX, Worship. So far as we 
have examined the book we have little to 
add to it and still less to correct. The sub- 
departments of work have been assigned to 
writers who represent the best work done 
in the Christian ministry and the principle 
suum cuique has met the fullest and freest 
application, (Century Co. 82.50.) The 
Gospel Worker’s Treasury of Hymn and 
Revival Anecdotes, Texts, Subjects, Out- 
lines and Scripture Readings, compiled by 
the Rev. E. S. Lorenz, is not designed for 
critical or scholarly use, but as a practical 
assistant for pastors and other religious 
workers. The “Revival Anecdotes” greatly 
outnumber the others, as they should, and 
they are carefully classified under the heads 
to which they belong. (Dayton, Ohio: W. 
J. Shuey. $1.50.) 





.With the example of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” 
and several other most successful books of 
religious discussion, we cannot blame the 
author of Faith and Conduct. An Essay 
on Verifiable Religion, for witholding his 
name from his title-page. His Essay is one 
of great intelligence, acuteness and temper- 
ateness of thought. It does not aim to be 
in any seuse an exhaustive discussion, but 
takes up a succession of points which really 
carry the whole question with them. The 
upknown author illustrates in his thinking 
the return of the tide of speculation toward 
faith. Liberal in his tendencies and think- 
ing only scorn of petty concealments or in- 
tellectual evasions he is well able to weigh 
the spiritual elements of the argument and 
to give them the weight they deserve. He 
starts with a practical view of life, as Mat- 
thew Arnold does, but though he borrows 
from that brilliant writer the term “ con- 
duct’ and employs it as the center of his 
position, he gives it a detinition which is 
not only broader and deeper, but which puts 
religion into its natural position and right 
relations. The author writes with the full- 
est light of modern speculation on his mind. 
But he has passed out of the stage of intel- 
lectual panic into which the believing 
Church lay so long helpless and now stands 
up on the field to point out that it is not 
lost but stil] belongs to faith. Nothing is 
more remarkable in the Essay than the ob- 
servations on the place of autaority in reli- 
gion. We have nospace for more than this 
brief notice and the additional remark that 
while on the one hand this author holds 
that we have received the elements and con- 
tents of our faith from the founders of 
Christianity he holds also that they may be 
veritied at the bar of reason, and while he 
does not attempt in this Essay to cover the 
ground, he more than intimates that a 
reader who goes with him in what he has 
written will have to go the whole length of 
accepting Christianity. We shall be sur- 
prised if this Essay is not heard of again. 
(Macmillan & Co, 32.25.) 


..The Rev. William Burnet Wright 
adds to his volume of sermonson “ Ancient 





Cities” another on The World to come. It 
is not too much to pronounce it a unique 
collection, representing nearly as many 
styles of oratory as there are sermons, and 
each marked with the characteristics of a 
distinct individuality. Mr. Wright thinks 
within the limits of liberal orthodoxy; but 
he is a bold and unconventional thinker. His 
mental and ethical freedom are the charm 
of his sermons. He utters himself in shots, 
and is not as careful as we think he should 
be to make the impression which is wholly 
just to himself. In some of his sermons 
there are indications of too much admira- 
tion for the Carlyle way of writing to 
be altogether intelligible or altogether 
wholesome: but there is in every part force, 
insight and bold originality, combined with 
plenty of heart. The Christmas address 
which ends the series is a bright and grace. 
ful working up of the voluminous Christ- 
mas legendary histories interspersed with 
pithy and pointed remark and personal rec- 
ollection, the last of which forms the de 
lightful close both of the address and the 
volume. A little imaginative displacement 
of facts is not surprising nor wholly bad in 
such a paper. The origin of the roman- 
tic hymn ‘‘ Fairest Lord Jesus’? does not 
rest upon a solid foundation of any kind, 
but it certainly comes from an older soldier 
than any of the 30,000 children Crusaders of 
the boy Stephen, or of the 20,000in the Ger- 
man band of the peasant Nicholas. We shall 
also have to object to the derivation of 
‘hearth ” from the Norse goddess Hertha, 
and run it back by a much more prosy 
path probably to the same root as earth, 
and, perhaps, as the Latin aro, to plow, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


-In the Atlantic an important article is 
George Parsons Lathrop’s study of the 
novels of George Meredith, an English 
writer whois beginning to assume a proper 
prominence in literature after some sixty 
years of industry and critical opposition. 
Mr. Lathropis an excellent literary analyst, 
and his article is valuable to people enter- 
ing on what is apt to prove a Meredith 
‘‘course.”’ In the same number William 
Cranston Lawton has a paper on the 
*‘Medea’”’ of Euripides, in which the sim- 
plicity and accuracy of the translations is a 
marked element of yalue. The ‘“Contribu- 
tor’s Club”’ contains a capital bit on the en- 
joyment we derive from the efforts of our 
neighbor who will tell us of our faults. The 
Scribner’s for February begins publication 
of the Mendelssohn-Moscheles correspond- 
ence, promised its readers, with many ap- 
propiate and new illustrations included. 
In the Harper’s the articles on ‘‘ Quebec,” 
by G. H. Farnham, and “Socialism in Lon- 
don,’’ by J. H. Rosney, are worthy of at- 
tention. 





> 
LITERARY NOTES. 


THE next addition to the ‘ Famous 
Women” Series will be Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge’s *‘ Hannah More”’ biography. 


..The price of the book by the Rev. 
Thomas E. Barr, ‘‘ The Gist of It: A Phi- 
losophy of Human Life,” to which we have 
had occasion to refer recently, is 31 50, not 
$1.00, as was stated by mistake. 


aval \ new volume by Bret Harte will be 
published immediately by Houghton, Mif- 
lin & Co., Boston, with two new stories, ** A 
Phyllis of the Sierras” and ‘‘ A Drift from 
Redwood Camp,” as its double contents. 


.. Lhe author of “ Beyond the Shadow, 
or the Gospel of the Resurrection,” Dr. 
James Morris Whiton, will publish through 
Thomas Whittaker a volume entitled 
“Turning Points of Thought and Con- 
duct.’’ 


.W. B. Saunders, the impurters and 
booksellers of Chicago, have issued a new 
catalogue, for the month of February, in 
which the book-buyer will find some temp- 
tations to his purse in the way of sundry 
rare and choice editions of standard and 
scarce works. 


.Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will pub 
lish shortly “‘Uncle Sam at Home,’’ in 
which an Englishman, who has taken up 
his residence here, gives his views of the 
United States, sociaily, politically and 
financially, although written in a popular 
apd humorous vein, and will be illustrated. 


-The large plate portraying the plan of 
the Acropolis of Athens, as determined in 
its details by the most recent discoveries of 
Penrose and Diérpfeld, has been issued by 
Townsend MacCoun, of 150 Nassau St. It 
will be an interessing and helpful addition 
tothe classical library and the class-room. 


..Lamartine’s ‘*Graziella,’”’ one of the 
most exquisitely written of French ro- 
mances and minorclassics hus been added 





to William R. Genkins’s (New York) French 
publications, in a tasteful edition. The 
work is one that has been translated in 
many languages on account of its pure po- 
etic and descriptive quality, and a cheap 
and convenient edition is welcome here 


..Prot. Albert 8. Cook, of the Univer- 
sity of California has editeda little bro- 
chure “The Touch-stones of Poetry: Se- 
lected frum the Writings of Matthew Ar- 
nold and John Ruskiu,” which will be of 
interest to the literary student; prefaced by 
a brief Introduction by Professor Cook, in 
illustration of certain elementary character- 
istics of the literary attitude of the two 
writers 


-The speeches delivered at the one 
hundred and nineteenth annual banquet of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, held on the 1l5th*of November 
last, have been handsomely printed in a 
bound volume in advance of their publica- 
tion in the annual report of the Chamber 
in deference to requests of some of the mem- 
bers. It will be remembered that the 
speech-making at this banquet was ac- 
counted unusually brilliant. The collec- 
tion will be well worth owning. 


..Ginn & Co, will bring outin April 
** An Introduction to the Study of the Mid- 
dle Ages, from the Battle of Adrianople to 
the Death of Charlemagne (A. D. 378-814)” 
by Professor Ephraim Emerton, of Harvard 
University. Professor Emerton aims at 
giving in his book in simple narrative form, 
an account of the settlement of the Ger- 
manic peoples on Roman soil, the gradual 
rise of the Frankish supremacy, the growth 
of the Christian Church, and its expression 
in the monastic life and in the Roman Pa- 
pacy, and finally the culmination of allin 
the Empire of Charlemagne, and the text 
will be supplemented by maps, lists of 
werks for reference, accounts of tue con- 
temporaneous material on which the narra- 
tive is based, and suggestions to teachers 
upon topics and methods of special study. 


.. The initial volumes of the collection 
entitled ‘‘ A Library of American Literature 
from the Earliest Settlement to the Present 
Time ” on which Edmund C. Stedman and 
Miss Ellen M, Hutchinson have long been 
occupied, is now ready for publication by 
Char.es L. Webster & Co. No. 3 East 
Fourteenth St. The work will be sold by 
subscription only, and at a reasonable price. 
It has been the design of the editors to pro- 
duce a complete American anthology for 
the student or general reader, with the 
most appropriate selections of each author 
included inthe book, in chronological re- 
lation. Ten volumes will complete the 
series, the succeeding ones to be completed 
with all advisable expedition. One hun 
dred and fifty portraits have been selected- 
with much care for distribution through 
the sorten, 
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Pp. vi, Ii. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
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Faq English in the West Indies; or, The Bow ot 
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The Nun’s Curse, A Novel. By Mrs. F. H. Rid- 
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Memoirs of an Arabian Princess. An Autobio- 
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William Barrows, D.D. 744x5, pp. 206. The 
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amined and Kefuted. By Daniel Steele, 
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every oy in the year. By H, Bickersteth 
Cook. Witha preface by the Lord ‘ehop 
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Morning, pp, iv. If. Evening, pp. iv. 
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Cc ‘ontormity to the Son of God. A Sequel to 
“ Avide in Christ,’ By the Rev. Andrew 
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‘NEW PUBLICATION Ss. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


By the Author of “ THE STORY OF MAR. 
GARETT KENT.’’ 


QUEEN MONEY. 


1 vol., 122mo, #1.50. 

‘** This is the strongest story that this author has yet 
told. It is essentially a novel of character-painting, 
more even than ‘ Margaret Kent,’ or ‘Sons and Daugh- 
ters.’ It is superior to either of these, because of its 
greater unity of plot. it is sustzined to the end of the 
story. In short the merits of ‘Queen Money’ are very 
great. . . . Interesting and valuable and remark- 
ably true to life. It is book to be quoted, to be thought 
about, to be talked about.” 


LOOKING BACKWARD; 


2,000—1887. By EDWARD BELLAMY, author of 
“Miss Ludington’s Sister,” “Dr. Heidenhoff’s Proc- 
ess,’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 








“*The Duchess Emilia’ and ‘She’ are not more 
strange than this story.” 


Under the Southern Cross. 


By MATURIN M. BALLOU, author of “ Due North,”’ 
“ Edze-Tools of Speech,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

“*Due West,’ ‘Due North,’ ‘Due Soutk,’ are 
among the rarest bitsof foreign travel to which 
the untraveled public has access. It has never 
been our lot to know another author to travel and 
write with the same motive and in the same spirit 
that characterize these volumes. His latest travels 
have been in the Islands of the Pacitic.—Journal of 
Education. 


TICKNOR & (0., Boston. 


FOR THE SPECIAL FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 


The Book Buyer. 
Fully aud Beautifully Wostrated. 


WITH NEW PORTRAIT OF 
W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 








The contents cf this number are varied and bright, 
and make up a literary paper that will commend itself 
wherever read or seen. 

Among the features presented are: 

SKETCH OF Mk. GIBSUN’S WORK, By 
Horace E. Scudder; 

SUPERBILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURE. 
By Mr. Gibson; 

LITERARY LETTERS FROM LONDON 
AND BOSTON; 

A UNIQUE ARTICLE ON JAPANESE 
BOwK ILLUSTRATIONS. By Hero- 
mich Shugio; 

BRIGHT GOSSIP ABOU i 
AND LITERARY TOPICS 

ILLUSTRATED KEVIEW s OF THE 
BEsT BOOKS. 

Making a valuabie literary guide and time-saver for 
all readers Of books. “it is always bright, chatty 
and readable,” says The Brooklyn Times. Every num- 
ber is specially illustrated. 

Subscription: One Dollar a Year. 
New Volume Begins With This Number. 


AUTHORS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


HOW TO TALK. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ART OF 
CONVERSATION. By Jonn P. Ma- 
HAFFY, author of ** Tbe Story of Alexan- 
der’s Empire,” etc. Second Thousand. 
l6mo, cloth extra. 75 cents. 

“The book is pleasing and interesting. . 

It is full of excellent sense. and disarms the 

fault-tinder by its brilhancy.”—/hiladelphia 

Reeord, 

“ Prof, Mahatty has written a very agreeable 
little book, full of capital sense and without a 
dull line from cover to cover.”"— New York Times. 

“ To the great majorty this little book, the re- 
sult of patient study and inquiry, will be of 
great insterest and benefit. Even to all it has 
something to help to better cultivation in 
speech and ianners.”’’— Boston Globe. 

* Delightfully written and full of thoughtful 
suggestion. ‘ Any reader will find it quite 
worthy of attention.’ —C nicago Times. 

“It will restrain and admenish the too volu- 
ininous talker, and spur the shy and morose todo 
their share in conversation, to draw themselves 
out. without w aiting for some one else to perform 
the operation.” —Cincinnati Commerciat Gazette. 

“ He comes like a ane of genial malemienesy 
from the Isle of Good Talk, and his work has 
been revised by two ladies, w ho, we do doubt not, 
ore accomplished and witty.”"—London Daily 
News. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 234 St., N. Y. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Gorgeous Uoliday Catalogue free. Send tor it. 
McHALE, ROHDE & CO.,i ana 9 Courtiandt 8t., N.¥- 
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Important New Books. 


A Girdle Round the Earth. Home 
Letters from Foreign Lands. By Hon. D. N. RIcH- 
ARDSON. 8vo. Price, $2.00. 





“Jt will rank among the very best of our modern 
pooks of travel.”—Journal of Education, Boston. 


“Taken as a whole, the book is one of the gentlest, 
shrewdest, most amusing and most instructive travel- 
ing records that has sappe ared for many a day*”’—Oc- 
tave Taanet, in The D 


“In this em of *globe-trotters,’ many of whom 
become boo riters, it is pleasant to meet with one 
of the few who know how to write and convey infor- 
mation while keeping the reader’s interest awake. 
Mr. Richardson is one of these. . arely have 
we met with a more agreeable volume ‘of travels. In 
all its 450 pages there is not one that is dry or uninter- 
esting.—Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


“This book is as fresh as a breeze, as brisk asa 

eg and as crisp as a frosty January morn- 

Richardson writes strong, plain, vivid 

English, he ng eyes and a tongue and he has pro- 

duced really a fresh and zestful bc 0k on a theme that 

is beginning to be just a littie stale.”—Literary World, 
Boston, 


The Standard Cantatas, Their Sto- 
ries, Their Music, and Their Composers. A Hand- 
book, By George P. Upton. l2mo, yellow edges, 
Price, $1.50; full giit, $2.00. 


“Mr. Upton has added another to his very useful 
musical hand-books.”’—The Nation, 


“Like the ‘Standard Operas’ and the ‘Standard 
Oratorios,’ this volume has been prepared for popular 
use. Itdetinesthe cantata and discusses the music 
and the composer, not forgetting the American names. 
The Book deserve ‘sto he welcomed b Ad all music-loving 
people.”—The Evangelist, New York 


The Biddy Club and How Its Mem- 


bers, wise and otherwise, some toughened and some 
tender-footed in the rugged way of housekeeping 
grappled with the troublous Servant Question, to 
the great advantaze of themselves, their servants, 
and, as they hope, of many others. By Griffith A. 
Nicholas. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


A bright, sprightly, sensible book, bound to be 
read because it is decidedly readable, and to set folks 
thinking to 0 good purpose wherever read.”—Union Sig- 
nal, Chicago. 


“Ttisa book with a mission. What Adam Smith's 

‘Wealth of Nations’ accomplished in remov ing the 
shackles that fettered the general economic life, * The 
Biddy Club’ has, at least, the potency and promise of 
doing for the household life.’ ’—Tribune, Minneapolis, 


“It is the careful effort of some earnest well- 
wisher to both mistress and servant to teach the for- 
mer how, by fulfilling her own duties she may develo, 
capacity jn the latter. It is daring in its ideals but full 
of adimirable suggestio: It qrppesenes strongly the 
duty of treating serva is with indly consideration 
as Well as the strictest honor, and has also the con- 
spicuous merit of showing how American women 
should face the dragon of domestic service, instead of 
cowering before it, as is often assumed must be done.’ 
—Evening Post, New York. 


Notes for Boys (and their Fathers), 
On Morals, Mind and Manners. By An Old Boy. 
12mo. Price, $1.00. 


“ It is one of the best books of the sort we have ever 
seen. It covers more ground in small space than most 
others, and makes its points with rare force. Itis 
judicious in what it does not insist upon as truly as in 
what it urges tm y be put upon the house- 
hold shelves beside om rown at Kugby’ safely.’ 
—ongregationatist, Boston 


“It isa most attractive little book outwardly and 
inwardly. 1t is hard to make general advice practical; 
but this little essay with anecdote and illustration, is 
not in the least prosy or visionary, and is entert: nining 
as weil as suggestive.”’—Critic, New York. 


Letters to Elder Daughters. 
Married and Unmarried. By Helen Ekin Star- 
rett, author of * Letters to a Daughter,” etc. 16mo. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 5) cents. 

“ So excellent does Mrs. Starrett’s volume seem to 


us that we could rejoice ifa copy of it might enter 
every heuse in the land.”—Press, Philadetphia. 


*‘ No more useful book could be put into a daughter’s 
ane by a thoughtful mother, and no daughter can 
study it without deriving prolit.”"—Gazette, Boston. 


“ Mrs. Starrett has a hich sense of the dignity and 
importance of home and home life. She takes a 
refreshingly feminine view of wom: an’s sphere and 
woman’s work.” —New York Independent. 


Institutes of Christian History. 
By The Right Rev.A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., Bishop 
of Western New York. Large l2mo, 828 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

“ Coming from a source so well known and from a 
scholar so well equipped in Church history, and con- 
taining,as the lectures do, a well planned and pict 
esque method of treatment, sthis volume supplies a - 
nine demand on the part of the clergy in their pi wbiic 
teaching of Church history.”—C Rerchnan. New York. 


The Christian Year. By the Rev. 
John Keble, M.A. The St. Paul’s Edition. With 
the Collects and a Series of Meditations and Ex- 
hortations, selected from the works of the Rev. 
H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul's. 
Square 8vo, gilt top, 455 pages. $2.50. 





“Itis a noble edition.” —Erangelist, New York. 


“This is the best edition yet issyed in this country, 
and the conjunction of Keble and Liddon must com- 
mend itself to every reader_as exceptionally felici- 
tous.”"—The Churchman, New York. 


Science Sketches. By David Starr 
Jordan, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Zoology and 
President of the University of Indiana. Large 
12mo. Price, $1.50. 


“It shows an uncommon facility in weaving matters 
of scientitic knowledge into a form to interest the av- 
erage intelligent reader and the student alike.” 
Times, Chicago. 


“The ro in which these essays are written is thor- 
oughly charming, and the book will be found fasci- 
nating by those interested in the lighter aspects of sci- 
entific study.”—Gazette, Boston, 


Higher Ground. ‘Hints Toward Set- 
tling the Labor Troubles.’’ By Augustus Jacob- 
son. 12mo. 251 pages. Price, $1. 

“This is asmall book, as books go nowadays, for it 
may easily be read through at a sitting. But it de- 
mands comment out of all ropestion to the size, for it 


is both origina] and powe The author’ . is 
clear, crisp, and concise.” ae - ience, New York 





Sold by ail booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of 
Price, by the publishers, 


A. 0, MoOlusg & 00,, Chicago. 


Two New Worksby Count Tolstoi, 
“The Greatest Living Russian Writer.” 


THE LONG EXILE, AND OTHER 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


12mo, $1.25. 


In these “ stories for children” the genius ard per- 

a | of Count Tolsto! are displayed in a new and 

ris’ light. These school scenes, and rticu- 

lar ity ables and stories which have had unex- 

popularity in Russia, give very vivid pic- 

= | varied lifer and will delight many young read- 
ers in America. 

Parents and teachers as well as young people will 
be charmed by their quaininess and simplicity of 
style, their dramatic strength, and their delicate 
touches of humor, as well as by the unobtrusive les- 

sons which they enforce. Itis a notable addition to 
juvenile literature. 


NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN. 


With new portrait of the author. 12mo, 
$1.00, 

What is war? What are the conditions 
that bring it about? Howis its progress 
affected? 

These questions are asked and answered in & bril- 
liant and original way by Count olstof in this note- 
worthy volume, the text of which is based upon an 
extraordinary study of Napoleon’s ian asion of Rus- 
sia. He argues that the part played by “great man 
and genius”’ has been vastly ov crontimaleds that they 
ares — the manifestations of some popular move- 

that even the greatest of commanders is 
but the choice of circumstance, the sword in the hand 
of fate. Tne Count gives a scathing arraignment of 
Napoleon, and closes his argument with an eloquent 
asseriion of the vanity of human wisdom when set 
up against the decreesof an inscrutable Providence. 


(In press: ready early in February.) 
MAXIMINA. 


By Don ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, author 
of “The Marquis of Pefialta.” 12mo, 
$1.50. 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 
By Rev. WILLIAM CUSHING. Second Series. 
8vo, $3.00. 
Recent Publications; 


Be IIE once. Gcctavsedcemenececoerdsen $1 0 
The Vagrant 
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Tennyson’s Works, “ Handy Vol.’’ 8 vols.......... 6 00 
BUCA BUCO cc cccsvcccscccccccss cocccvconccces 1 50 
TD I TIE oe ccicncce: covcctescceccoescossesees 125 
Boyhood of Living Authors.............cceseeceeees 100 
Famous American Authors... éentendecheie . 18 
Girls’ Book of Famous Queens............s-.eeeees 1» 
Whe Baved te GRE, 2c cccccccvcccescnccscccceccsccs 1 3% 
Fairy Legends of the French Provinces........... 13 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


CUSHING’ MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Revised by Hon. EDMUND L. CUSHING. 





The standard authority in all the United States. An 
Indispensable Handbook for every member of a de- 
liberative body. Price 75 cents. For sale by book- 
sellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 


Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass, 





BATES, al PARK Row 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING: AGENT. 
Bought out 8S. M. PeTTENGTLL & Co.. April. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES. 
Notes en 8S. 8. Lessons for 1888, 50c. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 02 Broadway, N.Y 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 











B4 peees MAGA ZINE, + One Year........... $4 0 
HARPFR’ BAZAR oo ©  atedsececee 400 
HARPPICS BAZA a 


on RPE 7] R& nine 


HARPER & BROS. PRANKLIN SQUARE J, Y, 


Church Music. 


“The Best Hymn and Tune Book for Choir 
ang Congregational use”’ is 


SONGS OF 
Christian Praise. 


Published with and without Seripture Selections 
for Responsive Readings. 

Edited by Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 
Has already been adopted by hundreds of the leading 
churches throughout the country, and has everywhere 
been received with unqualified satisfaction. 

Price, $1.00 and $1.25 per copy, 


SONGS OF PRAISE AND PRAYER; 


For the Sunday-school and Prayer-Meeting. 
By Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D 


Price 50 cts. per copy; $40 per 100. 


The Inde ndent says: “Rev. Dr. Richards’ "Songs of 
Praise and Prayer’ may safely be pronounced the 
best yet published. The hymns are numerous and 
ood. The music is selected on the right principle. 
t is pure, sweet, strong and really musical. The 
rhythm is marked and tinished. The melodies do not 
Straggle, nor rise into impractical ranges. 

The New York Observer says: “Itisa choice coljec- 
tion of hy mns and of sparkling melodies, without the 
flashy element which has prevailed in too many 
Sunday-schvol books, and is equally adapted to the 
prayes-meeting.”’ 


Scripture Selections for Responsive 
Readings. 


Selected and Arranged by 
Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 
A choice collection of devotional passages of the Bible, 
top — arranged. Price 50 cents per copy; $40.00 
net per 100 copies. 


Returnab!e copies of above books sent free to Pas- 
tors or Church Committees for examination. 


Specimen pages, testimonials, and price- 
lists mailed to any address on application 


to 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & C€0., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York; 
30 Franklin St., Boston; 
122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, C hicago, 


THE RECORD OF 


KANSAS CITY 


AND THE WEST 


Can best be learned by reading “ THE 
KANSAS CITY TIMES’ ANNUAL 
REVIEW FOR 1887.” Also contains 
a Map of Kansas City revised to 1888. 
Price 10c. Address 
THE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 
$1. O5 FOR 25 CTS, ventsria 
Postal, Fete, Silver or Stamps, and 
we will send you, all Post-paid, 1 
copy “How to Propagate and Grow Fruit,” price 50 
cents. 1 copy “Pocket-chart of 400 co-operative As- 
sessment Insuran“e Assuciations,”’ rice 25 cents. 3 
back numbers “American ( Mich.) Horticultur- 


—, 
ist ifferent dates), price WW cents each. TOTAL 
$1.5 YOR 3 CENTS. Address 


LEAVENWORTH & BURR, 
Box c SI, Detroit, Mick. 


BOOK AGENT wean ‘Publishiog Conapany, 
Hart rtford | Conn 

q j Best Service for the money. Send 

Mo AAYErTGETS Er acnereas Gaae B 

END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


294 and 2% Washineton Street,Boston, Maas. for the 
owest rates in «ll papers. LS gy A, 


SEND for ie Catalogue of Books 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
520 tak Ds New Vork, 




















Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper 





Area, or 
Geography, EVERY 
History, 

Physical Science, 
Population, 

— ucts, 


ade, 
Gen’! Statistics. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 





The Farth for 25c.] 


People wonder how it is done— 

How an Encyclopedia of the Earth, covering the entire four 
quarters of the globe can be sold for a quarter. 

Alden’s Handy Atlas of the World; 192 pages; heavy paper; 
cloth bound ; 138 Colored Maps, Diagrams, Tables, ete. 

What else do you get? The 

State { 

Territory | 


Nation ‘World 


‘Country | 
What do you give? 25 Cénts. 
times that to have the information in this form :—illustra- 
ted, no folded maps, everything classified, instantly refer- 
able, colored, charted, read at a glance 
Every man, woman or child who reads a newspaper, or ever 
asks a question, needs the book, and buys it on sight. 
The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 


ALpDEn’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders, Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


IN THE 


It is worth ten 


Postage, 4e. 


Publisher, NEW YORK: 


898 Pearl St.; P, O, Box 1227, CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts. 





HENEVER you need a Book or any 
mation about Books. call on or 

write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WeEsT 42D STREET, 
NEw YorK. He has a very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonabie, and in many instances 
He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 


exceedingly low. 


discounts on all new books of the day. 


Knickerbocker Subscription Agency 


132 Nassau Street, New York, 


pecial advantages to Lyceums, Associations, 
Clubs and Individuals, to secure Magazines 
and Newspapers at reduced prices. Subscriptions 
may begin at any time. Back numbers and bound vol- 
umes of any magazine supplied. Send for catalogue. 














NEW:COOD 


MUSIC BOOKS ISSUED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Modern Anthems, Vol. I. 


By W. F Scpps, 208 pp. of the choicest original and 
se Nec ted anthems by this well-known writer. In 
every respect his best work of the kind. Price, $1.00 
by mail, postpaid. Will be ready Feb. let. 


Dainty Songs 


For Little Lads and Lasses. By J.R. Murray. A 
most charming collection of bright and pleasing 
children’s songs for use in the Kindergarten, School 
or Home. Price, 35cts. by mail, postpaid. 


Zanie. 


oe eee 
By H. P. Danks. A new and pretty operetta of mod- 
erate difficulty, for the use of amateurs. Price, $1.00 
by mail, postpaid. 


Murray’s roo Voluntaries. 






Ec by Murray. A very superior collection 
of chain Voluntaries for the ipe or Reed Organ, 
selected from the works of the great European com- 
posers. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 
All of the above are for sale by Music Dealers 
generally. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN. CHURCH 60,,Cincinnati,O. 
9 East 16th St.. New York 
Mention h er, 


ANTHEM, RESPONSIVE READING 
and 8 bright and an Anthem, 
on « taking Easter Carols a Res ponsive 
2 nd 10 
veaaing ant 12 Anniversaries (¢ Chil- 
These Authems, by Pror, Kirk- 
dren’ s Day. PATRICK, ore the *, est music we 
have ever issued. All the above, as well as many other 
things of interest to Churches ‘and Sunday Schools, 
sent MacCALLA & COMPANY, 
ss 10¢. 237-9 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 


it. Asuperi superior Organ book of 
ew gan 0 id. 128 pages. Tnis is a com- 
pilation of beautifui Jn- 
terludes, Preludes and Voluntaries, selected and ar- 
ranged for Church use and tor home amusement. 
Specimen copy by mail mailon receipt of $1. 


Voice Cu ture ‘By Prof. Prof. Geo, JA8. WEBB, one 
s ofthe most successful teachers 

ICE & Uitue. past half century. Treatises 
and exeretees of great value to students in vocal 


a ‘singte copy sent by mail on receipt of $2.50 


Cospel Hymng.No. 5 








pA, Borestions. 
234 BRIGHT, SPARKLING US“SUL SONGS FOR DEVO- 
TIONAL MEL 


D. £. MOODY writes from Louisville, 


** No. 5 is by all odds the strongest single 
book we have published.’ 


In Music. Boards, #30 per 100 copies. 
Add 5 cts. per copy if ordered by mail 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth 8t., N. Y. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


BUPEROR ES TAB. QUALITY 


1324, 








Ae 10 
Z A Gheshut St 
ee STAMP FOR CATALOGUE 


EDUCATION. _ 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S 
Established 1835. 
7 EAST TH STREET, N. Y. 


DARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULL ETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., y be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers ‘and to tn form no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.O.b isk, 15 Tremont Place, Boston. 


g00D TEACHERS 2 Desiring to lecate 
isew here the com- 
ing season are invited to correspond with us. More 
than one hundred of the best schools and cobenes 
employ all their teachers and professors through our 
Bureau. Send at once for circulars ane blank. Men- 
tion THE INDEPENDENT. 
LBERT: Manager, 


The School and College PTE ELMHURST, ILL. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


‘y= to $8 a day, Sam es west oe. FREE 
Ss Lines not under the horse’s fee 
e Brewster safetvRein HolderOn. itelty. Mich 




















THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 
Glass Work and Decorations. 


335-335 4TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Financial. 


SENATOR FRYE’S SPEECH. 


SENATOR FRYE, of Maine, in his speech 
in the Senate, last week, poured in a reg- 
ular broadside of facts and figures upon 
the Free Trade heresies of President 
Cleveland’s Message. He took special 
pains, in his Europeantour of last sum- 
mer, to visit the workingmen in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, etc., and for himself ascertain their 
actual condition and the rate of wages 
paid tothem. Giving the Senate the ben- 
efit of the information thus gathered, he 
took the ground that the reform of our 
tariff system, proposed by the Presi- 
dent, practically meant the reduction 
of wages in this country to the level of 
the poorly paid labor in Europe. On this 
point the Senator is entirely right. It is 
simply impossible to keep up the existing 
rate of American wages, if President 
Cleveland’s crude and _ ill-considered 
theories on the tariff yuestion should be 
put into practice. American industries, 
that compete with like industries in 
other countries, must either be de- 
stroyed altogether or greatly injured, 
or they must be protected by tariff duties 
on the products of foreign industry when 
imported into this country. One or the 
other is inevitable. 

Another good point in the speech of 
Senator Frye was his reference to the joy 
with which the English press hailed the 
President’s Message. British free traders 
looked upon the message, as distinctly 
supporting their views, and giving prom- 
ise of a much larger importation of Brit- 
ish goods into this country. The Senator 
well said: 

** England has been seeking the American 
market for years with a persistence which 
never flagged, a courage which never failed 
anda faith never hopeless, although for a 
quarter of a century she had seen her ag- 
gressions met by strong defenses. But now 
the President of the United States declared 
that these defenses were to be razed. The 
British press had at once proceeded to self- 
congratulations and to strip off mercilessly 
the President’s disguise.”’ 

The plain truth is, that England has 
never liked our protective tariff, simply 
because it prevents her from obtaining 
complete control over the markets of this 
country. She wants the opportunity to 
undersell in these markets the products 
of American industry, as she would have 
if the Free Trade theory were put into 
practice. This is the reason why the 
British press was so happy over the Presi- 
dent’s Message. The message was ac- 
cepted as good news to England. 

The Senator, in the course of his speech, 
said that he was in favor of repealing the 
tobacco tax, the tax upon all spirits used 
in the mechanical arts and manufactures 
of this country, and also duties upon ar- 
ticles the importation of which will not 
interfere with the successful production 
of like articles at home. He did not 
think it expedient to repeal the tax on 
whisky, since this would involve too 
large a reduction of revenue. 

As to the surplus question, the Senator 
said that he was not at all frightened. 
He thoroughly believed in reducing this 
surplus, but did not propose to abandon 
the protective system for that purpose, 
and, in this respect, he was not prepared 
to follow the President’s recommenda- 
tions. If there was an honest purpose on 
the part of the Democratic Party to get 
rid of this surplus, he said that it could 
be done without difficulty. Some of it 
might be expended wisely in coast de- 
fenses, in increasing the navy, in building 
up the merchant marine, and in educat- 
ing the people as proposed in the bill of 
Senator Blair of New Hampsbire. 

Such are some of the salient points of 
Senator Frye’s masterly speech. The 
speech is a good supplement to that of 
Senator Sherman delivered in the Senate 
a few days since. The tariff question 
will undoubtedly be the great issue of the 
next Presidential campaign, and both of 
these speeches would be first-class docu- 
ments for circulation among the people. 
Republicans ought to welcome the issue, 
and courageously fight the battle on this 
ground, Protection has given the coun- 





try a degree of prosyerity which the peo- 
ple can understand and appreciate, and 
the same cause will produce the like effect 
in the future. 


> -——_—_— 
ONE-CENT POSTAGE. 


A BILL has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives which provides 
for one-cent postage on all local letters in 
cities and towns in which the carrier 
system of delivery is established. The 
figures show that this reduction could be 
made, and yet leave a handsome surplus of 
income beyond the cost of doing the busi- 
ness, Not only is this true; but it is also 
true that if the one-cent rate for letters 
were adopted throughout the United 
States, the revenue derived from carry- 
ing letters, if not at first, would very soon 
more than equal the cost of their transpor- 
tation. The number of letters sent by 
the mail would be greatly increased, with- 
out anything like a proportionate increase 
in the cost of carrying them. Such has 
been the experience of the Government 
in all previousreductions of postage rates, 
and the same would be true in the future. 
What the people want is cheap postage, 
and the sooner Congress acts in the mat- 
ter the sooner it will meet a demand of 
the general public. 


—— > - — 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE abundant offerings of loanable 
funds that have been made on the money 
market during the week has resulted in 
continued ease and lower rates. The 
growing bank reserves and the continual 
flow of money from the interior has ad- 
ded largely to the cause of the rates of 
interest being in favor of the borrower, 
though the demand for money has been 
quite moderate, owing to the lack of in- 
terest there is manifested in the specula- 
tive departments of trade, which has cur- 
tailed the requirements of borrowers in 
that direction. Domestic Exchange on 
New York in all the principal interior 
cities is at a premium which admits of 
the shipment of currency tothis market 
and accounts for the rapid increase in the 
resources of the local banks throughout 
the week. The reports from London in- 
dicate a very easy condition of finances in 
the foreign money markets though no 
further changes in rates are noted. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been available at 2@3 per 
cent., and time loans at 4@5 per cent. 
Commercial paper has been in moderate 
request, with good offerings. First-class 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, 
have been taken at 5@54 per cent. dis- 
count, four months at 54@6, and good 
single-named paper at 5$@64. 

STOCK MARKET. 


In the early part of the week the deal- 
ings of the stock market were dull and 
featureless, with the tendencies toward 
the bear element, which made successful 
onslaughts on some of the prominent 
stocks. The market, however, was very 
sensitive and rallied easily upon any fa- 
vorable rumor. Toward the latter part of 
the week there was a better feeling de- 
veloped, with an increased activity in the 
dealings and a buoyancy in prices which 
resulted in a general advance. This con- 
dition of affairs is attributable to the an- 
ticipated early settlement of the difficul- 
ties existing in the coal-mining districts, 
together with the continued ease of the 
money market and the weakness of the 
bears in making any aggressive move- 
ment on the market. It is generally ex- 
pected that with the probable adjustment 
of the strikes that a more active market 
will be developed. 

U. 8S. BONDS. 





The market for government bonds was 
firm in prices, but the demand was light. 
The closing quotations of the week were 
as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 

Geo. em. ET ee © 108 109 
32. Bee CIEE. . c0 seeveccece .-- 108 109 
4s, 1807. pa ee sooceke 126% 
Ce, PIL 0. onccsassesesdccets - 126 126% 
CI Gs Bs cscxccsccs 16-c00cee 119 . 
Currency 68, 1896....... ... ee ane on 
es Serene 123 ae 
ED 125% 
EE Ss I acc ctenakenaccnseenirs 127 


BANK STATEMENT. 
The weekly statement of the New York 








City Associated Banks issued on Satur- 
day shows an increase in reserve of $2,- 
344,350. The banks now hold $23,258,825 
in excess of the legal requirements. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in leans of $1,800.200, an increase in 
specie of $3,198,700, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $54,500, an increase in deposits 
of $3,199,400, and a decrease in circula- 
tion of $24,700. 
BANK STOCKS. 

More interest is being developed in bank 
stocks and investors are seeking them as 
an investment. Prices are firm and the 
tendencies are toward a further advance. 
The following are the closing quotations: 
oe a 





























Bid. Asked. 

America.. 164 168 

American Ex.. - 142 y 3 — 

Bowery Nat...... M ” 142 

) 15 = «120 

270 Ma Wo _ 

— {¥ ech’ se zens 8.145 — 

169 |Metropolitan.... 18 20 

205 | Nassa “WO 155 

3700 | Ne 5 - 

135 = |N - 

14 «ON _ 

= a 

- IN a 

es. ebetenebe 150 = 14 

= >. 165 

144 170 

_ 141 

~ 125 

- 120 

- 125 

- 107 

rs . ‘ Trad’s. BH - 115) (122 

-150 - bike — 

Leather “Man’.: :195 -- Unit’ rastatesNat. 295 - 
Manhattan....... “wm — 





West Side Bank.00  — 





Madison Square.100 105 
FINANCIAL NOTE, 

What used to be called Harlem and Car- 
mensville on the East and West side respec- 
tively of Manhattan Island at 125th Street, 
is now, owing to the rapid upward growth 
of the city, a part of New York, and, 
until recently ,hhas been somewhat deficient 
in banking facilities. The Mount Mor- 
ris Bank at 4th Avenue and 125th Street, 
was organized in 1880, and has heen won- 
derfully successful, and now at 8th Ave- 
nue and 125th Street the Hamilton Bank 
has been organized with a capital of $150,- 
000, and surplus of $50,000; under the 
presidency of one of the most successful 
young business men of the country, Mr. 
Lucien C. Warner, and Mr. Carroll St. 
John as Secretary. The directors include 


some of the most prominent business men 
and capitalists in thecity, and there can 
be little doubt, under the able manage- 
ment which we are sure the Hamilton 
Bank will receive, it will be very success- 
ful. 

Messrs. Taintor & Holt, of No. 11 Wall 
Street, offer first mortgage six per cent 
bonds of the Kansas City Water Company, 
due in 1907, interest May and November. 
Full particulars will be sent upon applica- 
tion to them. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 








Lists of investment bonds and information concern- ° 


ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gee a testené, the the Continent, Austra- 
West Ind 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BSTWERE THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financial Agents, 

England. 


KANSAS “ROUEN, J COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus........... "$225,000. - 

Devotes its entire pene ae to negotiating First Mort- 
gage ans for Eastern Investors 

Absolute Safe 


ety. ood Rates, 
For references and foxther. rticul 

H. E. Ball, Pres’t. Morrell, 

B. R. Wheeler, wens’ PT. Bartlett, Ass’t-Sec’ y- 
Topeka, Kan. 1 Devonshire St. 








oston, Mass 





FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 31. 





———. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK City 
Dealers in Investment Sécurities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEw 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL. 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT aT 


“FIRST MORTGAGE | 
6 PER CENT. BONDS 


OF THE 


KANSAS CITY 
WATER COMPANY, 


DUE 1907. PAYABLE AFTER 1894, 
INTEREST MAY ist AND NOV. ist, 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK CITY, 
TRUSTEES. 





The works have cost over $1,000,000, and the 
company supplies with water the metropolitan distric 
of KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, and KANSAS, con 
taining a population of over 200,000. A first 
mortgage for $900,000 has been placed upon the 
property, real estate, franchises and privileges of the 
company, and $500,000 are offered for sale, the 
balance being reserved for future needs. The works 
are operated by the NATIONAL WATER WORKS 
COMPANY, under a CONTRACT providing that the 
net revenue per year SHALL NOT BE LESS THAN 
$54,900, A SUM EQUAL TO THE INTEREST 
UPON THIS ENTIRE LOAN. 

PRICE PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 
Subject to advance without notice. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


No. 11 WALL-ST, CORNER OF NEW-ST, 


HAMILTON BANK 


of New York City, 
278 WEST 125TH STEET, 


Capital $150,000. 





Surplus, $50,000. 


LUCIEN C. WARNER, President. 
CARROLL ST. JOHN, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS, 
Lucien C. Warner, Jsaac N. Phelps, 
Charles B. Fosdick, George Montague, 
William P. St. John, Julius W. Tieman, 
William C. Browning, Seth M. Milliken, 
George Taylor, Joseph Milbank, 
Mayer Lehman, Samuel Shethar, 
Cyrus Clark, Thomas A. McIntyre, 
Emanuel Lauer, George W. Crossman, 
William C. Brewster, Louis Strasburger, 
Frederick B. Schenck. 


AC COUNTS INVITED. 


To the Holders s of 


WABASH 
Mortgage Bonds 


EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The large amount of mortgage bonds deposited in 
the Central Trust Company assures, in the opinion of 
the undersigned committees, the success of the reor- 
ganization plan of Nov. 2ist, 1887, but as the engraved 
negotiable certificates of the Trust Company will not 
be ready until January 25th, the time for further de- 
posits has been extended to Feb. 6th, 1888. 

All bonds deposited after that date will be subject 
to a penalty of 2 per cent. upon the par value thereof. 

Pamphlets giving details of the plan can be obtained 
at the Central Trust Company, No. 54 WallStreet. 


JAMES F. JOY, 

THOS. H. HUBBARD, 

EDGAR T, WELLES, 

0. D. ASHLEY, 
CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 


’ 
| Purchasing 
j Committee. 


‘ Bondholders’ 
Committee. 
LAWRENCE, 


New YORK, Jan. 21st, 1£88. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Wabash Mortgage Bonds. 


No modification of the reorganization plan of Nov. 
21st, 1887, iscontem plated or expected, and in no event 
will any advantage be given to one bondholder over 
another of the same mortgage. The rights of every 
bondholder who deposits bonds in the Central Trust 
Company under the plan will be carefully guarded. 
For the Purchasing Committee, 

0. D. ABHLEY,. 

For the Bonkholders’ Committee, 

CYRUS J, LAWRENCE, 

NEW YORE, Jan. 21st. 











American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 


ACTS ag nie a ADM STRATOR, 
ARDIAN, TRUSTE 
ALSO, AS quuabnas AND cp AGENT. 
An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ ae 


WLAND N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE 8. HaRT, Vice-Preside 
JAMES 3. THU RSTON, "seo" y and Treas. 
DIRECTORS. 
soun 1 MACAULAY, 208% p.m KIMMEY, 


JOHN I. BLAIR, re) Os 
DW GRANVILLE P. HAWES. 
LEX. G. BLACK 
ELIAS ¢. “BENNETT, 
WM. P. ANDERSON. 


THOMAS T. WATSON GEORGE 4 AA BVANG 
JULES ALDIG. 2 EXDREWS 


W. 
Ta DAVE : 
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“St +, Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 
tropolis of the great Northwest. Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 
and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles. 
There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
js constantly advancing in value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 

The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in all his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
pusiness relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


RUSH B. WHEELER. 





CHOICE INVESTMENTS. | 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
in Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


dress, 
DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
De oo c +5 
C: ter, 38 Park f 
es Edward ‘Porsy the, 103 703 Walnut Street, Phila, 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING co 


Capital Soars paldup Praer ote eee 


DEBENTURE: BONDS 


und mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 

payable at National Bank of the Republic, 

N.Y. Under same supervision as Savings 

Banks. Chartered 1872. a of outstand- 

ing ooligations Limited by Statute. 
Oftices: Boston, 54 Equitable Buildine: New York, ll 
Wall St.; Philadelphia, 512 Walnut St. 


KANSAS CITY | 
SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 33 per cent. profits in less than one year. We 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground in the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
jonable residence section, ata great ay and are 
organizing a syndicate to handle it. Wew Lil piat and 
sell of in fo ts. The property can easily be sold in par- 
cels to make a net profit of 33 per cent. on every dol- 
lar invested in the syndicate. SHARES $100.00 
KACH, The certificate is full paid, unassessable 
and is transferable. It draws 8 per cent. interest from 
date of issue. and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of % of the net profits as the amount 
of the certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the 
. ndicate. We retain the ren.aining 4% as compensa- 

tion for our services. Secure shares at once by re- 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed. They are selling rapidly. 

J. iH. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 

522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 

References: The Commercial Agencies, 


6§ to Oo INVESTMENT 


Have loaned fo MeneneeB 0 ND S : 
Edw.G. Robertson & CO. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W.S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 


) FIRST MORTGAGE 
6:7 “FARM LO 

















; ANS 
AE INDIANA. Thisis the best 
and Wheat region in U 323,000, bushels are 
taised annually. They have been settled nearly SO 
= sothat inearovemenss are far advanced over new- 
@ States. Over 100 miles of railroad in each c ane > 
Which we loan, making our securities reliable. 
have placed near $4,000,000 without loss in these 
ties. Over 40 year ‘residence here. Write for 
Mimeriticuiarsto J, - DICKINSON & COs, Rich. 
ad. ind. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
The Duluth Elevator Company, 


DULUTH, MINN 
FULL PARTICULARS BY 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
seal cal Bebe, Winn; end 18 Well 0, 5. ¥ 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 

collected. We have a very large list of property 
N t. Paul and its environs. eferences: First 
atioal Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
solietnea ~t Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 


FARM LOANS |: 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
Mone ¢ f* a >. °° te 


An Le GOVERNMENT 
BONDS }: Interest t payable Semi-Annually, 


sare? fe N Lost'« Dol 
exper a and Never Lost a Dollar 
tear customer, Best of reference givens as to ability, 


wh and financial — +. 
at Shan Add 








i Fisher & CO ress, 
labo nkers & n Ag’ts 
ah & Co. ABILENE, Kans, 


Fis we her & Ct Rev. W.A. Welsher, D.D. 

Raptlae Pose Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chairman 

Boia ats Missionary Board, and Rev. J 
ex-Secretary, York. | Pa. 





COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $100,000. 


Issues 6 ip hy om. Gobentunse running 6 and 11 years, 
m farms and city property 


of the bond ds are absolutely the 
best investment aa Also quarantes mort- 
gages ylelKding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 

ayable semi-annually. 

OFFICES: 
No. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST,, Boston, 
No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guesoaies Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers and rigagces wed a Permanent 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRE YL 


DIRECTORS : 


A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
= A. Koppel, oe ; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
er; Chas. Unangst, Coun 

J. A. Beyer, Geo. W. uintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
Schwarzwaelder, A. J. Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob F. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn. 


8% Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 


Specially secured by 25 per cent. Sopen with Ameri- 
cap Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syndicate Investments 10% 


in sums of $1,000 on inside property paying 10 per cent. 
interest and large profits. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $300,000. Assets $2,750, pe. 
Surplus and undivided protits $851,364 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


New England General Agt., 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


The Western Farm Mortgage 
Trust Company, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 














Paid-up Capital $500,000 00 
Add’l Stockholders’ liability __ 500,000 00 0o 
Total Guaranty - +. « 81,00 000, ),000 00 


First Mortgage Loans. 


[1/ THIS COMPANY 
is prepared to offer the most 
Conservative First Mortgage 
Seven Per Cent Loans,anditsown 
» (14 Six Per Cent. GOLD 
DEsersaes + —. 


$105,000 of Real rt- 
gages on property worth oon aes 
amount of loans, ¢ deposited with, and GO 
assigned to American Loan & & Trust 


Company, New York, as special secur- 
ity for each $100, 000 Debentures issued 
and so certified to by the President of [14 
the American Loan & Trust Company. 


Gold Debentures. 


These Debentures are the direct obligation of the 
Company, backed by its Half Million Capital 
and all its assets. Interest semi-annual, Principal 
and Interest payable at the Third Nat. Bank of New 
York. Over 2.300 investors can testify to their entire 
satisfaction with these securities. 
8. O. THACHER, Pres. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres. 
G. W-E. Grirritn, Pres. Merchants’ National Bank, 
Lawrence, V. P. and Gen. Manager. P. E. Emery, 2d 
Vice-Pres. and Auditor. L.H. Perkins, Sec. B. A. 
AMBLER, Treas. 
OFFICES: ae York, 187 Broadway, (. C. Hine &8on, Agts. 
+ Tweddle oe . V. B. Ball & Co., Agts. 
1 St. Lape Agt. Phila., 102 So. 


etc., furnished on a ation. 
L. H. PERKINS, Sec., Lawrence, Kansas. 


1% GOrD 3% 


(Semi-annually 5 an’ 


1st MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest and pri: 
lute pote dg oe every prey ot ‘eae on sa auestel city “8 
erty. Best of references. Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Excha: or at 
your own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
10 % in advance on six and nine months’ Loans, Securi' 


le. 
“mP Ness County Bank, © 
N.C. MERRILL, President. —— NESS CITY, Kansas 
For duplicate loan and full eg ey app apply to Eastere 


Office, 4 WATER ST., Boston, Mas ALVORD 
¢ 1) call on parties i iD Boston or aaee if danirad — 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed Fixe 3 Mertgage Bonde, 7 to 5 








Best Location in the Union, 

rience. Ample Capital. Wide “connections. Refer 
bo the Congregationalist. Send for eeaes circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, ainieatin Minn, 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
they Sutranteed Towa" Martens on, ‘aiso er 


nt. ten-year debent its own oO} 
by first no ages depos ited with the American 








Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 





Mitable 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 


6 PER CENT, DEBENTURES and GUARAN.- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
enn A at Sanyo of or offices. Our mortgages are upon 
improved NLY. We lean no money on 
the ae — a wR property ofthe towns 
and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 206 Broadway; PHLA. cor. 4th & Ches’t 
BOSTON, 117’ Devonshire St. | LONDON, ENGLAND 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


NSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Capital | ii Dnksealde <enesaures eet 
Reserve Labi lity t 


d $5.00 0; ru io ton years, to ood 
tees, Guard ans and Ind vidual Investors, 
Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount 0! 


Capital Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 








Mercantile Trust Company of Ne York 
of $1.0 ; also by the entire paid-up po 
°'It. also offers GUARANTEED | SIX 


JENT, first mortgages on Kansas C a TO) 
erty and improved farms in CANSAS. A MISSO sere oR 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 

New York Cn, 239 Broadway. 
Providence, R, |.. 27 Custom House St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 144 South 4th St. 
London, ngiand, % Gresham St. 


and One-half the 
0 Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money ip Real Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when g +-~4 
can be realized. We agree to return to you th 
principal, 8 per cent. interest, ane yy of au Prof 
above that. For our services, and our aranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit min lieu of Commis- 
sions. Jn long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our ciients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7™% MORTGAGE LOANS 


: River Valley Farms. Both princi- 
pal pa be tome it uaranteea 

Over 1,% aned, Six year’ Expe 
rience, Write for Forms, Intormation and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks; Dakota. 


wf ER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGES 


~My rity iy pr ht §, s < 
ments ale bebt tec and arger interests obtain- 
ed; Send for onr += Investment Pian. 
ank ) presse, SMITH & JACKSON 
References ; Paine & ener, Investment Agents, 
ere 5 Am. Ex. Bank. Duluth, Mina. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postm 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
inually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“Information to investors.” 


























T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old barman 

Every loan made is carefully ted by an expe- 
tiene Examiner sent from t a office of the Compan: 
who is od asalary and not a commission. His repo: 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully pornos by an officer of ie Gompany before 
loan is appro’ Fifteen yours rience; over 
$13,000,000. negotiated (wit < lous Ee 
Savings Ban Ly py Co.” = 
uals. ton 01 Congress 3 rest,Gle0. i. Stearns, 
z r.._ Philadelphia office, 718 Walnut Street, 

, Manager. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
IE oct cccescctnctinssecercstaeee’ 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 6x'Coniuistion. > 
PROPERTY RENTED 7317°4 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES ont assessments looked after and 


First M rigage f te ft 
LOANS om He Dewet ated. ee 











DIVIDENDS. 





‘ie HANGE FIRE ined RANCE COMPANY, 
41 AND 43 PINE 4 47 WILLIAM STREET zy 
NEw YORK, January 12th 888. § 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a semi-annual dividend of (3%) per cent., paya- 
ble February Ist, 1888. Transfer books will be closed 
from January 26th, 1888, to February Ist, 1888. 
G. W. MONTGOMERY, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NO, 346 BROADWAY. 





BRANCH OFFICE, 71 LIBERTY STREET, | 
NEw YORK, January 10th, 1888. ' 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, 
Secretary. 





Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE past week has been a busy one in 
the market for dry goods, and the transac- 
tions completed reached very large pro- 
portions. Everybody seems satisfied and 
the murmurings of the grumbler are for 
once hushed with the satisfying portion of 
plenty of business with fair profits. The 
outlook continues to reflect brightening 
prospects for the future, and buyers dis- 
close a willingness to do business with 
more liberality in regard to their purchases 
than heretofore, notwithstanding the fact 
that values have shown an increased ten- 
dency toadvance. There issome hesitancy 
in the foreign-goods department owing 
to the uncertainty that exists in regard to 
the legislation there is likely to occur in 
reference to the tariff; the consequence is, 
that orders are somewhat restricted and 
the business of the department is confined 
to the immediate demand. Some incon- 
venience has been experienced in the dis- 
tribution of goods on account of the severe 
winter weather that has interrupted rail- 
road traffic to a considerable extent in the 
West and Northwest, but the interruption 
is gradually being overcome and it will be 
but a short time before deliveries will be 
promptly made. The tone of the market 
for staple and patterned cotton fabrics 
continues buoyant and strong, with stocks 
small and in many cases certain lines com- 
pletely sold out. Manufacturers are for- 
warding goods as rapidly as possible to 
the commission houses, and in this con- 
nection a large delivery of staple cotton 
goods, prints, ginghams, wash dress fab- 
rics, white goods, cotton hosiery, etc., have 
been made. 

The jobbing trade is active, and consider- 
able business was consummated in the dis. 
tribution of assorted lots by the leading 
houses. Reports from all the interior dis- 
tribuiing points are very encouraging 
though business has been somewhat 
checked by the severity of the weather, 
Collections continue easy, and merchants 
are generally prompt in meeting all their 
payments when mature. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS 


A steady demand was experienced for 
staple cotton goods, and prices remain 
firm all along the line, with numerous 
makes sold largely ahead. Brown sheet- 
ings and drills are in steady demand by the 
jobbing trade, and converters are operat- 
ing with considerable freedom in some 
descriptions. Bleached goods are in fair 
request and firm at the late advance, as 
are cambrics and wide sheetings. Cotton 
flannels, corset jeans, sateens and flat- 
fold cambrics are very firm and in light 
supply. Colored cottons, as denims, chev- 
iots, ticks, cottonades, dyed duck, checks, 
etc., are moving in moderate quantities. 
There was a good demand for dress ging- 
hamsand cords by package buyers, which 
was only partially met by the commission 
houses, owing to the actual scarcity of lead- 
ing standard makes. Staple ginghams are 
moving steadily at firm prices, and agents 
report a very fair business in seersuckers, 
chambrays, Scotch zephyrs and specialties 
in woven wash goods, Agents also report 
a fair business in all-wool, worsted and 
fancy cotton dress fabrics, and prices are 
generally firm. Cashmeres, twills.and 
Henrietta cloths are moving freely on ac 
count of back orders, as are yarn-dyed 
fancy cotton fabrics. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


The business of the woolen-goods depart- 
ment has been of fair proportions and the 
dealings in overcoatings, cassimeres, wors- 
teds, cheviots and satinets show a very 
satisfactory total. Opening prices on 
prominent makes of the several lines of fab- 
rics meet with the approbation of the buy- 
er, hence a good trade. Cloakings are meet- 
ing with fair attention, though the initial 
orders are moderate. Kentucky jeans 
are selling very well but buyers do not 
show any disposition to anticipate future 
wants. Henrietta cloths, cassimeres, serg- 
es and beiges are in fair demand. Jersey 
cloths still occupy a favorable position. 
White flannels are in seasonably fair de- 
mand, but colored twills and plains move 
slowly. There is but little doing in blank- 
ets. Shawls sell only in a moderate way. 
Cotton hose and half-hose are in fair de- 
mand, and prices, though low and not very 
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remunerative to manufacturers, are gen- 
erally firm. Light underwear is moving 
steadily on account of back orders, anda 
new business is of moderate proportions. 
Heavy shirts and drawers are in irregular 
demand, and wool hosiery remains quiet. 
Jerseys continue in fair request, and for 
the most part firm in price, 
FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 





For the week. 1888. 1887, 
Entered atthe port... $3,191.842 $2,612,599 
Thrown on market.... 5,295,143 2,804,565 

Since Jan, Ist. 

Entered at the port... 12,598,742 11,159,704 
Thrown on market.... 12,261,788 11,021,498 





READING NOTICES. 
THE San Franciseo Weekly Chroniclesmay be com- 
mended to every one interested in California as a 
publication replete with information about the 
Golden State, It isthe leading paper of the Pacific 
coast and takes a peculiar pride in keeping the inter- 
est of all that section prominently before the world. 
yor that reason it is intinitely preferable to any loca) 


paper. By mail, *1.50 per year; 75 cts. for 6 months.— 
Adrt. 


—-——_ > —— —_ —__— 
MARCH TRIP TO CALIFORNIA, 
MESSRS. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB will send out two 
more tourist parties to the Pacific Coast early next 
month. The dates of departure are March sth and 
12th, the party on the former date going over the Santa 
Fé Line, and the ene leaving Mareh 12th taking the 


route via New Orleans and the Southern Pacitic Com- 
pany’s Railway, through Texas and Arizona. The 
parties will arrive in Los Angeles and at other Ssouth- 


ern California — March lith and 27th. March and 
April are delightful months in southern California, 
while in the East they represent the most disagreeable 
partof the year. Puilman ace cars of the iatest 
and most improved kind are brought into requisition 
in these excursions; and Pullman palace dining-cars 
or hotel cars are run on ail trains, thea being with the 
train during the entire trip. Thus meals are insured 
at reguiar hours. The spring sight-seeing tours across 
the continent are announced for May id. ‘The second 
and last Mexico tourist party will leave New York 
March 2th. Descriptive circulars of the various trips 
may be obtained of J. M. Jenkins, agent for Messrs, 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 257 Broadway, New York. 





aan nipeeniiiiadentiamnnnsin 
THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE, 


Its STATEMENT POR THE PAST YEAR. 


THE statement of the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, is published elsewhere. It shows 
receipts during the year of #29¢,0/1, and payments of 
24415. The assets, January Ist, IS87, were $1,625,155, 


and January Ist, bes, #1,716,006. 
The company has a surplus to policy-holders of 


$420.41. !t has notone claim against it due and un- 
paid! The ratio of its assets to its liabilities is very 
high ranking it among the strongest if not yet the 
largest companies. Each year for ten years past the 
number and amount cf policies and the amount of as- 
sets have steadily grown, Itis reckoned one of the 
snug and solid Hartford concerns. The officers are 
Thomas W. Kussell, President; r. V. Hudson, Secre- 
tary, and Dr. M.storrs, Medical Adviser.—Aartferd 


Courant. 





inold 


) 


Coutable KS o 


EVENING. DRESS 


FABRICS. 


Silk Crepe Tissues, 
Plain and Embroidered Crepe de Chines, 
Fancy and Stripe d’Esprit Nets, 
Mousseline de Soie 


Fleunces, with Trimmings to Match. 


. . 
Proadovay AS 19th At. 
NEW YORK. 


RAV ACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included 





Two Grand Trips 
TO 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Eleventh and Twelfth Parties of the season will 
leave New York Thursday. March Sth, and 
Monday March 12th, in Elegant Trains of 

uliman Palace Cars, with Pullman Palace 
Dining-Cars or Hotel Cars attached, 

The party leaving March sth willarrive in Southern 


California Moreh Iith, going via Chicago, Kansas 
City, Santa Fé, Albuquerque and Barstow. ; 
The March i2th excursion will so via Cincinnati, 


Louisyille, Mammoth Cave, Montgomery New Or- 
leans, Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, and EF} Paso; 
arriving at Los Angeles and adjacent points March 
Yeh. 


Eleven Returning Parties, under special escort, 
over Five Different Reates. Return tickets 
also goed on all Trains, Independent Tick- 
ets, covering every expense both ways, and giv- 
ing entire freedom to the passenger while in Califor- 
nia, and also in making the homeward journey. 
Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at 
allthe Leading Pacific Coast Resorts. 

Second and Last Excursion to Mexico, 
March 12th. 3 a 

Eighth Annual Spring Trip to California, 

° 


May : 

Fitt Annual Spring Trip to_ California, 
the Pacific Northwest, and Yellowstone 
National Perk, May 3d, z 

W.RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB, 


t# Seni for descriptive circulars, designating 
the particular tour regarding which information is 


desired. 
J. ™M,. JENKINS, 
257 Broadway, New Voark, 





Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Night Robes 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 
AND 


Sanitary Night Dresses 


FOR LADIES 
ARE MANUFACTURED FROM OUR 


BEST QUALITY, UNDYED 
STOCKINET: 


Are very soft, agreeable. comfortable, and 
not only a luxury and a blessing, but absouutely in- 
dispensable to that sound sleep and perfect rest so 
essential to health and happiness. 

A well-ventilated bedroom means a wholesome 
and bracing air for the lungs, and the JAEGER 
NIGHT DRESS means a warm and comfortable cev- 
ering for the body, and a perfect protection during 
this nightly period of physica! relaxation, against all 
deleterious influences, such as dampness, cold, 
drauczhts, sudden changes of temperature, miasmatic 
effluvia and vitiated exhalations, as well asthe chill 
and shock from changing the position to unwarmed 
parts of the bed, or when suddenly called up in a 
cold room at night, s0 uncomfortably familiar to all 
robed in cotton or linen night-dresses. 

The Ladies’ Night Dresses are nicely trimmed 
with “ natural” color, or “ white” woolen lace—those 
made ot the soft, gray Stockinet being trimmed with 
the natural color lace, and those in white, with the 
beautiful white woolen lace. 

In nothing has Dr. Jaeger more ciearly proved him- 
self a benefactor than in these simple contributions 
to the comfort and welfare of his fellow-beings. 

These night dresses and night shirts are manufac- 
tured from “ K " and“ B” natural stockinet, the “B” 
quality being especially adapted te winter use, and 
are described and flustrated in our Catalogue, pages 
19 and 28. 

Orders filled by Mail or Express, and Catalogues 
sent free by mail. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and S29 Broadway, New York, 


HERRING’S 
SAPES 


IN THE LARGE 


Fire in Philadelphia 


JANUARY 234d, 


‘Upon opening our Herring’s Safe 
we found books and valuable papers in 
perfect condition. 


* WM. THANHAUSER, Treas.” 


ANOTHER SAFE, 


“The Safe was exposed to the hottest 
part of the great fire. Books, papers and 
a large sum of money are in perfect 


condition. 
** A, HELLER.” 


Fire in Newark, N.J, 


JANUARY 234, 


“Our factory was destroyed, but we 
found our papers and other contents of 
a Herring’s Safe in perfect condition. 


**McCUTCHEON & CRAN FE.” 


HERRING & CO., 


The Largest Stock of Safes at Reduced 
Prices, 


Nos, 251 and 252 BROADWAY, N, Y, 





ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


ADORESS, 
W.S.Littte, 
Bochester, 
N.Y. 


Ornamental ; Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Rhododendrons, 
TWO [Illustrated Cata- 








BONE MEAL for Poultry, Granulated Bone and 


Crushed Oyster Shells. Send for 
Price List. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


GOMPANY oss 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Ra be 

el rs Dictionary. For ioula! 

THE GR te AM ICAN n op 
®_O Box 28 %. and %3 Vesey St.. New York. 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 

VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 
COMPLETE OUT?¥ITS 


Engravers’ TURKEY BOXWOOD, Machinists 
PATTERN LETTERS, 
East cor. FULTON & DUTCH ta. N. V. 





BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. 


See page 3!. 











Jusurauce. 


WHO WANTS TO BE PLUCKED? 


THERE has come to us a little four-page 
circular of the Mutual Homestead En- 
dowment Co., of New York. Capital 
stock $100,000. [Per circular.] Located 
in the Potter Building, which is becoming 
quite a hive for confidence operators. 
The names given as directors are: J. S. 
Flemming, President; B. F. Underwood, 
Secretary and Treasurer; W. E. Kimber, 
Manager; E. B, Bolton and C. Burrows. 
We have never heard of any of these per- 
sons before,and as the city Directory con- 
tains none of their names we print them; 
some others may be fortunate enough to 
know them, Whether the omission to use 
some names which are known is due to ex- 
traordinary modesty, or to extraordinary 
frankness and boldness, or to an extraor- 
dinary badness in the scheme, we can- 
not say, but the omission 1s noticeable. 
As for the ‘* $100,000 capital” it is printed 
on thecircular, certainly. The following 
is the circular itself complete: 


“The object and plans of ‘The Mutual 
Homestead Endowment Company’ is to en- 
able the members to acquire property by a 
series of small payments for a stated num- 
ber of years. All the conditions of the con- 
tract having been complied with, the prop- 
erty becomes theirs by right of purchase. 
It will only admit to membership persons 
from ages 15 to 55 inclusive. 

“Tt has 3 plans upon which it operates: 
namely, 1, 2,3. The first two do not carry 
any Life Insurance to protect the heirs or 
beneficiaries of the members, while under 
the thirdthis very desirable feature is in- 
cluded, 


“PLAN NO. 1 IS AS FOLLOWS: 


““ Upon an application being duly signed 
and presented to the company, the member 
covenants and agrees to pay the sum of $3.00 
per each #1,000 as a title expense charge. 
This amount is paid but once. The pay- 
ments called for by this plan are %5.00 per 
each $1,000 monthly, fora term of 12 years, 
at the end of which time the company will 
cash the certificate of membership for its 
face value. In the event of prior death or 
forfeiture by non-payment of monthly in- 
stallments, all monies paid on account of 
contract are forfeited to the Company. The 
following example is here given of this 
plan: 

* EXAMPLE, 


James Jackson joins Jan. 2d, 1887, 
Amount $1,000.00 


Title charge......... 


Payments Ist month t Monthly » aT 


$8.00 

$8.00 

ist year, 11 months at $5.00.. .. 55.00 
Total Ist year...... sauna Weninaeaee $63.00 $63.00 
ie IE, cis cists eanadondenr eons . 660,00 


Total payment to Company................$728.00 
Jan. 2d, 1899, cash paid by Company... . $1,000.00 


“PLAN NO.2 IS AS FOLLOWS: 


**Any member of plan No. 1, may after 
having been such member for a period of 
three months or more, make an application 
for an apportionment from the Endowment 
Fund of the Company for a loan on their 
certificate of membership for the purpose of 
buying or having built for them a house. 
The payments required under this plan are 
the same as under No. 1, except that the 
period is one of twenty years from the date 
of the appointment. In the event of prior 
death of the member before the completion 
of the contract period, it shall be optional 
with their heirs either to continue the pay. 
ments and carry the contract to completion, 
or to sell the property to someone who will 
assume the original contract. The company 
retains title to tte property until all neces- 
sary payments are made, when a warranty 
deed will be given the member’s, heirs or 
beneficiaries, The option is given the mem- 
ber at any time by paying the balance re- 
quired by the contract to purchase as fully 
paid up, the property. If by reason of sick- 
ness or loss of position (by the member), the 
company should net receive its regular 
monthly payment, it will grant such mem- 
ber 60 days’ time in which to make good the 
amount due, either by delaying the date of 
completion of the contract two months later 
than the original date, or by the member 
making good the back payments. If after 
the extension has expired and the amount is 
still unpaid, the property passes back to the 
company, who also receive all monies paid 
on account of contract. The following ex- 


“ Richard Pearson, joins March Ist, 1887, 


jee Se ee -$1,000.00 
PPO. vndscnrece ice olind weed $.00 

§ lst month { month] MG: 8 
Ist year, j1ith ‘3 $5.00) FF a) 
$63.00 
2-20 year, 19 years @ 60 per year.......... 1,140.00 
Total payments................ 1,208.00 

March Ist, 1907, Deed of property given 
DE is saninnie-vashisednasssedecieouncal $10,000.00 


“Plan No. 3 is the same as No. 2, except 
that the payments shall be $6.00 per month 
for males, and $6.25 per month for females 
per each #1,000 in both cases, the period to 
be 20 years. In the event of death prior to 
the completion of the contract period, ‘ The 
Mutual Homestead Endowment Company’ 
agrees to collect from the Insurance Com- 
pany the amount of the policy, and after 
having satisfied their claims against the 
member, to hand the balance which remains 
over to the heirs or beneficiary. No mem- 
ber will be compelled to join under this plan 
until he or she shall bave actually entered 
into possession of a house which is the prop- 
erty of ‘The Mutual Homestead Endow 

ment Company.’ It is a condition that the 
Policy of Insurance shall be made payable 
to the member’s heirs or assigns, and that it 
shall be duly assigned to ‘The Mutual 
Homestead Endowment Company,’ as their 
interest may appear. In no case will the 
policy of insurance be for any larger amount 
than the value of the contract property. 
Should the member live and complete the 
contract, the policy will be duly assigned 
back to the member. With the assignment. 
of the policy a note will be required from 
the member to proye (in case ot death) that 
*The Mutual Homestead Endowment Com- 
pany’ have an actual interest in the mem- 
ber’s life. Under this plan all payments 
are based upon the full 12 months’ payments 
being made, and if death occurs and any of 
these payments necessary to complete the 
12 are due, they will be taken in addition 
from the policy. On plans 2and 3 the mem- 
ber must pay the city taxes and assessments 
for improvements (if any are made) and any 
repairs that are necessary. An example of 
Plan 3 is bere given: 


“Thomas Robinson joins July Ist, 1887, 


PI saxo. Scbededsadcanccas - $1,000.00 
ines veensascceccisancvecs $5.00 
12 months, @ $6.00............. 72.00 
DSO, GB FE oo oki ccvccicccesscnce 288.00 
Total paymonts..............000-- $563.00 

Death occured June 20th, 1893, 

Amount received from Insurance Co.... 1,000.00 
a Ty BB Gan vise ieisiccncic 640.00 
™ nin ib intinae dh aaieoue $360.00 

PIDs vnbkdrcecsiwecscensoasan 1,000.00 

$1,560.00 


Profit on investment of $563.00...........$1,000.00 
‘* These three plans have the endorsement 
of the leading Actuaries of the Insurance 
Companies of the United States, and are 
heartily recomended to those who wish to 
solve the momentous question of how to buy 
a home.” 
As faras weare able to understand 
‘** plan No. 1,” it proposes to pay $1,000 at 
the end of twelve years, for $723 to be con- 
tributed by monthly installments, with 
the distinct and plain condition of an ab- 
solute forfeiture of all ‘‘in the event of 
prior death” or of failure on any install- 
ment. This is forfeiture with a ven- 
geance. There seems to be asort of qual- 
ified escape, however, provided by a 
transfer from this to ‘* plan No. 2,” which 
calls for larger payments and allows 60- 
day’s grace before the absolute forfeiture 
shuts down; yet this is conditioned upon 
non-payment ** by reason of sickness or 
loss of position,’ and we fear there is a 
good chance that the ‘‘ company” (com- 
posed of men not to be found 1n the Direc- 
tory) may, when the time comes, throw 
on the member the burden of proving 
that sickness or loss of position was his 
trouble and may decide against him. 
However, after he pulls through the 
twenty years, the best offered him is a 
deed of a $1,000 piece of property for 
$1,203 paidin. Plan No. 8 calls for still 
larger payments, with a contingent policy 
from ‘the insurance company” (name not 
specified) and, in case of death, quite a 
respectable profit 1s figured out. . 
This scheme appears to be what 18 
known as ‘‘a skin game” (no elegant lan- 
guage describes it so well), started by ir- 
responsible persons who will ‘ work” it 
‘*for all it is worth,” and drop it for 
something else when it no longer yields 
anything. Notwithstanding ‘‘the in- 
dorsement of the leading Actuaries of the 
Insurance Companies of the United 
States,” we advise persons who wish to 
buy a home on installments to prefer 
some genuine Building Association on the 





ample shows Plan 2; 


Philadelphia plan. It is pitiful to reflect 
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that almost any conceivable swindling 
scheme can find its victims, notwith- 
standing the press. It is alsoquestionable 
—and the fact that it is so is suggestive— 
whe:her this scheme will nut be supposed 
by some to be under approval of the State 
of New York, aad therefore safe. 

At the end of 1886, we find stated, on 
page 310 of Part II, N. Y. Reports, the 
Mutual Reserve had $150,175.250 out- 
standing of something or other, repre- 
sented by certificates; let it pass now as 
being life insurance, such as it was. At 
the recent annual meeting, Mr. Harper 
said that the corresponding amount is 
now ‘‘more than $156,000,000,” also that 
‘‘our new business for the year foots up 
more than $35.000,000": also that the 
year’s death claims were $1,400,000. Put- 
ting these statements together, we have: 
issue,s $35,000;000; deduct losses of $1,- 
400,000; lapses, $27,000,000 or so. A 
progress which steps 35,000,000 forward 
and slips 27,000,000 backward evidently 
makes timely another screaming adver- 
tisement about the wholesale desertions 
from the Old Lines. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
The Treasurer’s annual statement to the 

members of the corporation of the Berk- 

shire Life Insurance Company—being its 
thirty-sixth annual report—indicates that 
the result of the company’s pursuing its 
conservative course is a steady prog- 


. ress in all essentials necessary to the suc- 


cess of a life insurance company. Its re- 
ceipts for interest and rents during the past 
year were more than sufficient to pay its 
death claims. It increased the number of 
its policies in force, and the amount of its 
outstanding insurance; its annual premium 
income was quite largely increased and it 
shows at the close of the year total net assets 
of $3,902.171.60. Its ratio of surplus to lia- 
bilities shows a large per cent., and in this 
respect the Berkshire stands well up with 
the strongest companies. The company 
endeavors to treat its members in a perfect- 
ly just and liberal manner and issues poli- 
cies that are free from exacting require- 
ments, The beautiful city of Pittsfield may 
well be proud of one of the soundest and 
best managed life institutions in the coun- 
try. 

THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 

GLOBE TINSURANCE CO. 

THE annual statement of the United 
States branch of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company, for the year 
ending Dec. 31st, 1887, which isto be found 
upon another page, will attract the usual 
attention. The assets consist for the most 
part of real estate, bonds and mortgages 
and United States bonds, and reaches the 
handsome sum of 36,793,575.82. The surplus 
attains the high figure of 33,041,337.72. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., has arrived at 

the venerable age of forty years, and pre- 
sents this week its fortieth annual state- 
ment. In comu‘on with the other life in- 
surance Companies the Penn shows that the 
past year has been an excellent one for life 
insurance ; that the people of the country 
are more and more appreciating the 
advantages to be derived from it, and, 
notwithstanding the numerous co-op- 
erative schemes which flourish for a sea- 
son and die, that the regular life insurance 
companies are doing au increasing busines 

ear by year. The gross assets of the Penn 

Mutual, January Ist, were $12,600,259.03, with 

a surplus, calculated on a four per cent. ba- 

Sis, Of $1,839,260.67. The company wrote 

during tne last year 5,087 new policies, and 

has outstanding insurance to the amount of 

#61.018,805. The Penn Mutual is one of the 

very best life insurance companies in the 

United States. Lts officers are as follows: Ed- 

ward M. Needles, President; H. S. Stephens, 

Vice-President; Henry C. Brown, Secretary 

and Treasurer, and Jesse J. Barker, Actu- 

ary. 





THE FIRE ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK. 


This Company only commenced business 
onthe 30th ot June, 1886, but in the year 
and a half it has been inoperation it has 
shown a wonderful degree of successin se- 
curing a paying business, and energy in se- 
curing a large business. It has a cash capi- 
tal of 200,000, with a surplus as to policy- 
holders of 243,422.71. Its aim is to furnish 
insurance against fire for business men at 
cost. Among its directors are representa- 
tives of some of the largest of the different 
occupations in New York City. The offi- 
cers are Franklin Ailen, President, and C, 
H. Cook, Secretary. 

THE TNA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN, 

The thirty-eighth annual statement of 
the Etna Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., bears out what we have 
said elsewhere, that the last year has been 
a favorable one for life insurance companies 
generally, and the Atna shows it in the 
tact that it has made during the yeara gain 
in membership of 1,192, a gain in assets of 
over a million dollars, a gain in new busi- 
Ness of $1,352,456, and in amount of insur- 
ance at risk $5,109,365. Infact it has gained 
in every important particular where we 
Should wish to see a gain. The business 
done by the 4itna is among the largest of 
any company located in the New England 
States. its surplus, as calculated by the 
Connecticut Standard, is $5,427,623.40, and 

ars a very large ratio to its liabilities, 
The statement indicates that it is one of the 

rgest and safest life insurance companies 
N the country. Its management must have 


been very able and wise to show such suc- 
cessful results. 


THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THROUGH the courtesy of the Connecticut 
Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., we have received from them a book 
giving some very beautiful engravings and 
views of the City of Harford, including 
some of the finest business blocks and also 
the very creditable Soldier’s and Sailors’ 
Memorial. The book also contains an ex- 
terior view of the Company’s home office 
with photographs of the interior, showing 
the different office-rooms. Five years ago 
the Company purchased an old homestead 
at the corner of —- and Grove Streets, 
with a view to remodeling it for office pur- 
poses. They finally decided to erect a new 
building which should be beautiful exter- 
nally, and convenient for their own home 
office. They succeeded wonderfully well 
and have a magnificent stone structure 
which outwardly has the appearance of a 
dignified city library building, without any 
suggestion of the business to which it is de- 
voted. The interior is desirably arranged 
for the purposes designed, light and ventila- 
tion are perfect and the interest on the in- 
vestanent is so small that the Company feel 
justitied in retaining the entire building for 
their own use. We are inclined to think 
that it deserves as comfortable and beauti- 
ful quarters as it now has. The Company 
had, on the first of January, total assets ot 
$2,163,907.32, a cash capital of $1,000,000, and 
a net surplus of $305,554.72. Its assets are 
invested in the very best securities to be ob- 
tained in the United States. The Company 
has done a magnificent work in the past 
and we predict for its future increased use- 
fulness. 





THE MUTUAL LIFEINSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

It requires some little thought to realize 
the full extent of the meaning of the figures 
given in the annual statement of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York 
published this week. It had, January Ist, 
policies and annuities in forceto the number 
of 140,943—a gain during the year of 11,016 
—the gain itself representing the entire pop- 
ulation of some of our prosperous interior 
cities. During the year it received from 
premiums the startling sum of $17,110,901.62 
and from other sources—interest, rents, etc., 
#6,009,020.84. It paid during the year on ac- 
count of policies in dividends, death claims, 
endowments, etc., $14,128,423.60. Its total 
assets on the first of January were $118,806,- 
857.88. The Mutual Life ranks among the 
first of the great financial institutions of the 
world, and in addition to being one of the 
greatest, it ranks still higher as being one 
of the most beneficent in existence. It goes 
without saying that the Mutual Life owes 
its wondertul success to the efficiency and 
untiring energy of its officers and to the 
care exercised by them. It is but two years 
since the Mutual Life came under the di- 
recting hand of President Richard A. Mc- 
Curdy; and in these two years grand results 
have been attained. The record of 1887 is 
the greatest in its history, the new business 
exceeding $69,000,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

WE take it for granted that every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT is interested in life insur- 
ance and in the success, notonly of the com- 
pany with which he may have a policy, but 
of ail of theregular legitimate companies. 
The thirty-sixth annual report of the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
printedin this week’s paper, is very grati- 
fying to allinterested in insurance, particu- 
larly tothoseconnected with the company 
itself. During the year it has made notable 
gains in everything that goes to make a life 
insurance company strong and successful. 
It increased the number of outstanding pol- 
icies 1,151. The amount received for pre- 
miums was $125,000 in excess of last 
year, and the amount paid to policy-holders 
for claims, dividends, etc., was about 
$60,000 in excess of the year previous. The 
company wrote during the year $2,000,000 in 
new insurance, and its total assets on 
the 1st of January were $9,012,370.54. Its 
surplus—calculated by the Massachusetts 
standard—is $679,730.23. The officers of the 
company are as follows: M. V. B. Edgerly, 
President; Henry S. Lee, Vice-President; 
John A. Hall, Secretary, and Oscar B. Ire- 
land, Actuary, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

THE city of Philadelphia can “ point with 
pride” to some of its own financial institu- 
tions as being among the soundest and best 
in the country. They, perhaps, are not so 
widely heralded as those of New York City, 
as the ways of Philadelphia are more staid 
and decorous. Among the great institu- 
tions of Philadelphia is the Provident Life 
and Trust Company. Referring only to its 
business in life insurance, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, while it is not the 
largest life insurance company in the 
United States—measured by the amount of 
its assets—it is, in our opinion, one of the 
safest and best. It had, on the first of Jan- 
uary, fssets of #13,432,548.64, while its sur- 
plus, as regards policy-holders, was #2,752,- 
265.71, The interest on its life insurance 
fund for the year was more than sufficient 
to pay maturing endowment policies, its 
death losses and annuities. Its death losses 
for the year were unprecedentedly low, be- 
ing only 109 deaths in a total of 18,337 poli- 
cies in force December 31st, 1887. Any one 
having a life insurance policy in the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust aaa can feel per- 
fectly sure that the = icy will be paid in 
full whenever it may become aclaim. The 
officers are: Samuel R. Seioley. President; 
T. Wistar Brown, Vice-President; Asa S, 
Wing, Vice-President and Actuary; Joseph 
Asbrook, Manager Insurance Department, 





and J. Roberts Foulke, Trust Office, 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


THE Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
of New York does a marine business only, 
and is by far the largest maine insurance 
company doing business in the United 
States. Its aggregate assets amount to 
$12,237,283.35 while it has a cash surplus be- 
yond all liabilities of over $1,500,000. It has 
declared a dividend of 40 per cent. on the 
net earned premiums of the company for 
the year ending December 31st, 1887, for 
which certificates will be issued on and 
after Tuesday the first of next May. There 
are very few large financial corporations in 
the ~~ of New York whose assets are 
placed in so excellent a line of securities as 
are those belonging to thiscompany. The 
outstanding scrip draws 6 per cent interest 
and is eagerly sought after by people hav- 
ing money to invest for short periods. The 
officers are: John D. Jones, President; W. 
H. H. Moore, Vice-President; A. A. Raven, 
second Vice-President, and J. H. Chapman, 
Secretary. 








1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pulicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera) features ever before offered. 
¥xamine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8S, LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. BALL, Secretary. 


Twenty-Eighth Anunal Statement 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Company, 








W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres’t. 


Net Assets, December 3ist, 1886..../....... #7,815,681 26 
Receip: s during the year 1887: 


Wow PramnGaaes soc: gecsveccsess $1,654,211 21 
420,820 * 








For Interest, Rents, etc....... 28 = 2,075,001 49 
#9, S8R.602 85 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claims by Death............... $510,504 54 
Matured and Discounted En- 
GOWMOBEE.. 00 ccccccccesiccceccs 168,307 20 
Cash Dividends, Return Pre- 
miums, and Surrendered 
POlIIeS..  cccccccccccccccccee 409,967 89 
AMNMUIEICS, 0.6... ceereeceeeeeeee 4,70 85 
Total paid Policy-holders $1,088,600 
TOMBS. oo ccccccces sogercccs 17,581 
Commuted Commission - 75,470 oS 
Profit and Loss 4,371 77 
Dividends to Stockholders... 4,547 00 


—- : ent, Commis- 
sions, Salaries, Postage, Ad- 
vertising, Medical Exami- 


SE Ns ove cues ccssesscens $506,781 05 1,501,202 46 





$8,287,360 39 
5,635 
$3,298,275 


Policies issued in 1887........ 
Amount of Insurance in 1887 


ASSETS, 


U.S. and N. Y. City Stocks.... $650,708 4° 
Bonds and Mortgeges being | & 
first liens on real estate..... 6,781,998 67 
Real Estate...........+--sseeees 568,151 96 
Cash on hand and in Banks 
Trust Co . 






43 
Agents’ Balances.... 3 $8,387,360 30 


Add excess of market value 








of Stocks over cost.........++ 167.546 58 
Interest accrued..............+ 70,397 9 
Interest due and unpaid...... 5,764 28 
Deferred and Unpaid Pre- 

miums, less 20 per cent..... e 287,513 48 
Gross Assets, Dec. dist, 1887... $8,868,382 70 

LIABILITIES, 
Reserve by N. Y. standard, 

(same as Mass.) Dep't value. .$8,273,960 00 

Claims in course of Adjust- 
Eisansceghcede coveessoatncese 18,560 00 

Matured Endowments not yet 

BE. cvcccovccavepecces e 1,454 70 

Premiums paid in advance... 7.504 84 

Unpaid Expenses, etc........ ve 3,125 65 

Surplus as regards Policy 

we cecdiccntbone sedbace 563,777 51 $8,868,282 70 

Total number of Policies in force...... 17,41 
Total amount insured...........6...0005 $39,506,527 


* Surplus by former New York standard $1,064,071.51. 
Policies kept in force by dividends in 1887 that would 
have been forfeited inany other company. No. 1,182, 
amount, $3,555,200. 
a” paid tn 1887 under policies held by dividends 
W. HAXTUN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
E. 8. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
CYRUS MUS N, Ass’t. Secretary. 
I. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
_ ,.B. W. McCCREADY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J. W.BRANNAN, M.D., Associate Medical Examiner. 
FOSTER & THOMSON, 52 Wall St..New York, Att’ys. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORE. 


——— 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
_H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actyary, 





Thirty-Eighth Annual Statement 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of Hartford, Conn., 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1887, at cost....... $30,285,672 34 
RECEIPTS, 
Premiums in 1887,............ $3,202,008 69 
Interest, and from other 
sources in 1887.............. 1,640,553 34 $4,842,682 03 


$55,128.04 387 
DISBURSEMENTS 
| , SSSR $1,525.38 
Matured Endowments..... + 626,455 
Dividends to Policy-hoiders 

and for Surrendered Poli- 


~ 


Commissions 
Agency Expenses, 
Examinations, and all 











other expepses............. 203,150 65 
Dividends on Stock, earned 
in k Department...... 112,500 00 
> | Re ae ee MB.ATY 2 
Premium on bonds to re- 
duce cost to par value..... £4,620 91 
Real Estate Profit and Loss, 7,843 63 $3,898,755 65 
ASSET?S, Dec. 21st 1887, at COst....... 22... $31,934,520 72 
ASSETS, 
Rs ais cain evanae ite 403,494 29 
Cash on hana and ip banks. 5,111,172 6 
vu. 8 ds 975,75 UO 
845,468 15 
1,000,820 04 





«451,497 74 


Estate,valued at over #59,- 
1 











ae A.B71,829 42 
Loans on Collaterals (¥ 
ket Value) $952,063 00...... 720,220 6 
Loans on Persona] Security. 2,596 9 
Loans on existing Policies 
the present value o 
which exceeds $5,2¢0,000. 1,840,540 68 
Balances dne from Agents.. Utiba 6S 
ASSETS. Dec. dist, 1888, at 
CRs nsednndbacabodactensasnvsdabecee $31,284,520 72 
Interest due and accrued 
Dec. dist, 1887..........0+0. $520,294 06 
Premiums in course of col- 
SO cccchascossontnesasiee 57,726 55 
Quarterly and 
nual Premiums... 169,297 46 
Market value of se : 
OVET CURB. cpcccccece covcsese GRIT 1,386,156 04 
GROSS ASSETS, Jan, Ist, 1858........... $52,020,676 76 


LIABILITIES, 
Losses and claims await- 
ing further proof, and not 


hes ADS. .cccccceccees sesennse #1£1,429 00 
Dividends to Policy-holders 

MOE OUR, occccccgocsegvesesece 129,194 13 
Premiums paid in advance. 9,274 138 


Reserve for Re- 
Jnsurance on ex- 
isting Policies, 
Actuaries’ four 
per cent. Stand- 
OPA, ... 000000 GeO Cone £0 

Less value Poli- 
cies of Re-Insur- 

47,021 70 26,206,500 10 


All other liabilities. .... feo 56,756 00 $27,193,058 36 
SURPLUs AS REGAKDS POLICY-HOLDERS: 
By Conn., Mass.,and New York Stand- 





STATEMENT OF THE ENTIRE RECEIPTS AND DIS- 
BURSEMENTS FROM THE BEGINNING OF 
BUSINESS TO JAN. 1ST, 1888. 


Receipts to January Ist, 187............ $107,(02,427 25 
PROUNNO ME Tiles ccc cccccédeusocaccacescoces 4,642,682 03 


RECEIPTS to January Ist, 1888......... $11,845,059 28 
Paid to Policy-hoiders, for 
claims by athand En- _ 
pepercccecce coces $34,818,134 30 


ers, and for Surrendered 
POEMGERR, 05 sacgecccccve 4. oe 29,242,727 22 


TOTAL paid to policy- 
Ee cesesencesenes $64,060,861 52 

Paid for te2y.. $2,128,144 98 

surance........ 1,432,828 64 
120,963 15 3,081,946 77 


Premium on bonds to reduce 
cost to par value........ eee 84,620 91 
Expenses of Management... 12,783,109 #6 











TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.......00-0005 $20,610,538 56 


MARAMSS, 0050 000: coccoccscoovecscecseccccces $31,204,520 72 

Market Value of Securities over cost.... 682,+87 OF 

Interest due and accrued....... -...+..+++ 526,294 06 

Premiums in course of Collection... .. 

Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums 
due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 188 


GROSS ASSETS, Jan Ist, 1888,........+4 $32,620,676 76 
Pelicies in force Jan. Ist, 1888, 65,485, in- 
312.884 44 


eeevevcce Heater ty 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, Pres. 


J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J.-L. a 41H, Secretary 


T.J. MUMFORD, M’'q’r, 165 B’way, N. ¥. 


Connecticut 


GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Twenty-third Aunnal Statement. 


JAN. Ist, 1888. 








Receipts in Year 1887, - 296,061.08 
Disbursements * - - 204,412.98 
Assets Jan’y Ist, 1888, - 1,716,606.23 


Liabilities, - - = - 1,296,3265.36 
Surplus to Policy-Holders by 

Conn, and Mass, Standard, 420,240.87 
of which $181,001.44 is a special 
reserve due to Savings Endowment 


policies, 
T. W. RUSSELL, Pres, 


F. V. HUDSON, Sec, 
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FIRE INDEMNITY AT COST. 





Business Men Protecting Themselves. 





FIRE AsSsOCLATION 


OF NEW YORK. 


DIRECTORS: 

FRANKLIN ALLEN ‘ President of Company, New York 
it ENRY ABEGG Abegs, Daeniker & Co., New York 
HENRY BAUENDAHL ' Bauendah! & Co., New York 
M.M. BELDING ‘ . . Feelding Bros. & Co., New York 
AARON CARTER ‘ . Carter, Sloane & Co., New Yord 
F. W. CHEN a. P - ‘ Cheney Brothers, New York 
JOH. N CLA 


M. S. FEC HHEIMER 
H. E. 


A, G. JENNING 
WM. H. LYON 
MG MUMFORD MOORE 

.T. RAYNOLDS 

wa. P. RIDGELY 
r. A, SCHROEDER ° ° 
J. NOBLE STEARNS . 
JAMES TALCOTT ° ° 
4 M. VALENTINE ° ° e 

A, VON BERNUTH ° ° ° 

B. WENDT ° 
JAMES JOURDAN 
THOS. E. iy TOR 


wm. B. R ° 
JOEL J. BAILY 


JOHNFIELD . °°, ‘ 

R. W. CATOR 

THOMAS DEFORD 
CONDITION 


Cash Capital 

Cash Assets 

Reserve for Re-insurance 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses 
Surplus as toPolicy-holders 


President mings _ Elevated R. R. Co., 


H. B. Claflin & Co, New York 

Eberhard rat New York 

Fechhelmer Goodkind & Co., New York 

> ° . E. Frankenberg, New York 

‘ Passavant & Co., New Yorx 
Herrmann, Aukam & Co., New York 

A. G. Jennings & Sons. New York 

Wa. H. Lyon &Co., New York 

A. Porses Hariman & Co., New York 

é C. T. Raynolds & Co., New York 

° ; P Ridgely & Co., New York 
° Schroeder & Bon, New York 

‘ ° . J.N. Stearns & Co., New York 
‘ James Talcott, New York 
° J. M. Valentine & Co., New York 
Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co., New York 
Wendt, Steinhauser & Co., ‘New York 
Brooklyn 
Thomas E. Proctor, Boston 


s&s Baily & Co., ae 

Young, Smyth, Field & Co. Paiesevne 
pamearinen Cator & & Co., Baltimore 

. Deford & Co., Baltimore 


JANUARY 1st, 1888. 


° ° $243,422 71 


Office, 156-158 Broadway, New York. 


FRANKLIN ALLEN, Pres’t. 


Cc. H. COOK, Secretary. 





Twenty-Eighth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


HOME 


Life Insurance Co. 
254 Broadway, New York. 
179 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


Assets, January Ist, 1887..........6....000s 


$5,860,888 76 
Increase in Non-Ledger Assets........... 762 44 
$5,861,165 20 


INCOME. 
Premiums received in 1887. $756,817 00 
Interest and rents received 
296,850 53— $1,058, 053,647 53 
$6, 915,298 7 74 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death, annuities, 
and matured endow- 





ee $369,811 35 
Dividends to Policy-hold- 

GBrcdecce sdsceconccccceses 115,119 99 
Paid for surrendered Pol- 

BONER. cccccccccss eecéeucee ces 


74,437 26 
Total paid to Policy- 

| ere #559,.368 60 
All other disbursements, 
including Printing, Post- 
age, Stationary, Medical 
Fees, Taxes, Rents, Sal- 
aries, Commissions and 

all office expenses..... $238,117 42 

$797,486 O02 


$6,117,812 71 








ASSETS. 
Ns nC ieeceduauanebeendaneen 191,577 64 
Bonds and Mortgages...........0ccecceccee 925,350 00 
United States Bonds, market value....... 1,538,500 00 
New York State and other Bonds, mar- 

RS REE 1,862,787 50 
Temporary Loans secured............... 698,950 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank..............+. 82,446 98 
Premium Loans to Policy-holders........ 645,242 52 
Uneollected and Deferred Premiums, 

less cost of collection, Accrued Interest 

and Rents and Agents’ Balances...... 172,958 07 

$6,117,812 71 


LIABILITIES- 
Total Liabilities including Capital 
Stock and Re-Insurance Reserve Com- 
bined Experience Mortality with in- 
terest at 4 per cent. per annum...$4,890,169 75 


$1,227,642 96 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-Presideni., 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer, 

JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 

WwW. G. LOW, Counsel. 


Surplus..... 





INCORPORATED 1851. ~ 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston: 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


A Death Rate 80 Low as probably to be Un- 


precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 


NN i cncdevwardvenncwesee $13,432,548 64 
ID ics scevens pebewanine 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 





In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


NIAGARA. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROA AP WAY, is ew York, 


d Semi- Annual Statement, - 308 oun 
Cc aut CAPIT “it Hee 738 





Reserve for 2 beccbee 
Reserve for all other Tiabilities. 
WROD DUPED. covcocces ccccevesces 








Bic id: ixqeetttiniveminasel me 491 5¢ 50 
Peliey-helders in this Company have erences Protec 
tion, under We waranty of 
NEW YORK 8 FUN D° SR 


oo poeen Presiden! 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, View Prealde 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. ©. t HOWE, Asst. Sec. 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
All Policies Non-forfeitable., 
All Policies Incontestable after one year. 
ai’  socnetion on account of deferred pre- 


"No reatriction on travel or residence after 
oue year, 

No restriction on occupation except in 
Army or Navy in actual \ war 


hg ag J WAAL ANE, President, 
L, E ite FI PH tent. 


Actuary. 
GEo-< o Wik ’ Jr., Sec, and Treas, 








STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1887. 


PR itn okra thin acucinnhtandasache sitasnenndcned $118,806,851 88, 





fie 3 


‘taotrenee and natin praeemary 








Policies and Annuitiesin) 
force, Jan. 1st, 1587 . 
Risks Assumed’... 


Amount. | 


No. Amount. can 





force, Jan. 1st, 1888. . 


9,457,468 37 || Risks ‘Terminatéd....._ 





| 
"120.027 | $803,400.20 88 

2,805 | 6 

| 

' 





Policiesand Annuitiesin 


11,289 | 





| 40,048 | $427,628,932 51 
35,687,728 74 


152,282 | $463,266,671 25 




















Revenue Account, Cr. 
To Balance from last account ... $104,719,734 31 | By Endowments, Purchased Insur- 
“ Premiums.... .... ..- 17,110,901 62 ances, Dividends, Annuities 
* Interest, Rents and Premium and Death Claims. . . . 14,128,423 60 
on Securities Es isis teseu 6,009,020 84 || ‘* Commissions, Commutations, 
1} a and all other —> 
' ..-. 98,649,514 49 
ee | ™ Balance ‘to new account. . 110, ,061,718 68 
$127,839,656 77 || $127,839,656 77 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To} Renees for Policies - force | By Renée Secured by Secamninoen 
and for risks terminated . . $112,430,096 = EE contin | patience "$49,615,268 06 
* Premiums received in advance 82,314 \ “ United States and other Bonds. 43,439,877 81 
“ Surplus at four per cent...... 6,294,441 33 “ Real Estate and Loans on Col- 
| interals.- 20,159,173 37 
“* Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
| panies at interest . . . 2,619,362 66 
\ “ Interest accrued, Premiums de- 
ferred and in transit and Sun- 
| Gries.... 2... oe eee cesses %978,169 98 
$118 806,851 88 | $118,805,851 88 











I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus'above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks 
Assumed. 


» seman $34,621,420... . 
re 507,139. 


New YORK, January 25, 1888. 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rostnson, 
Samuet D. Bascock, 
Georce S. Cor, 

oun E. Deve.in, 


IcHARD A. McCurpy, 


—_ C. HoLpen, 


ERMANN C, von Post, 


ALEXANDER H. Rice 


Risks 
Outstanding. 


“ 427,628,988........... .... 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


F. Ratcurorp STArr, 


Lewis May, 


Outver Harriman, 


Henry W. Situ, 


Rosert OLyPHANT, 


Georce F. Baker, 
Jos. THoMPson, 
Dupey Otcort, 


Freveric CRomw ELL, 


Juvien T. Daviess, 

| “ry SEWELL, 
Van RENSSELAER CRU GER, 

| CuHarLes R. HENDERSON, 

GeorceE Buss, 
| Rurus W. Pecxnam, * 

J. Hosart Herrick, 

Wm. P. Dixon, 

Rosert A. GRANNISsS, 


ee eee 





Surplus. 


$4,743 
5,012,634 
568 


6,294,442 


Nicuotas C. MILLER 
Henry H. Rocers, 

Jno.W. AUCHINCLOSS 
THEODORE Morrorp 


WituiaM Bascock, 


Preston B. Pump, 
Wm. D. Wasueurn. 





THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1887. 





DR. 

















BALANCE SHEET. CR. 
To Reserve at 4 per cent. Actuaries’ Table By bonds and mortgages........... . $2,749,949 53 
(New York State Standard), including ‘ aan States and other bonds ma ot = 
dividends....... st tiealaccsilaceslaiaaieinn . . $5,064,706 00 “ Real estate..... .....-..cseeeeree (12,200 00 
ae ~~ 9° | apa 78,589 26 
“ Claims in course of settlement......... 858500 |“ Gash notee 202.0 “als 45 
“ Premiums paid in advance............ 2,108 44 8 yoann on wy ~ ssasarenazaroneneeouees by = = 
“ Liability for lapsed policies presenta- “ Balances due by agents, securéd....... | 28:28 52 
ble for surrender............ssseeeesees 1,645 00 « re rue - Kooenineit ee eee 65,576 00 
“ s “ Deferr remiums, less er cent. 
Asqwass. sent ent unguemeted as , for COMOMION. cer teserrss+. oe 78,514 45 
CE, 5 ccchidcecéecsmteeeunestensindese 3,831 09 “ Premiums in course of collection, less 
“ Surplus as regards policy-holders...... 653,670 81 WOPOP CBE. occccccccscccccecccccsccscoece 72,718 47 
BR ecncsesccacecacntccccnsenketacennseccs 85,73 14,496 34 GS oir tdeentiesbsuctciaesninienl $5,724,496 34 
On the former basis of valuation (i.e., American table and 4 per cent. interest) the surplus is...... $968,745 8 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles E. Bill, P. Van Vefpenpucsh. Henry L. Cla . M. De Vea 
Isaac N. Phelps, Julius Ce, E 


Clinton Gilbert, 
Henry W. Ford, 

W.A. Ogde mn Hegeman, 
Nathan F. Graves, 

H. K. Thurber, 





retary. GEO. G 
ashier. JULIUS CATLIN, JR 
Medical Director r. 


Jos 
ward Van nV slkenburgh, © Charles E. Bill. dr., 
Fri 


Charles P. Fralei 

John P. picpa, M.  . 
George H. Burfor 
Alfred 8. Heidelbach, 
Alfred Wheelwright, 


ancis L. Leland, 
. a. Perkins, Jr., 


. Frissell, 


tohn J. Knox, 


FINANCIAL COMMITTEE. 


CRARLES E. BILL 
ISAAC N. PHELPS 
2 Ay VOLKENBUR 





GH Dry Goods. 
. WILLLAMS., President Chemical } Natit 1 Bank. 





Home Office, 261, 262, and 263 Broadway, New York. 


J. 8S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. ° 





All Policies issued by this Company’are INDISPUTABLE after three years. 
All death claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have been received. 


Payments to policy-holders for year 1887, death claims, endowments, surrenders, etc 
Interest due and unpaid on investments, Dec. Bist, 1887, omly.............cccccescenccccecseee seveeeeees 


1886, 
New insurance written........ Ceecedococcoccoroccocece $3,980,975 
Tota) amc unt insurance in force December 3ist.... 20,770,288 








1887. 
$5,497,820 
28,157,468 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Penn Mutual Life 


Tusarance Co. ue Philadelphia. 


Receipts at during the year: 
For 
For Bae etc..... 





Claims by death......... $509,485 00 

tare Evrdowments ar 242 00 
Surrendered Policies. . 

be and Note Divi- 

oeainaiinisenn sees» 457,946 81 

492 98 








1 paid Polic 
a. $1.3 S22, 626 85 


Added tre 
$922, 210 00 
Taxes | = Legal Ex- 





PETSES......-. 002 cere 63,199 15 
sdlaries. Medical soe. 
and Office Expenses... 112,302 47 
Commas to Agents 
and Keats.... .......... 211,455 19 
Agency ‘ana Other Ex- 
RCN 1,654 50 
Advertising Printing, 
and Supplies............ 5,609 67 
Fire sauce and Office s q 
Furniture.........sc000. 527 26 $1,861,375 10 
Net Assets, Jan. Ist, 1888. $11,827,556 83 
ASSETS, 
City Loans, Railroad and Water 
Bonds, Bank and Other Stocks. . 


Mortgages and Ground Rents...... 

or um Notes, secured by wen 
GIB AEB ec cccccccceccoescces 

Loans mt, o'laterals, etc. 


; 63 
Home Office and ag Estate 


a 81 
1,625,122 37 





bought to secure loans............. 734,927 20 
Cash Sn Trust Companion and on 
icctéee saracenttecichpenietereee 117,264 45 





Net Ledger Assets,as above’ $11, 1,827., 556 83 
Net Deferred and U nreported P: 


Wa dae stdsgsnrkeonscastcentnss ‘ = 733 69 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc..... 458 76 
— Value of Stocks, Bonds, 

pid >6i vebbeueanesbbeousesibicocaaed 436,509 75 
Gross Assets, Jan, 1st, 
nidisphicunnns-tubnnmenamnuatel 412,600,259 03 
LIABILITIES, 


I. @ue.. Reported, but not 
r cent. to 


Surplus on Life 
Endowment and tn: 


reported Policies, etc.. 297,255 34 
Surplus, 4 per cent. 
Se iidisinecdsasbandasecd 1,889,260 67 


~~ $12,800,259 03 
Surp!us at 4 1-2 per cent, Pea, 
Peansyivasia Standard. $2,469,841 67 
i) 
New Business of the Year 
122087 policies, for... #12, 734,177 00 
urance outstanding 
Weel. Peete $61,018,805 00 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-Presiaent. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
SSE J. BAKKER, Actuar 
DEF EST, GENERAL AGENT, 
PARK ROW, New York, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 18f5, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany. submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1857. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887........-. $5,642.99 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

JARBAET, TA. ccccccccccecccceccccces.co.cs 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums ...........+++6. $5,060,569 22 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1857 to 3lst December, 1887.......+.+-..+++ $3,672,331 21 


Losses paid during the same 

POTIOG.. .cccccccccccees cecccce $1,°99,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

TREBGRBER. cc ccccescescccccccs 783,846 38 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $6.62:.55, 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,5°9.106 (0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GRINS. GE cccccccccccecccceccesnscescess 474,459 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 47 
Cash in Bank.............- Secdovetedénsecece 218.192 40 

ATBOURE. 0000 0c cccccccccccccccce cocccceccese $12,232,263 $3 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February uext. . 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 187, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D, JONES, CHARLES 4 PERDSTT. 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW JAMES G. FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, oHARLESD, LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, . JOHN L. RIKER 
SonlAd O.. 0. je GEORGE BLISS. 
DMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD, 
OBERT B MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
ILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL, 
HORACE GRAY, EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THO MAS MAITLAND. 





JOHN qekLiOT?. 
Sons HEWLETT, GEORGE 8 
WIL ie H. WEB LAWRENCE RN RE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


IRA BURSLEY. 
JAMES A. aha’ 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





Increase in assets over..............+- $160,000 
Increase in new bnsiness........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force........%2,400,000 





POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE, 
CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY, 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business princip!es. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFS NEY, Super- 
intendent of Ag ies, at Home Office. 











J. M, ALLEN, President, 


W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


Continental 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 


{ NEW YorK, 100 BROADWAY. 
continent eer cor. Court and Montague 
Build: and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585,904 05 


Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Be i cncvctecs cacsvccescees 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1888, $4,875,623 03 
This company conducts its business under the Re- 
Sstrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 





DIREC10R8: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 


GEORGE BLISS. D KAY, 
Ss. B. CHITTENDEN JNO. L. RIKER, 
{. H. SWAN. ENRY F. SPAULDING 
NRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. RE 
T RE F. V JOHN H, EA 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, M. H. HURLBU 
JOHN CLAF LIN, WARD MARTIN 
ALEX. E. ORK BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE 
E. W. TES JACOB WENDELL. 
vanes TRASER, WM. A. SLATER 
WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURF. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. O. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep", 








New miles 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. aces Fon M. GIBBENS, Sec 


SUS:831:995 39 


bution of surplus, 7 are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1850. 
Cc surrender iiey paid-up insurance values in- 


dorsed on every 7 
Pamphlets = anatory of the New Feature may be 
bad on application at Company’s Office 


POSP-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. ke 
SEND 
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Old and Young. 


IN THE HOSPICE OF ST. LOUIS. 





BY AGNES POWER. 

LET the wind into help the winnowing fan; 

Open the shutter wide, the night is crisp 

and fair ; 

Black shows against the sky the towers of 
Notre Dame— 

His breath is labored, he has need of 
fresher air. 





Four years ago he left—to come to Paris— 
The wind-swept landes and the low, lean- 
ing down ; 
Left the old village and his father’s home- 
stead, 
And came to study sculpture in the sti- 
fling town. 


In the atelier at the Beaux Arts where he 
worked, 
He was the first to come, the last to go 
away; 
Winning bis fellow-students’ rough but 
honest praise— 
** Jacques Barnum,” said they, ‘ surely 
will be great one day.” 


They made him member of the ascetic 
club, 
** The Water Drinkers,”’ which all joining 
vow 
They never will, by pencil, brush or chisel, 
Work for mere gain and bring dear Art, 
their goddess, low ; 


But rather live out their lives in attic 
murky, 
Drink water only, and eat bread with 
cheerful heart; 
And keep their talents, Heaven given, from 
being 
Just things to trade with, thingsof saie 
and mart, 


Need I tell it again! the poor, time-worn 
story ? 
(Their doors opened both on the same nar- 
row square) 
Their friendship began when he took her 
big pitcher 
Filled with water, and carried it up the 
steep stair. 


'T was sweet while it lasted. Six months 
saw it ended. 
There on Montmartre where the wind 
whistles keen, 
Is a new, narrow grave for the grass to grow 
over— 
And the name onthe stone at the foot is 
** Francine.” 


When the Ceuacle meets, the stern Water 
Drinkers, 
Jacques Barnum is missing—and now 
comes to say 
He has broken his oath; in a stone-mason’s 
yard, . 
On the quai of St. Denis he is working for 
pay. 


These are the terms he has made with the 
master: 
‘For three months will I work from 
morning till night, 
And then you will give so much iron fora 
railing, 
And a block of fine marble, pure, vein- 
less and white.”’ 


Hush! now he is speaking; good Sister Gén- 


éviéve 
Stoops to listen, her fingers still keeping 
their hold 
On her rosary bead—‘‘ In the room that you 
lent me, 


You will find a white angel whose wings 
just unfold; 


‘*It was meant for a tomb; the marble—the 
marble 
Stillin my «atelier unchiseled it stands; 
But the statue in plasterI give you, my 
sister, 
Poor statue in plaster ; last work of my 
hands!”’ 


The good Sister Généviéve bends o’er his 


pillow, 
While his dying eyes wistfully gaze on 
her face ; 
And she says: “I accept it, your angel, and 
tell you 


That God by HisAltar will find it a place.”’ 
St, GERMAINE-EN-LAYE, FRANCE. 


<-> 
> 


WE don’t know whether “to believe the 
story that Mr. Howells replied to a person 
who asked for a listof the best hundred 
books: “I have not written a hundred 





books,’’—Tid-bits, : 





A FLORENTINE IDYL. 
BY 8. B. ELLIOTT. 








“The mills of the Gods grind slowly.” 

THAT Florence is filled with pensions, 
every one knows; and that these are filled 
to overflowing with a shifting population 
of English and Americans and Germans, 
who are slowly, but surely, destroying 
Florence, is also well known. Not pull- 
ing her down stone by stone exactly, but 
making her each day more and more that 
thing, that must in time become a barren, 
hideous thing—a “‘ stamping ground” for 
tourists. One cannot turn a corner with- 
out meeting them singly or in parties; 
rushing or wandering about, red guide- 
book in hand. English for whom Eng- 
land is too conventional, or too religious, 
or to expensive ; Irish whose estates pay no 
rental—and, be it observed, that one meets 
now more Irish on the Continent in this 
condition, than there are acres in the 
Emerald Island; Americans who have 
** struck oil,” or have ‘‘found coal,” or 
have kept a successful ‘‘ notion store ”— 
people who cannot shine at home, and so 
are content to be conspicuous in any of 
the small American colonies that stud the 
Continent; people who find America 
‘‘crude” and ‘‘commonplace” and 
‘‘money grubbing.” Besides these, there 
is another class who come for love of the 
place, they say, for the associations, the 
galleries, the artistic and historic atmos- 
phere; this class is composed of writers 
and artists. Attached to this vast army 
of the Arabs of civilization, there are, of 
course, many ‘‘camp-followers ”—teach- 
ers of languages, of drawing, of music, of 
painting; trained nurses, maids, govern- 
esses, physicians, curates, and even mis~ 
sionaries to convert the Italians to Protest- 
antism. How can the “spirit” of this 
classic city survive? Every pension isa 
world in itself, an exhaustive study, a 
hot-bed for scandal, a mask for impecuni- 
osity. A mask from behind which for- 
eign letters can be written to home-stay- 
ing people, casting a halo around the 
writer, and a reflected light on the re- 
ceiver, who is enabled to say with care- 
less, easy grace: ‘‘My cousin, Marie 
d’Auketell-Gubbins, is wintering in Flor- 
ence”; bringing up in the mind of the 
other unsophisticated stay-at-home vis- 
ions of a medieval city, battlemented, 
towered, domed and sunshiny; grown all 
over with trailing roses, and filled with 
Dantes, and Michael Angelos, and Savon- 
arolas, and Romolas, and pageants, and 
Nightingales, and Mrs. Brownings; and 
in the midst, Marie d’Auketell-Gubbins 
surfeited with glory, and poetry, and 
jealous Italian lovers. And so they won- 
der, and long, and fortunately, perhaps, 
never have the opportunity of being dis- 
illusioned. Florence is towered, and 
domed, and battlemented—is most beau- 
tiful ; but roses are not there in the win- 
ter, and the sun does not always shine; 
and as late as May the winds are cold and 
cutting. And Marie d’Auketell-Gubbins 
in the cheapest room of the cheapest pen- 
sion she could find on the sunny side of the 
Lung’ Arno, was brewing tea over a spirit- 
lamp, and hoping that her dear friend, 
Miss Bullings, would not come just then. 
First, because her mother, Mrs. d’ Auketell- 
Gubbins, always inconsequent, and who 
economized in the matter of wrappers, 
had on now an old rain-cloak, and did not 
look up to her hyphened name. Second, 
the sugar was low, and the milk also, and 
altogether at that moment Miss Marie 
d@’ Auketell-Gubbins did not feel herself in 
a sea of glory, nor overwhelmed with 
poetry and medieval associations. In- 
stead, she was longimg for her weak tea, 
and making sordid calculations as to 
time, and her friend Miss Bullings. Miss 
Bullings had a way of dropping in about 
tea-time, and in the drawing-room Miss 
Marie d’Auketell-Gubbins was glad and 
proud to disclose the fact, as in this pen- 
sion Miss Bullings was a power. For a 
long period of time she had come to 
Florence for eight months of each year, 
beginning in October; in summer she 
retired to Siena, toa cheaper pension still. 
Besides this great claim of patronage, she 
had let it be known that her father had 
been an Irish baronet, that one brother 
was in the civil-service in India, and the 











other—well, Sir James and his wife were 
at Capri; Lady Bullings’s health was deli- 
cate. She did not add that Lady Bullings 
sold her sketches, nor that Sir James had 
gone in with an American who was going 
to make a fortune by opening a new way 
into the famous ‘Blue Grotto.” One 
need not tell the whole of one’s family 
history. But while Miss Marie was look- 
ing sorrowfully into the almost empty 
sugar dish, and thinking anxiously about 
the old rain-cloak, wishing that her 
mother would think more of appearances, 
and would consent to be uncomfortable 
in a tight dress as long as there was any 
fear of visitors, there came a knock at the 
door; and scarcely waiting for an answer, 
Miss Bullings walkedin. Mrs. d’Auketell- 
Gubbins looked guilty for a moment, re- 
membering her daughter’s warning as to 
this contingeney; but she rose to the 
occasion. 

‘““You are just in time for tea,” she 
said; ‘*‘ you must excuse my appearance; 
but since 1 am grown so stout this old 
cloak is the joy of my life. Marie is 
always scolding me ; but you understand, 
Miss Bullings.” 

Miss Bullings was a long-legged, short- 
waisted, tall woman, whose dresses, 
made for a past fashion, were now 
strained over a modern ‘‘ dress-improver,” 
that, drawing them back, revealed to the 
utmost advantage her feet, cased in white 
stockings and slippers. She had a large 
mouth, a long upper lip, and a receding 
chin; white hair, beady brown eyes, a 
turned-up nose, and a great lack of eye- 
brows, Asmall, plate-like arrangement 
of black lace reposed on top of her head, 
and the false hair twisted in at the back 
was yellow. Whether or not Miss Bul- 
lings owned a wrapper, nobody could 
know, for nobody *‘ dropped in” on her; 
but on this occasion she looked at Mrs. 
d’Auketell-Gubbins’s rain-cloak critically; 
a look that roused that lady’s spirit. She 
was much abased by the fact that she had 
mortified her idolized daughter; but there 
is a point where abasement turns into de- 
fiance, and Miss Bullings’s superior look 
drove Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins to that 
point. Miss Bullings did not know this, 
however, and made matters worse by 
looking at the arrangements for tea pat- 
ronizingly. She often saved afternoon 
tea in this way; not often, however, on 
the ‘* Gubbinses,” as she called them cru- 
elly behind their backs, pointedly leaving 
off the precious ‘‘d’Auketell”; not on 
them did she save, for their tea was not 
as plentiful nor as good as the tea of some 
rich Americans who had come to this 
pension for the quiet it afforded. The 
father of the party had *‘ brain trouble,” 
they said, and the hotels were too noisy. 

**Sinfully rich,” Miss Bullings had 
said, ‘* and the father with brain-trouble; 
but the rest of the party have no trouble 
with brain, I can vouch; nevertheless, 
they have very good tea, and a monstrous 
lot of it, and real cream; a lira a day, my 
dear, for cream; but no ‘ brain trouble’ 
except for the father;” and Miss Bullings 
was accounted a wit. Now she sat down 
in the most comfortable chair, pushed 
forward by Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins, and 
giving a little sniff as she watched Miss 
Marie putting small and anxious pinches 
of tea into the teapot, she poked ruth- 
lessly the carefully piled fire, and began: 

‘*Number seventeen has come,” she 
announced; mystic words that seemed to 
be understood by her hearers, and that 
caused Miss Marie to pause in her tea- 
making; ‘‘the best room in the house,” 
Miss Bullings went on, ‘‘ which the pa- 
drone refused to let me have for my 
friend, I wanting it for the Marchesa Mal- 
acoci, and he saving it for a woman,” 
with infinite scorn—‘‘a woman without 
any attendant, and not too much lug- 
gage.” 

‘* A young woman?” Miss Marie asked. 

** Young or old, it makes no difference,” 
Miss Bullings retorted. ‘‘I wanted that 
room for a marchesa with a maid, and 
find it let to a woman without a maid—it 
is scandalous.” 


‘* Dreadful!” Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins 


said, with a tone in her voice that 
sounded new and strange to those who 
had not realized her frame of mind. Be- 
ing caughtin the rain-cloak had abased 








her; the patronizing look at Marie’s hum- 
ble tea service had angered her; but the 
poking of the fire that would cause it to 
need replenishing in half the usual time 
had advanced her to positive rebellion, 
and, regardless of consequences, her tone 
was become sarcastic as she added: “She 
must be rich!” 

‘* Nonsense!” and Miss Bullings turned 
on her quickly; ‘‘a rich Englishwoman 
would not certainly have traveled alone, 
at least not as young as this girl is, and a 
rich American would have a maid even 
if she had to wait on her herself.” 

‘* She is young, then?” Mrs. d’Auketell- 
Gubbins went on in the same tone. 

‘* Did I say so?” and again Miss Bull- 
ings poked the fire. 

‘“‘Ttaink youdid,” was answered dar- 
ingly, and Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins, as if 
the fire were too hot, pushed the rain- 
cloak a little aside revealing a very much 
frayed satin petticoat. 

‘‘Oh, no, mamma!” Miss Marie cried, 
nervously, ‘‘Miss Bullings did not say 
the woman was young; but only that 
she was too young to travel alone.” 

Then a cup of tea was put into Miss 
Bullings’s hard, white hands—hands that 
looked as if they had not fulfilled any des- 
tiny; that were closely knitted and un- 
used, and ugly through lack of develop 
ment, m 

‘No, I did not say she was young,” 
Miss Bullings went on as she stirred her 
tea; ‘‘she looks about the age of your 
daughter.” 

‘* Marie has been younger,” Mrs. d’Au- 
ketell-Gubbins retorted with a chuck- 
ling laugh that shook her “ like a bow! of 
jelly”—‘‘ and so have we been younger, 
Miss Bullings; why we were young 
enough once to teethe;” then this un- 
manageable mother laughed in a way to 
threaten dissolution, remembering the 
day when she had caught Miss Bullings 
at the dentist’s without her teeth. ~ 

The hand that held Miss Bullings’s tea- 
cup trembled a little, as she said,raspingly: 
“IT doubtif you have yet cut your wis- 
dom teeth.” 

‘“*Here’is your tea, mamma,” Miss 
Marie interrupted, wondering at her 
mother and trembling before unknown 
consequences. But her mother laughed 
on after the manner of inconsequent peo- 
ple, and in despair Miss Marie said: 
‘* How was she dressed, dear Miss Bull- 
ings?” 

‘*IT could not see for the sealskin coat; 
it was down to her feet.” 

At this Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins pulled 
herself togethes: ‘‘ Then she must be rich, 
Miss Bullings,” she said. 

‘‘Sealskin coats make me think always 
of actresses,” said Miss Marie. 

“Just so,” and Miss Bullings nodded 
approvingly; ‘‘andI suspect this woman 
is no better than she should be.” 

‘I did not know that sealskin was im- 
moral,” said the perverse Mrs, d’Auketell- 
Gubbins. 

‘*Mamma,” said her daughter, plain- 
tively, ‘‘ what has come to you?” 

‘Neither a friend nor a legacy,” was 
answered hilariously; ‘‘and I feel quite 
anxious to see this wicked young woman. 
Perhaps Mr. Inge will know her; he isa 
charming man and knows everybody.” 

“T am sure you will not notice her, 
Mamma, until we have found out some- 
thing about her,” and Miss Marie with 
rigid self-denial poured out the last drop 
of the longed-for tea, for Miss Bullings’s 
second cup; ‘‘andas for Mr. Inge,” she 
added, ‘‘I do not understand how it is 
you like him.” 

**Inge of Clovelly?” and Mrs, d’Auke- 
tell-Gubbins drew herself up—‘‘for gen- 
erations my people have been the chief 
tenants on the Clovelly estate, and if I 
had been a boy, or had had a brother, 
there would have been my branch of 
Ridleys on the Home farm yet; but I was 
not a boy,” relapsing into her former posi- 
tion with a sigh; ‘‘and there was nothing 
for it but I must marry a curate; my 
mother would not hear of anything else; 
she was town-bred, you see, and despised 
farmers.” 

Miss Marie was making a little clatter 
with the tea-things, trying not to hear 
the disastrous revelations she had brought 
out by attacking Mr. Inge, while Miss 
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Bullings smiled grimly, and Mrs. d’Auke- 
tell-Gubbins, gazing into the meager fire, 
was back at the old farm where pretense 
was the exception and honesty the rule. 

“It was only this morning that I found 
he was Inge of Clovelly, and he was glad as 
glad could be to find out that I was one of 
the Ridleys. ‘You must be pretty Molly 
Ridley,’ he said; and when he smiled [ 
wondered how it was I had not known him 
at the first; he was alittle lad when I 
married.” 

‘‘ thought perhaps your maiden name 
was d’Auketell,” said Miss Bullings in a 
tone that made Miss Marie shudder and 
answer quickly: 

‘Oh, no! Papa’s mother was French, 
and the d’Auketell came in there; and how 
she could have married a man named 
Gubbins,’ Miss Marie continued with a 
nervous laugh, ‘thas puzzled me always.” 

‘*Humph!” grunted Miss Bullings, 
‘some people marry as they can.” 

‘“*And some can’t”— Mrs, d’Auketell- 
Gubbins began; but a knock at the door 
relieved her daughter, who rushed for- 
ward with delight. A ghost, or an imp 
even, would have been welcomed at that 
moment. As it was, alarge woman filled 
the narrow hall, and a voice that could be 
described only as ‘‘continuous” was 
heard. Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins shrugged 
her shoulders, ‘* That awful Miss Laurel,” 
she said; ‘it tires me to death to watch 
her chin when she talks.” 

Miss Bullings made no comment; she was 
studying Mrs. d’Auketeli-Gubbins afresh ; 
for this afternoon she had revealed herself 
in a new guise. Evidently she had kicked 
over the traces and was no longer a per- 
son to be trampled on or managed. 

‘* Miss Laurel, mamma,” and Miss Marie 
ushered in the new guest with mixed 
feelings. She was glad Miss Laurel had 
come, for Miss Bullings could not endure 
her, and would go; she was glad that 
Miss Laurel should find Miss Bullings 
there, for Miss Laurel knew quite well 
the value of Miss Bullings’s friendship; 
but she was worried by the memory of 
that dreadful rain-cloak and what her 
mother, in her present strange temper, 
might say about it. If only she would be 
silent Miss Bullings’s presence would 
carry off even that. And the danger 
from the mother’s tongue was greater 
than the daughter knew, for Mrs. d’Auke- 
tell-Gubbias had reached the point of en- 
joying her freedom, and the shocking of 
these social bugbears before whom her 
daughter had made her bend in uncom- 
fortable subservience for a month at 
least. She had been always an honest 
woman, frank to bluntness sometimes; 
but her idolized datghter, born and 
brought up in the age of shams, gradually 
had compelled her mother into devious 
ways that were strange and uncomforta- 
ble, but that until this moment had been 
trodden with stoical fortitude. Now, 
however, she had been turned hopelessly 
from the prescribed paths, and was can- 
tering gayly down forbidden ways. Per- 
haps the meeting with ber ancestral land- 
lord had brought back a whiff of the 
fresh country air in which she had been 
bred, and had awakened once more her 
youthful pride in her honest ancestral 
line. Something there was that made her 
see through the little shams of her life 


- with sudden clearness—something that 


had made her put on the rain-cloak in 
spite of her daughter’s warnings. Already 
she had revealed the gauntest skeleton in 
her daughter’s closet, in that she had told 
of her agricultural origin; a revelation that 
would cause the misty and carefully un- 
dated story of a French-refugee-ancestry 
to be put one generation further back; 
and that they were more than comforta- 
bly pinched financially had been shown 
forth by the old rain-cloak. What more 
remained to be told was that the father’s 
middle name of d’Auketell had been at- 
tached by the ambitious daughter to the 
awful name of Gubbins; that having 
failed in four matrimonial campaigns,they 
had come on the Continent to economize, 
and at the same time to gain the halo of 
foreign travel. Marie was sick with dread, 
and so met Miss Laurel with effusion. 

**Come in, Miss Laurel,” Mrs. d’Auke- 
tell-Gubbins cried; ‘“‘ we have just drunk 
Up all the tea.” 


‘‘I can make some more easily, Miss 
Laurel,” Marie said. 

‘* Eh, my dear, I thought you were out 
of sugar and milk”; and Mrs. d’Auketell- 
Gubbins looked first at Miss Bullings’s 
smile, then her eye was caught by the flash 
of color thatdyed her daughter's face—a 
sight that made her repent some of her 
words, especially when Marie answered 
gently: 

‘*T can ring for more, mamma.” 

‘**Oh, don’t trouble for me!” cried Miss 
Laurel; *‘ and it will be an extra.” 

‘* Very little,” Marie answered, pluckily; 
a course of behavior that caused her 
mother to refrain from saying that they 
saved their milk and sugar from their 
breakfast each morning. 

‘*Every extra counts,” Miss Laurel 
went on; ‘‘I always save milk and sugar 
from my breakfast on principle; these 
people make as much out of me as they 
can, why should not I make something 
out of them.” 

Marie began to breathe freely, Miss Bull- 
ings looked supercilious, while Mrs. 
d’Auketell-Gubbins, watching with a 
fascinated gaze Miss Laurel’s very large, 
prominent chin, only smiled. ‘‘ That 
chin makes so many motions over each 
word,” she thought, ‘‘and actually the 
lower teeth are grinding away the upper 
teeth—what an awful chin it is !” 

* Yes,” the monotonous, smothered 
voice went on, ‘‘I have had great expe- 
rience. I have lived in two hundred and 
six pensions in the last ten years, and I 
make everything out of themIcan. Up 
at Valombrosa they charge ten francs a 
day, you know; and one must save some- 
where. Iwas there last summer. Siena 
is much cheaper; five franes, wine in- 
cluded; you go there every year, Miss Bull- 
ings—yes; I cannot bear to go to one place 
always, even if it is cheap, I must have 
variety. I am as poor as poverty, but 
still my health depends on change—yes— 
in the Austrian Tyrol it is expensive too 
—yes—and in spite of all the talk about 
unhealthiness, Iam very fond of Rome— 
yes—a very good pension there, eight 
francs, but wine not included—yes—I see 
that the occupant for number seventeen 
has arrived, Miss Bullings, the room you 
tried to secure for your friend at eight 
francs, yes—this person pays nine, you 
see; as I say these people make all they 
can out of one ”— 

‘* Nine francs!” Miss Bullings struck in 
ruthlessly, which was the only way in 
which to edge in a word, once Miss 
Laurel’s chin got fairly to work—‘ nine 
francs; and the padrone swore to its be- 
ing a previous engagement—and such a 
looking person!” 

‘Beautifully dressed, and quite young,” 
Miss Laurel began again. ‘‘I was so 
sorry Mr. Inge left just before she came— 
he has gone to Bologna for a. few days, 
quite suddenly, I believe; I shall miss 
him; such a rare thing to meet a nice 
young man at a pension—I wonder what 
possessed him to come; not poverty, be- 
cause he is quite rich—such a charming 
map, quite different from all other Eng- 
lishmen I have ever met—yes—I am fond 
of the English; am always mistaken for 
an Englishwoman ”— 

‘“‘I do not see why,” Miss Bullings put 
in; ‘‘ your voice is thoroughly Ameri- 
can.” 

“Yes? Mr. Inge mistook me for an 
Englishwoman—says he can never distin- 
guish between you and me—yes”— 

Fortunately, the milk and sugar arrived 
at this moment, and Miss Marie made as 
much noise over its reception as possible, 
hoping thereby to drown her mcther’s 
amused laugh; but Miss Bullings heard it 
quite distinctly as she rose from her chair. 

‘*I feel very much complimented, Miss 
Laurel,” she said, ‘* and hope you do not 
mind Mr. Inge’s wit any more than I do.” 

‘Oh, not in the least, I assure you,” 
Miss Laurel answered promptly. ‘‘ Only 
I am afraid it is not wit, don’t you know; 
I think he meant it—yes—you see Iam 
stout, and hesays Americans are usually 
thin—yes”— 

‘*Good-afternoon,” and Miss Bullings 
bowed generally. ‘‘I suppose we shall 
meet at dinner.” 

‘*Yes, dear Miss Bullings,” and the 





much tried Marie ran tothe door; ‘‘ thank 


you so much for dropping in—so glad to 
see you always.” Then she came back to 
the making of Miss Laurel’s tea, feeling 
sure that no further revelations would be 
made, for the simple reason that Miss Lau- 
rel seldom permitted conversation. 





A person’s first appearance at a pension 

repast,.be it lunch or dinner, is always 

something of an embarrassment. Pen- 

sions are, as a rule, filled with unpro- 

tected females, more or less old and impe- 

cunious; or with family parties; troubled 

fathers whose daughters, according to the 

maternal side of the house, must be edu- 

cated abroad; or widows who are enjoy- 

ing regained freedom, and are bent on 

making their daughters a success—what 

kind of a success not being defined. 

These people are usually ‘‘ permanents,” 

and organize themselves into a court for 

the trial of any new-comer. So, to the 

experienced who know this, this first en- 

trance is something of an ordeal. Mrs. 

Sorée, however, had never been in a pen- 
sion before; she was quite familiar 
with hotels, but pension life was 
an untried experience, and _ she 
entered fearlessly, because uncon- 
ciously, among its many shoals. Slight 
and graceful, clad in black lace—‘‘ from 
head to foot, my dear” Miss Laurel said 
afterward—“ and real lace too, must have 
cost a fortune”’—with gold-colored rib- 
bons put in here and there, and a bunch 
of crimson roses up near one shoulder. 

She was late, and every one up and down 
the two long tables, turned to look at her, 
as marshaled by Giuseppi, she walked 
the length of the dining-room to her seat. 
It was at the end of one of the tables, at 
the left-hand of the father ofa trying 
family. Only two daughters and an in- 
valid wife, had old Mr. Morris, but they 
were all either strong-minded or ex- 
ceedingly liberal in their views; and so 
were a trouble to the father who, having 
spent most of his life in India, had kept 
his old-fashioned ideas of women intact. 
He could not understand the modern cur- 
rent that has freed women, if they will, 
from all trammels, even those of good 
taste and common sense, and that had 
swept his family far from him; turning 
them into Continental Arabs, and leaving 
about them scarcely one vestige of the 
quiet Englishlady. This new young wo- 
man, however, was pleasant to the eye— 
was clothed with unmistakable good 
taste—and there was about her what in 
his youth had been esteemed the crown of 
good-breeding, an air of unconsciousness. 
Being an old-fashioned gentleman, Mr. 
Morris was a little fluttered by the digni- 
fied, quiet bow she gave him as she took 
her seat. She did not look strong-minded 
like Maria, he thought, who wore cut- 
away coatsand parted her short hair on 
the side; nor was she “liberated” as 
Jane was, who went infor dress reform 
and art; she looked a modest, well-bred 
lady. How was it she traveled alone? 

Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins and the Mor- 
rises look at the stranger inthe most un- 
disguised way; Miss Bullings a little fur- 
ther down the table, pre.ended not to see 
her, talking busily to the rich Americans 
who sat in a row opposite; and Miss Lau- 
rel who sat next her, save for an empty 
chair kept for the absent Mr. Inge, im- 
mediately opened her conversational bat- 
teries on her. 

“Tthink Isaw you arrive,” she said, 
‘‘ yesterday about three o'clock; from a 
hotel, I suppose, as no train comes in at 
that hour.” 

Mrs. Sorée looked at her quietly for a 
moment, but seeing that she required no 
answer, returned to her soup, and Miss 
Laurel went on: 

‘* Yes—I have been toa hotel in Flor- 
ence, but I prefer pensions, being entirely 
alone; you are alone also, yes—a very 
quiet pension this; I have livedin two 
hundred and six pensions, so I ought to 
be a good judge; my health requires con- 
stant change, and I cannot afford hotels— 
yes—I am become quite a guide-book in 
the matter of pensions. Have you any 
friends in Florence?” she stopped ab- 
ruptly, and Miss Sorée looked up, 

“1?” she asked, ‘‘have I friends here? 
No.” 





“No friends, you are brave; but as I 


say, the Pension Maccioli is a most quiet 
aud respectable place. Don’t you agree 
with me Mr. Morris, and you Mrs. 
d’Auketell-Gubbins? Of course, or you 
would not bring your daughters here; 
and this young lady isentirely alone. You 
have a very good room, Miss” — 

Mrs. Sorée had looked about her a 
little while Miss Laurel named the com- 
pany, and now that she paused suddenly 
with almost a direct appeal for her name, 
Mrs. Sorée looked at her gravely, and 
answered quietly: ‘“Yes, my room is very 
comfortable, thank you; I would not have 
taken it else.” 

“Of course,”’ Miss Laurel went on a lit- 
tle quickly, ignoring the snub of the 
stranger and the smiles of the company, 
for though no one appeared to be listen- 
ing, yet every one was paying the closest 
atuvention. ‘Yes, and for one in delicate 
health a sunshiny room is necessary; and 
the view from your window is lovely— 
San Miniato just opposite, you know; you 
have been in Florence before?” 

“ee 

‘** Indeed, I have been here many times; 
and Miss Bullings”’—looking down the 
table and bowing with gay familiarity to 
her pronounced enemy—‘‘Miss Bullings 
has been coming here for centuries,” she 
paused to laugh a rather husky laugh, and 
Mrs. Sorée looking in the direction of her 
nod, met the eyes of Miss Bullings bent 
og her in an undisguised stare. Mrs. Sorée 
returned the look for a moment, then Miss 
Laurel, not having recovered from her 
laugh, she said to Mrs, d’Auketell-Gub- 
bins, who was looking at her ina kindly 
amused way—‘‘Can one find a good Ger- 
man teacher here, do you know?” 

“Miss Morris will know,” and Mrs. 
d’ Auketell-Gubbins turned to Miss Jane 
who was next her. 

‘‘Any number,” Miss Jane answered 
with adrawl. ‘‘Fraéulein Stube was here 
only yesterday.” 

‘*My daughter will be most happy to 
write her address for you,” said Mr. Mor- 
ris, 

‘‘German,” cried Miss Laurel; ‘fancy 
coming to Italy to study German. Italian 
and art are the things to be studied in this 
land of beauty. When one can come 
abroad to finish, one should go to each 
country forits ownlanguage. The schools 
in England seem to ve rather deficient in 
modern languages; don’t you think so?” 

**T have never been to school in Eng- 
land,” Mrs. Sorée answered, a gleam of 
humor coming into her grave gray eyes. 

** Yes?” Miss Laurel went on, seeming 
entirely undaunted; ‘‘ well, the daughter 
of the Baroness von Dim—she sits at the 
other table; a most lovely womon—goes 
toa German school here, an admirable 
school where everything is taught that a 
young person can want. I shall be most 
happy to ask the dear baroness about it 
for you.” 

‘‘ Thank you, but there is no need”— 

‘“*Oh, it will be no trouble; and you 
might not like this teacher, then you can 
change. When one is to be a long while 
in a place, it is justas well to know the 
ropes. That is one thing about the Con- 
tinent, teachers are so cheap; of course 
you do not have to consider expense,” 
with a nod at the lace dress, ‘‘ but I am 
as poor as poverty, so every franc counts; 
yes, most of us here have to count the 
francs—eh, Miss Bullings?” with another 
gay nod;” ‘‘and Mrs, d’Auketell-Gubbins is 
not a millionaire either; you see pensions 
are not the resorts of the Royalties of Eu- 
rope, nor of the wealthy Americans,” 
laughing, ‘‘ though we have. one rich 
man here; an Englishman, young, un- 
married, good-looking—I will not say 
more, not even his name; but what pos- 
sesses him to stop in a place like this, full 
of old women and no amusements, I can- 
not think. I do my best to entertain him, 
poor fellow,” and Miss Laurel smiled 
complacently, realizing how many toes 
she had mashed with her last speech. 
Alas, the smile faded as Miss Sorée asked, 
quietly: . 

‘And do you succeed in entertaining 
him?” — 

A preternatural stillness greeted this 
question; and though no one looked up 
one could feel the smile that was politely 





repressed, 
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‘* Admirably,” Miss Laurel answered, 
with cheerful promptness. ‘‘ We talk to- 
gether for hours; though I must tell you 
that only this morning he confessed that 
he could never distinguish between me 
and Miss Bullings; of course I consider it 
acompliment,” laughing heartily, ‘‘ be- 
cause Miss Bullings is an English- 
woman.” 

** Is he clever, this young person?” 

** Very clever—yes—remarkably clever, 
and so entertaining. 

** And with good taste and discrimina- 
tion?” Mrs. Sorée went on, as she rose 
from her place. 

‘Yes, yes, all of that’—Then Mrs. 
Sorée walked away. 

At the door of the dining-room Mrs. 
d’Auketell-Gubbins joined the stranger. 
‘** Tea and coffee are served in the draw- 
room at eight,” she said. 

‘* How very nice,” was answered, then 
she bowed her good-evening, and did not 
appear again. In the drawing-room, 
however, the talk about her ran high, and 
curiosity reached such a pitch that three 
of the ladies went down two long flights 
of steps to look at the visitors’ list, only to 
find that the stranger had not yet regis- 
tered. The next morning, however, a 
new name was there, ‘‘ Mrs. Sorée.” Miss 
Bullings pronounced her a *‘ grass widow,” 
Miss Laurel said she was an adventuress 
of some kind, the Morrises proclaimed 
her an actress, while Mrs. d’Auketefl- 
Gubbins and Mr. Morris defended her 
stoutly. At lunch Mrs. Sorée said very 
little, and that little to Mr. Morris. Miss 
Laurel took care to converse with the 
neighbor on the other side; she had put 
this young woman down in the list with 
Miss Bullings, as a person to be ‘‘ paid 
off”; and her first payment was made 

after lunch, and took the shape of saying 
to several people that this woman wrote 
herself ‘*‘ Mrs.,” but wore no wedding- 
ring; that the Misses Morris thought 
they had »een her on the stage in Paris, 
and that Miss Bullings knew her to be a 
persun who had left her husband. These 
last assertions she made outside the Bull- 
ings- Morris ring; but her own discovery 
as to the absent wedding-ring, she harped 
on until even Mrs, d’Auketell-Gubbins 
was shaken, and the liberated Morrises 
felt that they must ‘“ draw the line” 
somewhere. And at dinner the second 
day, Mrs. Sorée was left pretty much to 
herself, but for old Mr. Morris; and in the 
drawing-room afterward, she was allowed 
to drink her coffee and read her book 
without interruption. The next day she 
did not appear at lunch, and the whisper 
began to circulate that she had felt the 
**cut” and had left; but tothe discomfiture 
of all parties, she came to dinner; greeting 
the company with the same little stately 
bow, but looking preoccupied. To crown 
all, she had on a gown that made the 
women say in the depths of their longing 
hearts ; ‘‘ Worth,” while to their neigh- 
bors they whispered, ‘*Too smart for a 
lady.” But if Mrs. Sorée noticed the 
loneliness in which she was left, she gave 
no sign of it, and again took her book 


and coffee to a quiet corner of the 
drawing-room, Then the company saw 
that a small table and an extra 


lamp, carefully shaded, had been put 
in this corner, and the young stranger, 
instead of looking cut-off and lonely, 
looked set apart and reserved. This state 
of things had the effect of drawing to- 
gether even Miss Bullingsand Miss Laurel, 
and almost Mrs. Sorée might have claimed 
the blessing of the peacemaker. 

‘‘T agree with Miss Morris, that she is 
an actress,” said Miss Laurel. 

** Most probable,” Miss Bullings assent- 
ed; ‘‘and Macciola will ruin his house if 
he takes in such people.” 

‘*T think she looks very nice,” said Mrs. 
d’Auketell-Gubbins; ‘quite like a princess 
off there to herself.” 

This proclaiming of the thorn that was 
scratching the res: >f the feminine flesh 
was too much, an! raised decided dis- 
sent, except from Mr. Morris, who said 
feebly: ‘‘Yes, quite lovely.” 

‘*Men always like that kind of woman,” 
Maria Morris said acidly; ‘‘strictly femi- 
nine creatures, who have no minds nor 
wills, pretending always to the one thing 
they are weak in—morals.”’ 





‘*Yes,” Jane added; ‘‘creatures who lace 
themselves out of all shape and health, 
because they think a fashion-print looking 
thing will please the men.” 

‘*And if we do not please the men,” 
said Mrs. d'Auketell-Gubbins, ‘“‘whom are 
we to please—the women?” laughingly. 
“That would be easy for some of us, for 
all we should have to do would be to look 
our ugliest.” 

**Yes, yes,” said Mr. Morris, inadver- 
tently, then hastily made his escape to 
where around the center-table the rich 
Americans sat studying diligently their 
red guide-books. 

“And we sensible, artistic, moral 
women have frightened away our one 
man;” and Mrs, d’Auketell-Gubbins laugh- 
ed provokingly—‘‘for me, I think I shalt 
goover and talk to Mrs. Sorée. I shall like 
to look rich and set apart for once in my 
life.” 

‘‘Mamma, Mamma!” Miss Marie cried, 
clutching her mother’s dress. 

‘For your daughter’s sake”—began Miss 
Bullings. 

“She has no wedding-ring,” said Miss 
Laurel: then the entrance of a new figure 
on the scene produed a silence, except in 
the German corner of the room, where 
the gutterals still colliding busily, tore 
the silence toatoms. This figure was that 
of a maid-servant, middle-aged, clothed 
in the most moral black silk, and unmis- 
takably English. Over her arm was 
thrown a shawl, exquisitely woven of gold 
and white silk threads. She paused only 
long enough for these ladies who were 
seated near the door to realize that shawl, 
then made her way to where Mrs. Sorée 
was sitting. She bent respectfully toward 
the young lady while sbe spoke to her, 
then, folding the shawl over the back of 
Mrs. Sorée’s chair, she left theroom. ‘A 
maid,” said Miss Laurel. 

‘*Trying to re-establish herself,” said 
Miss Bullings. 

‘* And an expensive woman she looks,” 
said Mrs, d’Auketell-Gubbins. 

**Oh, yes,” and Maria Morris crossed 
one knee over the other, and running one 
hand through her hair, made a motion 
with the other as if smoothing a mustache 
—‘* Oh, yes! Actresses have always a lot 
of tin ;” then she began toshake her foot. 
This attitude and speech were a great 
trial to Miss Laurel and Miss Bullings. 
Maria had long been a butt for their criti- 
cisms, but the recent alliance forbade 
any dainty sarcasms, which was “ pain 
and grief ” to them. 

Miss Bullings waited a second, looking 
on the verge of apoplexy, then said: 
** The Americans will have nothing to do 
with her, because I told them she was not 
good form. Do look at them,” she went 
on, *‘ how prim they sit about that table, 
trying to look English.” 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Laurel, ‘‘ what you 
remarked must have some truth in it, 
Miss Bullings, that none of them had 
brain trouble but the father.” 

They felt a little relieved after this, 
and free to discuss once more the young 
woman whom Miss Laurel had named 
**the Only.” 

‘*T doubt if she stays long,” said Miss 
Bullings. 

‘* She has engaged Fraulein Stube” said 
Jane Morris, ‘‘to come every morning 
from nine to ten, at three lire an hour; 
eighteen lire a week for German—fancy ! 
Of course Fraulein Stube thinks her 
charming, and has invited her to the little 
play her scholars are to give in her rooms 
on Saturday afternoon.” 

‘* Why: I have promised the dear baron- 
ess to go to that,” said Miss Bullings. 

‘*Sohave we all,” said Miss Laurel; 
‘*the baroness made her invitations pain- 
fully general.” 

** And Ishall be sure togo,” said Mrs. 
d’Auketele-Gubbins. ‘I want to see how 
‘the Only’ will conduct herself; I am 
sure she is a lady, and a grand one.” 

As the week waned the cabal against 
Mrs. Sorée strengthened. Once or twice 
she was absent from lunch, and once or 
twice from dinner, each absence giving 
rise to the report that she had left the 
pension. She was absent from lunch on 
Saturday; when, much to the delight of 
every one, Mr. Inge put in an appearance, 
He was welcomed in a most flattering 


’ 





way,even Miss Bullings looking a little 
coy as he spoke toher witha gay little 
compliment at the end of his speech. 
He seemed in the most charming humor; 
listening with vast amusement and the 
most proper horror to all the tales of 
‘the Only”—the questionable person 
whose seat was next his at dinner. 

‘* She shall not remain next me long,” 
be said, valiantly, ‘‘I abhor that kind of 
loud person.” 

Mr. Morris shook his head slowly. 

‘‘Tam in earnest,” Mr. Inge went on, 
as if in answer to Mr. Morris; ‘‘ and chief- 
ly because I want this seat for a friend of 
mine”—an alert movement swept over 
the ladies—another young man was the 
thought—“‘ a dear friend, in fact my cou- 
sin, amost charming young woman;” a 
sort of collapse took the place of the for- 
mer alertness, and Mr. Inge went on with- 
out looking up; “‘ you will know whoshe 
is, Mrs. Gubbins,” he said, calling her by 
the name she had always gone by at 
Clovelly—'‘a daughter of Jack Inge, my 
father’s cousin,” 

** Yes, yes!” cried Mrs. Gubbins, with 
delight; ‘‘ he went to America years and 
years ago.” 

‘*The same. He married an heiress, an 
orphan with lots of rice and sugar ; fortu- 
nately he sold out for her before the Civil 
War, and invested in mines in South 
America ; there they lived, and there this 
only child was born. And this girl has 
lived everywhere; been presented at 
courts without number, has untold shek- 
els, and yet without any arrogance or af- 
fectations—actually she does not realize 
that she has any more money or is more 
charming than other people. Her mother 
is dead, but her father still lives to follow 
and adore. Truly she has had a most ro- 
mantic story”—but here a note was handed 
him and he had to excuse himself. ‘* My 
cousin willcome on Monday,” were his 
last words; ‘“‘her father isin England, 
and she will wait for him here—then we 
go to Egypt together.” Then he was 
gone. 

‘*The most outspoken, unreserved Eng- 
lishman I have ever met,” said Miss Lau- 
rel. 

‘*He feels that in talking to me he is 
speaking to an old family friend,” an- 
swered Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins. 

‘* Your father was a tenant on his es- 
tate, I think you said,” and Miss Bullings 
smiled as Marie shivered. 

**Yes,” said Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins, 
drawing herself up, “‘ for generations the 
Ridleys held the Home farm from the 
Inges of Clovelly.” 

‘* And he forgot the ‘d’Auketell,” said 
Miss Laurel. ; 

‘*Oh, it is much too long to say every 
time,” Marie answered gently. - 

The alliance was seriously threatened 
by these little happenings, and the ladies 
separated without the little chattings 
in the halls and on the stairways, that 
since the advent of ‘‘ the Only” had been 
their custom. At Fraulein Stube’s, how- 
ever, they became united once more, and 
with the exception of the perverse Mrs. 
d’Auketell-Gubbins, no one returned Mrs. 
Sorée’s bow. They werea little surprised, 
however, when Lady Stoker, an English- 
woman whom they all longed to know, 
and whom Miss Bullings knew only very 
slightly, bowed to ‘‘ the Only” gladly, nay, 
eagerly, while Mrs. Sorée vouchsafed her 
only the same ceremonious bow she used 
in the Pension Maccioli. Miss Bullings 
grew thoughtful: Lady Stoker was in a 
position to snub her; how was it ‘“ the 
Only” could so nearly snub Lady Stoker? 
To say the least, it was strange; and pon- 
dering on this she was not an agreeable 
person to chaf with between the pauses 
of the little play. Coming out from 
Fraulein Stube’s a cab was found to 
be in waiting, and in it was Mrs. 
Sorée’s expensive woman. Miss Bullings 
lingered, hoping to speak with Lady 
Stoker, but Lady Stoker lingered, hoping 
to speak with Mrs. Sorée; while Mrs. 
Sorée, entirely disregarding what would 
have been to Miss Bullings a grand op- 
portunity sat chatting with Fraulein 
Stube. So none gained their ends except 
Mrs. Sorée, whose amiable desire was to 
encourage Friulein Stube; and so long 
she sat there chatting that she was a little 





late for dinner. All were in their places 
and soup being dispatched, when she ap- 
peared at the dining-room door. A great 
buzz of talk was going on; every one 
seeming in good spirits, and Mr. Inge tell- 
ing gayly of how his being in Florence 
and in this pension was to be a great sur- 
prise to his cousin, who thought him in 
England. He had recommended this pen- 
sion to her because he knew it to be a 
quiet one where she could with propriety 
wait alone for her father. And to the 
question: ‘‘ Had he seen about ouSting 
‘the Only’” he answered that he had not 
had time so much as to breathe, that he 
had not as yet even looked at the visitors’ 
list; but he would see about it before 
Monday—such a person as these ladies 
described could not be endured. Then Mrs, 
d’Auketell-Gubbins took the bit between 
her teeth and spoke: 

** Indeed, Mr. Inge, 1 like her,” she said; 
‘*and if she is not a lady, and a very fine 
lady, lam very much mistaken—a little 
too young, and too lovely, and too rich, 
perhaps,” her eyes twinkling, as Inge 
looked up in surprise; ‘‘ but I do not think 
you will feel ill toward her. Mr. Morris 
does not.” 

‘* No, notat all,” said the old gentleman, 
with sudden boldness ‘‘;on the contrary, 
Iadmire her—in my young days ‘ve would 
have called her thorough-bred.” 

‘** You amaze me beyond measure,” and 
Inge, putting down hisspoon, looked from 
one to the other. ‘‘ Why, all these ladies 
have said these things’”— 

‘And we say them still,” said Miss 
Laurel. : 

““We have never been able to convince 
Mamma, Mr. Inge,” said Marie. ‘‘Mamma 
is queer sometimes, and has always stood 
up for this person.” 

‘*She looks like a fashion print,” said 
Jane Morris. 

** A man’s woman,” said Maria; “ but 
if you like her we are too liberal to ob- 
ject.” 

‘*T feel a brute!” said Inge, and Miss 
Bullings looked gloomy, remembering 
Lady Stoker’s bow to this unknown. Mr. 
Inge resumed his spoon, and all the voices 
broke out again in various notes of self- 
justification. Suddenly there came a dead 
silence, for Mrs. Sorée was half-way up 
the room. Mr. Inge did not lock up, not 
even when Giuseppi drew back the empty 
chair with a flourish. But for Mrs. Sorée, 
she did the strangest thing ; she paused a 
moment behind Mr. Inge, while a most 
lovely smile curved her lips; and the 
women grew ghastly pale as she touched 
him lightly on the shoulder with her slim 
white hand. 

‘You see IT am 
Harry !” 

‘* Jacqueline !” was all he couldsay. He 
was white and breathless, and Mrs. Sorée 
looked at him curiously. 

‘* What ails you?” she went on. “ Are 
you ill?” 

** No—but—I”-—-then he came to a full 
stop. 

‘** He did not expect you until Monday,” 
said Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins. 

‘‘T know,” and Mrs. Sorée smiled pleas- 
antly; ‘‘ be thought I would be a week 
longer at Capri.” 

“You should have written me, Jacque- 
line,” and Inge turned so that his shoul- 
der was to Miss Laurel. 

‘*T wanted to surprise you. So bent 
was I on doing it, on being here last Mon- 
day, that actually I left Binney and John 
and my luggage to follow me; very 
wrong, was it not?” 

“Very.” 

‘*ButI grew so weary of Capri after 
Papa left me. Idid not know any one 
here; but I had only to send my card to 
Papa’s friends. I was desperately cha- 
grined to find you gone.” 

‘‘How did you know I was coming? I 
intended to surprise you.” 

‘*Papa let out your secret,” laughing 
softly. ‘I was so much amused that he 
should enter into the joke so earnestly.” 

‘* And have you had a pleasant week in 
Florence?’ and Inge’s voice grew hard. | 

“Oh, yes. I have been lunching and 
dining out constantly; even that awful 
Lady Stoker had the effrontery to- sénd 
me her card,” laughing again; ‘and 
thanks to these ladies, bowing to the Mor- 


here before you, 
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rises and Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins, I have 
a nice little woman to read German with 
me.” 

Inge ignored the Morris girls; but looked 
kindly at Mrs. d’Auketell-Gubbins. 
‘‘Mrs Gubbins knew your father,” he 
said. 

‘Oh, yes !” said Mrs. Gubbins; ‘‘ I knew 
Jack Inge before he went to America.” 

‘Tf I had known that sooner, weshould 
have been good friends by this,” and Mrs. 
Sorée beamed on her newly found friend 
in away that was lovely; ‘‘ but Papa will 
be here to-morrow,” she went on, ‘‘ and 
then you can be friends again.” 

«And did you get the sketches you 
wanted at Capri, Jacquline?” Mr. Inge in- 
terrupted. 

‘Yes, lovely ones—made by an Irish 
lady who lacked funds—lovely sketches— 
the woman was a born artist—her name 
is Bullings—Lady Bullings I think. By 
the way,” leaning forward so as to speak 
to Miss Laurel on the other side of her 
cousin, wondering the while at the smile 
that seemed to spread down the table— 
‘did not you say that there was some one 
here named Bullings ?”’ 

‘«* Oh, yes!” Miss Laurel answered, look- 
ing much revived; ‘‘ yes, a sister of the 
Bullingses at Capri; did you know 
them ?” 

‘‘Oh, no; their friends were chiefly 
Americans; acompany formed there with 
all sorts of projects on hand; and Sir 
James Bullings is in with them; it seems 
strange, that he should be in with such 
people; the name of the man at the head 
of the company, let mesee,” looking down 
thoughtfully, and so not seeing how Miss 
Laurel’s face blanched, nor how hef 
former expression of alert interest had 
passed across the table to Miss Bullings— 
“his name was, Olive? no; how can I 
forget the dreadful creature’s name; he 
bored Papa so—yes, yes—Laurel was his 

name; I knew it was some kind of tree.” 
Then the puzzled look came into her face 
again as she looked up at her cousin. 
‘*T cannot think what ails you, Harry,” 
she said, ‘‘nor you, Mrs. Gubbins.” look- 
ing across the table; ‘‘ you have some joke 
with my cousin.” 

‘“‘They are old friends, you must re- 
member,” said Mr. Morris, coming kindly 
to the front at this trying moment; ‘‘they 
are great chums.” 

‘* Of course, because Mrs, Gubbins knew 
Papa.” 

Then they rose from table, this dreadful 
meal being over at last, and took their 
way to the drawing-room. Mrs. Sorée 
asked Mrs. Gubbins to come to her corner 
that evening, and the three seemed to 
have a cheerful time. By the next day 
Mrs. Gubbins was in possession of Mrs. 
Sorée’s story; of her very early marriage, 
and the death of her husband from heart 
disease, almost at the altar-rail; of her 
subsequent travels all over the world, and 
her present engagement to her cousin 
Harry. Furthermore, the important fact 
came out, that she had lost her wedding- 
ring while bathing in the sea. Mr. Inge 
found out without asking that the people 
at the pension had made no impression on 
her except as being dull and bores; and 
feeling sure that in her ignorance she 
had punished the chief offenders, he did 
not reveal to her anything that had 
been said. Mr. Inge, senior, came on 
Monday; a most distinguished-looking 
old gentleman, who was delighted to 
meet Farmer Ridley’s daughter once 
more—gave her his arm in to lunch and 
dinner, and made much of her generally. 
Introduced to Marie, he said that Marie 
was an absurd name for an English girl, 
and to him she must be * Molly,” as her 
mother had been before her. Aftera few 
more days the Inges left for Venice on 
their way to the East; and the ‘‘ Gub- 
binses” remained leaders in the Pension 
Maccioli. In the following May they 
were invited to Clovelly, where Mr. and 
Mrs, Harry Inge made them welcome; 
here the ‘‘Marie d’Auketell” fell into 
disuse, and sensible Mollie Gubbins mar- 
ried her cousin Ridley, and settled on the 
Home farm. 

‘Miss Laurel has returned to America, 
where she i is now trying various boarding- 
houses, and is becoming justly famous 
for her immense experience in Conti- 








nental pensions. She speaks of the Inges 
of Clovelly as her dearest friends, and re- 
cites with much animation and chin-mo- 
tion Miss Bullings’s *‘ frightful mistake.” 
‘‘The dear, dull English creature, don’t 
you know.” Miss Bullings still vibrates 


between Florence and Siena, and the Mor- 


rises are still at liberty. 
SEWANEE, TENN. 
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WAITING. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 











“Will you never wake up, little brook ? 
You are sleeping, so cold and still: 
Have you nothing t0 say, 
Till the snow fiies away, 
And the daisies the springtime fil.?” 
** Wait,” the little brook lisped. very low, 
‘‘T have wonderful things to tell; 
Though the winter seems long, 
- I shall break into song 
With the bluebirds that flash through 
the dell.” 


“You look withered and lonely, poor tree! 
Will you soon wear your crown of 
green ? 
Only icicles fall 
From your boughs, dark and tall, 
Where a torn, empty nest is seen.” 
“* Wait!’ the tree murmured softly, “ still 
wait! 
Though the snow all around me lies 
deep, 
When the warmer wind brings 
The flutter of wings, 
I shall rock the sweet birdies to sleep.” 


“ Are you stirring below, tiny seed ? 
For I’m longing to see you peep; 
When the storm blusters near, 
Are you frightened to hear ? 
Will you soon to the sunlight creep ?”’ 
‘* Wait,” the tiny seed whispered, *‘I’llcome 
When the rain-drops above me call; 
Then, in gold, pink and blue, 
With a sweet ‘ How d’ye do,’ 
I shall welcome the little ones all!”’ 
New YORK CITY. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE PINES. 
BY ADA M. TROTTER. 





Lona, yes, long ago, before man’s morn- 
ing dawned upon the world, the ocean 
rolled and beat its mighty breast against 
the yielding sands. It swept their shift- 
ing, golden masses into hills, and holowed 
them in dales. Itsang in grand, full 
tones as it worked: ‘* This is God’s will, 
and this,” and moved the sands upward, 
onward. 

Thus it worked, singing, until ages 
passed away. The ocean had done its 
work among the sands. Early one morn- 
ing a storm arose. First came a wind 
whose wild wings swept the crested 
waves, and bore the foam far on into the 
upper air. The ocean, lashed to fury, 
beat on the sandy ridges, rolling the shift- 
ing sands hither and thither. It surged 
through the valleys with resistless power, 
sending upa voice to mingle with the 
wind, that echoed far away in the clouds 
of mist that arose in theeast. But, at 
sunrise, the storm fell, the wind passed 
on and the ocean voices sang alone. 

The sands lay still and shining under 
the blue waters. They could listen to the 
song, and answer in their listless way by 
surging back and forth, shifting to its 
changes. At last the waters were hushed 
and a far-distant voice rising from the 
deep came near and spoke. It was from the 
very heart of the ocean, this tender, lov- 
ing voice, and it spoke to the sands. 

‘* Farewell!” it said. ‘‘ Farewell!” 

Then, as the sands were silent, spoke 
again: 

‘We go, never to return. Farewell!” 

Then cried the sands in one long en- 
treaty: 

‘‘Do you leave us? We must lie here, 
then, until eternity, without motion, with- 
out sound. How shall we live without 
thy grand voice, singing at morn and 
eve, telling us we are all a part of the 
Eternal ?” 

But the ocean was already drifting 
farther, farther away. 

‘* Farewell!” it cried: ‘‘ Farewell!” 

Just then an angel passed, trailing its 
soft cloud wings upon the shifting sands. 

‘“* Wait,” said the angel, tenderly. ‘‘ The 
voice you mourn shall return to you. It 
shall live forever in the trees that grow 
from these sands the ocean waves have 


washed. The voice will sing and chant 
from morn tilleve. It is God's will. Be 
patient; then, and wait.” 

The sands lay lifeless, waiting; their 
golden masses waste and desert, their 
hills and dales quivering under the rays 
of the sun. At last they felt there was 
life among them. Something stirred 
within this sandy waste and covered it 
with green. Years passed by; the green 
things grew up and up toward the sky, 
becoming in time stately trees. 

Then came the voice. 

One day a wind sweptinland from the 
ocean. It lingered in the branches of the 
trees that grew out of these sandy ridges, 
and swayed them back and forth. 

‘The voice has come,” cried the sands. 

‘“*The tide is coming in,” cried others. 
“Listen to its roar ; soon one will see th> 
crested waves break over the hill-tops, 
and our valleys will be full of water.” 

They waited in vain ; no crested waves 
came into their sight. 

But the voice is ever with them. 

Thus they wait and listen. The tide of 
ocean to them is ever coming in, and the 
passing winds bear tidings of the rolling 
waters they have left behind in their 
flight. 

And the Pines singon. Their songs are 
always of the ocean; the grand roll of 
the coming tide ; its power ; its strength. 

It is their work for the Eternal. 

SUMMERVILLE, S. C, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





CONCEALED COMPOUND WORDS. 


Put the first word in the first blank; and 
the second word in the second blank. 

1. Some children went on a picnic; among 
other good things they had some —— and 
some —— 

2. They decorated with a —— a cunning 
little girl named ——. 

3. And she put ona —— air when she found 
herself so distinguished with her ——. 

4. In return for this she was asked —— a 
——, but she said she had a cold. 

5. They saiithat they should —— for one 
when she was —— hoarse. 

6. One of the girls took her on her —— and 
she was so affectionate in calling her a ——, 

7. That she immediately commenced a 
little song; and —— voice had such a clear 
—in it, that it was found she had only 
been timid when she declined. 

8, While they were enjoying themselves a 
stranger appeared as if coming toward them. 
They kept a good —— upon the ——, but he 
passed by without troubling them. 

9. They were sitting by a tree, eating 
their feast of good things, when one girl es- 
pied a large, strange looking —— on the 
—— of the trunk, and she screamed so loud 
when it came close to her neck that all were 
frightened. 

10. One nervous little thing sprang up 
and actually called out-—— of which she 
was alwaysinfear. This was so ridiculous, 
considering the situation, that Lucy Smith 
had to hold on to her ——, she was so con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

11. As she was standing close to the tree 
at the time, she saw just above her 
—a dear little—— which attracted her 
attention and all the others, from the poor 
child who had been laughed at. 

12. This child in her mortification had 
made up her mind to —— the merry — 
who had so confused her. 

13. But she was a—— child, and her —— 
was too sweet to permit her to keep the bad 
resolution. 

14. So everything ended well; and as it 
was growing toward —— each put on her 
hat or —— and returned home. 


PUZZLE.—(Selected.) 


Given a prefix meaning out of or from. 
1. Add the namé of an author, and make 
to disinter. 
2. Add a word meaning healthy, and 
make to evaporate. 
8. Add a kind of wine, and make to carry 
away. 
4. Add a tract of level land, and make 
to make manifest. 
5. Add an instrument used in printing, 
and make to utter. 
6. Add an assumed attitude, and make 
to lay open to inspection. ° 
7. Add a weight, and make to explain. 
8. Add a Givinien: « a play, ot make 
precise. a 


ful. 
10. ‘Aad ‘a word meaning sufficient, and 





make a precedent. 


9. aan to be imyrohal, ‘and make skill “|” 


11. Add to bound, and make to destroy 
utterly. 
12. Add to impart, and make to expel. 
13. Add the manner in which anything is 
placed, and make a public exhibition. 
14. Add a temporary abode, and make a 
bound or limit. 
15. Add knowledge transmitted orally, 
and make the delivery of fugitives from jus- 
tice. 
16. Add a piece of land, snd make a quo- 
tation. 
17. Add a wrong in the eye of the Lord, 
and make to gain by force. 
18. Add to act as a protector, and make 
to widen. 
19. Add small coin, and make to barter. 
20. Add a title to, and make to vociferate. 
M. F. S. 
CHARADE. 
We always strive to have our first, 
And sometimes eat a second; (Phonetic) 
The weak are drivento my third; 
Quite fortunate, ’tis reckoned, 
To have, in certain games, my last; 
My whole, a chief of times long past. 
E. W. C. 
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and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent ¢ 
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strengthening, easily digested, and 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. HuntrineTon, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. GoRDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe. D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD Crossy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFORD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun H. VrNcent, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

Howarp Oseoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EpWARD P. Goopwin, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BucKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain ot 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will .write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS \. aieatae HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 
of articles on the senna English and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowER, of Paris, will supply the matterfor ons depeategens of ‘‘ Fine Arts.’”’ 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the C ill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of “‘ English Notes.’’ 


JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,’”’ and EDMUND GossE, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 

versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his “Gossip in a wane 

ISABEL F. Hy PGOOD, author of “Epic Songs of Russia,’ and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. 


ITCHELL, H. H. BOYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. It is our 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 


Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
MARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those af our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.j 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL HINTS. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 











BRIEF HINTS FOR FEBRUARY.—Though 
this is a winter month it is a comparatively 
busy one on the farm. It is the time to 
complete various winter labors, such as se- 
curing fuel for the year, storing ice, hauling 
muck and manure, repairing old and ar- 
ranging for new implements, buying or en- 
gaging field and garden seeds, and making 
other preparations for spring. Farmers 
should now mature their plans for the sea- 
son, so that there may be no delay when the 
time arrives for active operations afield. 
Those who have maple-sugar ofchards 
should arrange to secure the saccharine 
juices they are capable of producing. Pro- 
vision should also be made for the planting 
of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc., 
while early preparations ought to be made 
for laying out and cultivating vegetable and 
kitchen gardens. 

The wise farmer will now care well for his 
live stock. [tis important to keep all do- 
mestic animals in good health now, so that 
they may be in propercondition when spring 
opens. Look after the lambs and calves and 
see that they are so cared for and fed that 
they will prove profitable when at a proper 
age to slaughter. February lambs, if 
treated rightly, can be made to pay good 
dividends three months hence, if near or ac- 
cessible to a good market. It will also pay 
to care well for the poultry nowadays, as 
fresh eggs and spring chickens will soon be 
in demand at remunerative prices. Aside 
from looking after these and other practical 
matters, rural readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
will find it of interest and profit to attend 
the meetings and participate in the discus- 
sions of farmers’ clubs and institutes; but 
we trust this closing hint is quite unneces- 
sary. 

THE GOODLY AND GAINFUL GRANGE.—The 
order of Patrons of Husbandry,better known 
as the Grange, is becoming a large, exem- 
plary, and widely influential organization. 
Though it has not reached its majority 
(having been inaugurated in December, 
1867), the order is organized in thirty-nine 
states and Washington territory. The 
membership is almost entirely composed of 
first-class, well-to-doruralists—men, wo- 
men and young people, who are noted for 
their industry, intelligence, sobriety and 
morality. Hence, we are not surprised to 
find this gratifying statement in one of the 
leading journals of the order, the Elmira 
Husbandman, edited by the Hon. W. A. 
Armstrong, Master of the New York State 
Grange: “Ifany onecan point to a Grange 
picnic or meeting of any kind,and say that it 
was disgraced by beer-drinking,evidence will 
be required to support his statement, for dili- 
gent inquiry has failed to discern that any 
one of these assemblages had even remote 
connection with intoxicants.’’ Good for the 
Grangers! and the more honor to them 
when so many agricultural fairs permit the 
guzzling of beer and Bourbon on their 
grounds. With such principles as they 
preach and practice the Patrons must con- 
tinue to gain popularity among right- 
thinking people. 

SHEEP-KILLING Curs “Must Go.””—Some 
time ago the Wisconsin Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation stated that without murderous 
curs ‘‘ the state would now have ten sheep 
where she has one.”” It was suggestively 
added that ‘‘ the keeping of a dog at all is, 
to every rational mind, a case exactly 
parallel to keeping dangerous animals as 
pets for amusement.’””’ And a Western 
paper, alluding to the canine nuisance in 
sheep-raising sections, declares that dogs 
have done more injury to sheep husbandry 
than all other causes combined, and con- 
sidering the importance of the evil, it does 
not receive that notice at the hands of the 
agricultural press which it rightly deserves. 
Asarale the large number of dogs that 
devastate the flocks are worthless, and 
should not be tolerated in any community; 
but that they do exist is shown by the 
complaints from all quarters regarding their 
ravages. 

UTILIZE THE MUCK.—Try to get some 
muck out of the swamp and have it dry for 
winter and spring use, advisesthe Farmers’ 
Friend. One of the best methods is to 
mae water-tight sinks behind your cattle, 
and then every morning before you viean 
the stable throw a bushel-hasketf 1 of the 
muck behind each cow upon thedung. It 
will soak up all the moisture and get 
thoroughly mixed by hauling out, and be 
ready to ferment at once, 








SEE TO THE CoLTs.—If properly cared for 
in the fall and through the winter, observes 
an equine authority, the colt will grow 
right along, and come out in the spring in 
condition to make rapid headway in devel- 
opment. On the other hand, if it is not 
properly fed and cared for at this season of 
its existence, the colt will soon become 
*‘ pot-bellied”’ and stunted; and, if it does 
not die before spring, will at least never 
grow into as valuable a horse as it other- 
wise would. In fact, nothing on the farm 
pays better than so treating the roung colts 
that they will develop into the most valua- 
ble animals that their peculiar conforma- 
tion will allow of. 

A POULTRY PoINT.—One who professes to 
know practically whereof he speaks tells us 
that poultry for the table, to be set at its 
best, should be fattened quickly. One of 
the best fattening properties, he adds, will 
be found in milk in almost any stage from 
sweet toclabber. It should be fed in con- 
nection with plenty of grain. Chickens 
should be fed plentifully before going upon 
the roost, also saith our experienced ad- 
viser, 

FATTENING HoGs ON WHEAT.—Several 
statements have recently appeared, going to 
show that it pays to fatten hogs on wheat. 
And now a Dakota paper, speaking posi- 
tively, declares that the feeding of wheat to 
hogs is a very profitable method of dispos- 
ing of surplus wheat not hard, while the 
elevators are full and the cars are having a 
holiday—side-tracked in Eastern cities. Ac- 
curate experiments have shown that at five 
dollars per hundred pounds of pork, the 
wheat fed to a hog would realize about $1.60 
per bushel. ‘This may seem Utopian, but 
the test is at yourhand. Tryit. Prove it; 
and if it holds good, then never sell your 
wheat after you are able to gather together 
a sufficient n mber of hogs or other stock 
to turn it to more profitable account.” 

EARTH FLOORS FOR’ PIG-PENS.—Many 
swine breeders regard a solid earth floor the 
best for a pig-pen. It must be high enough 
to be readily drained, so as to be dry at all 
times. It is also customary with some 
breeders to remove from six to eight inches 
of these earth floors every spring, draining 
the manure-soaked earth on to the fields, 
and renewing the floors with fresh earth. 

GRAVEL IN ROAD-MAKING.—There are 
some difficulties in using gravel for making 
or improving highways, In the course of a 
discussion on road-making at a Farmers’ In- 
stitute in Essex County, Mass., Mr. Pratt, 
of Danvers, remarked that )ou can:ot get 
aman to spread gravel evenly unless he 
moves the whole load, as the center of the 
heapis more compact, and if only spread 
with a hoe will settle unevenly. Stones 
can be broken by hand, and usually more 
cheaply than by machine. You must haul 
the stones to the crusher besides paying the 
expense of power and wear to the machine. 
A good form of road-bed is twenty-six feet 
width, rounded eight inches in the middle. 

VALUE OF CORN FODDER.—Professor San- 
born, of the Missouri Agricultural College, 
declares that ‘“‘corn fodder has a ;-ractical 
feeding value of two-thirds to three-quarters 
that of good hay, sure, and more under fa- 
vorable conditions. The fodder corn and 
hay wasted in the West is sufficient to 
double the stock now kept, at least that 
kept west of the Mississippi, and east of 
the ranches.’’ The suggestion is worth 
heeding in all sections of the country. 
Most farmers are prone to underrate the 
value of corn fodder. 

UNSHOD FARM HORSES IN WINTER.—At 
a recent session of the Elmira Farmers’ 
Club this question was discussed: ‘Is it 
good practice to take the shoes off the 
feet of farm horses in winter and let them 
go unshod when the only work they have 
to do is the light tasks—drawing wood and 
other small jobs?’ Every answer was 
“yes,’’ with the stipulation that no work 
on icy roads must be attempted. With bare 
feet, itwas said, restoration of form might 
be found where bad shoeing or careless 
treatment had put the hoofs out of shape. 
It was also said that horses without shoes 
in winter might do a great deal of work, 
even on the road with snow free from smooth 
ice; but they should on no account incur 
risks of slipping. In times when the fields 
are icy they should not be taken out, for a 
single misbap might overbalance all gain. 
or ruin a good horse. 

CURRY THE Cows.—'‘Who that has seen 4 
cow stand and rub herself against a post 
will not agree that currying roughly and 
thoroughly is as agreeable and necessary 
for cows as-for horses?” This is the conun- 
drum of a contemporary, which it answers 
in this wise; “They get comparatively little 
of it, as horses are usually the pets, and the 
cow, if she has food and shelter, is expected 
to look after her own comfort otherwise. 
But tbe brush end currycomb, using the 
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former on cows thin in flesh, and on the 
more sensitive portions of their bodies, are 
a great advantage to cattle of every kind.” 

FarM HoMEs.—In discussing this subject 
one of the speakers at a Farmers’ Institute 
in Missouri pertinently said that the privi- 
lege of the farmer was to make his home as 
pleasant and comfortable as possible. He 
should supply the house with all the conve- 
niences and labor-saving appliances. The 
grounds should be kept neat and all un- 
sightly objects removed or hidden. A 
warm, cheerful and well-lighted room, with 
a table covered with books and papers, tends 
to keep the children at home. A farmer 
clear of debt and possessed of a clear con- 
science, a comfortable home and a happy 
wife and children, is the happiest man on 
earth. 

CARE OF HOUSE PLANTs.—One great en- 
emy of house plants is dust, says a floral 
authority. Whether the plants are at the 
windows or upon a stand or table, contrive 
some means of covering them at sweeping 
time. A curtain of some light material can 
be suspended, and kept from touching the 
plants by the aid of thin sticks placed in 
some of the larger pots. Don’t remove the 
cover till all the dust has settled. Some 
persons use newspapers, which, although 
better than no cover at all, yet isonlya 
slovenly proceeding. 

PAINTING OUT-BUILDINGS.—A rural Penn- 
sylvanian tells his brother farmers who are 
about painting out-buildings that the 
application of a coat of crude petroleum 
will lessen the amount of paint required 
and cause the wood to last longer. A wash 
which he has found very satisfactory for 
outside work is made by slaking clean, 
fresh lime, mixing it with water, and add- 
ing to each peck of lime half a pound of salt 
and a pound of sulphate of zinc. This wash 
may be colored to any desirable shades. 
For cream-color, he .adds yellow ochre; for 
gray, lamp-black, dissolved in vinegar. 

How To DRAw A LoG.—Here is a bit of 
practical knowledge which may be utilized 
in both winter and summer. Some one who 

apparently knows from experience whereof 

he affirms, declares that, although at tirst 
blush it seems like taking hold of the wrong 
end to drag a log by the top, even a smooth- 
ly trimmed one, a little consideration shows 
that the log, being ina degree conical, or 
wedge-shaped, must go easier with the 
smell end foremost. Any oné ought to see 
this at once if attempting to propel a sharp- 
ened lead-pencil along a sandy or dusty 


surface. 
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CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 
BY RENA ROSS. 





It is surprising that these fruits are not 
more generally cultivated for market; the 
currant,especially, finding ready sale at good 
prices. They are easily raised, thriving in 
every kind of soil, even heavy clay, and the 
only important enemy is the currant worm, 
which, however, may be easily destroyed. 
Quite likely their lack of popularity on our 
fruit farms is partly owing to the method 
of their cultivation, which is commonly of 
the “slipshod”’ variety. No other fruits will 
bear snubbing and neglect with more oblig- 
ing good-nature than these, yet none will 
respond to proper treatment with greater 
promptness and generosity. They should 
be cultivated, pruned, thinned out, en- 
riched, mulched, and cared for generally, 
to insure the same satisfactory results de- 
manded of other fruits: and thus treated, 
are found to pay quite as well, often better 
than they. 

The most favorable conditions for their 
culture are moist, loamy, rich soil, the 
richer the better, and free exposure to sun- 
light, although they succeed very well in 
the partial shade of houses, fences, etc. 

One method of propagation is by cuttings, 
six to ten inches long, taken from wood of 
the previous season’s growth. These should 
be planted down to the terminal bud, and 
if the single-stem system of growth is de- 
sired, all the buds below this should be re- 
moved. 

Press the earth firmly around the plants, 
and apply a mulch of coarse litter. This 
should be done in the spring, and by fall 
the plants will be well rooted. Gooseberries, 
however, are best propagated by layering 
the young wood just after the fruit is gath- 
ered. By spring this will be sufficiently 
rooted to transplant. 

Bushes trained according to the single- 
stem or tree system, have the advantage of 
beauty, of producing large, fine fruit, and 
are more conveniently managed than when 
trained by the old ‘‘ brush” method. 

The only objection to this plan is that the 
grub may get into the single stem and de- 
Stroy it. On this account some growers pre- 
ferto leave two or three stems and thus 
fiminjsh the chances of loss, But if the 


plants are carefully watched, and worked 
around often, and salt and ashes applied 
near the stem, the grub will not be likely 
to injure them. 

To train bushes into the tree form, the 
stem should be six or eight inches high, 
and three of the most favorably located 
branches selected to form the top—all the 
others being cut out. These branches are 
cut back to two or three buds and only one 
shoot on each branch is permitted to grow 
if the bush is to be transplanted in the fall; 
otherwise two may remain. 

At the next pruning these branches are 
cut back to three or four buds and two 
shoots are allowed to grow from each. This 
leaves, at the end of the season, six stout 
shoots situated at equal distances apart. 
At the third pruning these should be cut off 
about one-half, to produce lateral branches 
and fruit spurs. At t!.e fourth pruning the 
leading shoot is shortened one-third or 
more. 

Of the lateral branches those not required 
to make the bush symmetrical, should be 
cut back to three or four buds to form fruit 
branches. It should be remembered that 


the fruit is produced only on wood two or 
more years old, and, therefore, the new 
growth should be cut back in this manner 
from year to year. Also any old canes that 
show signs of failing should be promptly 
removed. 

This method of pruning insures large 
bushes, strong « rowth in the fruiting part, 
large berries and rank foliage which is re- 
tained till frost, and which prevents the 
fruit from sun-scalding. The vitality of 
the bush is thus maintained for many years, 
and regular b aring may be counted on, 
unless from too close pruning it has grown 
too much to wood; in which case pruning 
may be omitted fora yar. However, this 
method of pruning currants applies only to 
the red and white varieties, as the black cur- 
rant is produced on wood of the previous 
season’s growth, thus uiring the young 
wood tobe preserved, and older branches to 
be cut back so as to produce new bearing 
wood. 

Pruning may be done in late fall or 
winter. or even in spring if attended to be- 
fore growth commences. 

Currants and gooseberries are gross 
feeders and require an annual dressing of 
well decomposed manure. This should be 
three or four inches deep, extend as far as 
the roots go, and be carefully worked in 
with a digging fork. The two fruits are 
closely related, botanically, and in most 
respects require the same treatment. 

he currant worm infests both—appear- 
ing first in the middle of the bush—and may 
be destroyed by mixing a spoonful of pow- 
dered white hellebore (a poison) in a pailful 
of water and showering the bushes with it, 
or it may be applied dry when the bush 


rant. By the way, it is strange that more 
impecunious women with a genius for mak- 
ing jellies, do not turn their attention to 
this industry as a source of profit. Of 
course they could not compete in the 
general market with the cheap, artifi- 
cially colored preparations of gelatine, 
sold as jelly, but which never had even 
a remote relationship to any _ sort of 
fruit; still, there are many ladies who 
lack either time, strength, inclination or 
skill to make their own jellies, but who 
would gladly pay a good price for a superior 
article if ag: by oo where such could be ob- 
tained. By the judicious purchase, not only 
of currants, but other fruits when abundant 
and cheap, a skilled jelly-maker might 
materially increase her income if she chose. 
Delicious currant jelly that never fails, 
can be made without observing the old ex- 
nsive ‘“‘pint for pound” rule. Gather 
the fruit before it is dead ripe, but not im- 
mediately after it has been saturated by 
rain. Wash and drain, but do not remove 
stems. Boil twenty minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally to prevent burning. Strain t rough 
flannel and measure. Return to the fire 
and after boiling a minute or two, add 
heated sugar, allowiug but half a pound for 
each pint of juice. Assoon as the sugar is 
entirely dissolved, the jelly is done, and 
should be placed in glasses immediately. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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are damp from rain ordew. A spoonful of 
kerosene in a gallon of soap-suds is another 
remedy., W' ashes or soot will also de- 
stroy them. Still another method is to mix 
an ounce of crude carbolic acid in half a 
pailful of warm soap-suds. Skim milk or 
brine are also used with good effect; but 
care should be taken not to apply the salt 
or carbolic acid mixtures too strong or too 
often, and not to use poisonous remedies 
after the fruit begins to ripen or has at- 
tained large size. Mildew is very prone to 
affect gooseberries, especially the foreign 
kinds; but a mulch of coal ashes tends to 
revent this. However, the great point to 
observed in avoiding mildew is to keep 
the plants in a vigorous, healthy condition. 
If the disease does appear the crop can some- 
times be saved by sprinkling salt about the 
roots and slaked lime or sulphur on the 
bushes. Old currant bushes that have suf- 
fered from neglect, may be revived by cut- 
ting out much of the old wood and thor- 
oughly digging up and enriching the soil, 
or, the bushes may be taken up, cut back 
severely, and the roots divided to transplant 
in new soil. In both cases, scatter a hand- 
ful of salt around the bushes and mulch 
with coal ashes. 

The most reliable varieties of currants are 
Black —_ es, White Grape, La Versailles, 
Red Dutch, Victoria, Cherry and Fay’s Pro- 
lific. This last sort is an especial favorite, 
being nearly, sometimes quite equal in size 
to the Cherry, is far more productive and 
bears longer bunches. The Cherry currant 
is apt to be a shy bearer, particularly on 
light, sandy soil, although with special cul- 
tivation, it proves, in some localities, a val- 
uable variety. 

Among ag ener tay the most popular 
kinds are the Downing, Smith’s Improved, 
Houghton and Industry. 

Currants are usually shipped, like straw- 
berries, in quart baskets packed in crates; 
and gooseberries may be sent in the same 
way, but are liable to shake themselves out 
in transit, unless the baskets are wrapped 
inpaper. Toavoid this trouble some ship 
pers prefer sending them in bags by ex- 
press. The gooseberry is less popular in 
market than the currant, and there is no 
demand for it when ripe. This is sin- 
gular for it is excellent canned, requir- 
ing less sugar than green ones; although 
there are sweet-toothed persons who insist 
that no amount of sugar can ever make 
gooseberries palatable. However, in can- 
ning them it will be found economy not to 
add the sugar until the fruit is wanted for 
use, as sugar boiled with gooseberries or 
any other acid fruit, is changed into glucose 
which has but half the sweetening power of 
sugar. Ripe gooseberries resemble, and 
make a gi substitute for cranberries. are 
much cheaper and can be raised anywhere. 
Green goosc berries may be kept fresh the 
year round by simply bottling them in cold 
water, excluding, of course, all bruised 
berries. They need not be sealed, only 
corked tightly and kept in a cool place, 

Canned currants are delicious, and every 





housekeeper knows that for jelly-making 
purposes nothing equal to the cur 
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Mass. Illustrated Cataloeue fr 


seretel oes, DOUA'S $03 Wana se: BOSTOD 


“OSGOOD” 
U.S. Standard Scales. 
Sent on trial. Freight 
paid. Fully warran- 
ted. 3 TON $35. 
= Other sizes propor- 

_ tionately low. Tllus- 
ell pa trated book free. 

066 $3000 & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. Y. 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 

















A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 


TRADE MARK 
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‘OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


—_—————.., 


ee 
. . 


The 
man “Familie es. 


Travels of the Bontram Gor 
of Flo: scenes an: South 1 romance its . 
q “6. CORMICK k; General 
















































TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
O\STEEL PENETRATES THEJS 
ys CENTRES OF POPULATION# . 
FHIN EIGHT STATES AND/ & 
@@\ TERRITORIES. ITS DAY fob 
+@ \ COACHES AND PALACE / 2S 
Fu\ SLEEPING & DINING Lz 
ZXuw\ CARS AFFORD THE /ox 4 
OO> \ HIGHEST REALIZA- | FY > 
gp < \TION OF SAFETY, /| OF 
> a é 
2028 LUXURY & SPEED. /® 33 
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quit <a>eb 
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ozs os 2 
ur<oO wD 
O> Bu De > W 
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=P</ AND MINNEAPOLIS,\ “23 
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D 
HE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 
3.M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, E. P. WILSO 








Gen’l Manager. Trafic Manager. Gen’l Pass. 


eT 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 





“soul 























CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 


main Hanes and —— include CHICAGO, 


PEORIA. MOLINE, ROCK , DAVEN- 
bp DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 


WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 








HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 
CS 0 TO FLORIDA snicscare colt free 


i a books, m “Ps or truth about land, wr the, 
- CROSBY, 9% Franklin Street, N. Y.; 








VISITORS TO WASHINGTON, D. C,, 
will tind comfortable :.ccommodations at’ reasonable 
prices, near the Wore House and railroads to all 
parts of the city. F. V. INGHAM 18% H St., N. W. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLORS RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 





Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


























ity) 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 

and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
Pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 

**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT"’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or 


E. i. OF JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 


Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPAN 
Short route to London, via Southampton, and = tbe 
Continent, b we ree eet fast stea 
LAHN ALLE TRAVE, SAALE 'EIDER, 
EMS A, ULDA, ELBE, 


to 10, 00 horse- -power 
Steamers leave New York every Wednesday and 
Saturday. 
Averaze time from New York to Southampton 74 
days. and to London less than 8 days. 
For London_ speciai train awaits passengers in 
Southampton Docks on landing 
Steamers of — line take the southerly route dur- 
ing the ice seaso 
‘irst cabin table sunat tothat of the finest Eu- 
ropean hotels. Apply to 


OELRICHS & C90.. 2 Bowling Green. 
es NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
gant steamers of the Quebec S. 3S. Co., sailing weekly. 
The situation of ane iianae south of the Gulf 
Streain renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous 
fee's oe ARIA. The Que- 
8. ‘o. also dispatc est class — 
steamers e ry seventeen days for Santa Cruz and 
the principal est India Islands, affording a charm- 
tropical trip at a cost of aa tive —_ 
oy. For all ene 4 '¥ 


ERN, Sec’ 
THOS. COOK & eae 2A 1 Broadway. New York. 
or A. E. OUTERBRI 








PT ay. Now York. 





—$—$ $< 
$a 









Tus lepursnpust Passes 21 awp 23 Ross Staerr 











